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INTRODUCTION 


N Oriental writer relates that when God had made the 
world He determined to give a master to His creation ;— 
this to the great annoyance of Satan, who had watched Him at 
work and believed that the earth would be his. God formed 
man in His own image, transmitted life to him by touching his 
forehead with His finger, showed him Eden as his dwelling- 
place, named to him the animals that would be submissive to 
him, pointed out the fruits that would nourish him, and then 
departed to sow the millions of worlds that roll in space. 
Scarcely had He disappeared when Satan entered to take a 
near view of the man, who, fatigued by his creation, was 
asleep. 

Satan examined all the details with a spiteful attention 
which was only augmented by the perfection of the parts and 
their harmony with each other, but could find no physical 
defect, for the Spirit of God watched over him. Satan was 
about to depart in despair of possessing the body and of 
ruining the soul, when it occurred to him to sound the man 
all over with his finger ;—having reached the chest, he heard 
that it was hollow. 

“Good,” said Satan, “there 1s a void; I will fill it with 
passions.” 

It is the history of the passions instilled by Satan into the 
bosoms of certain notorious men and women of all ages that 
Dumas in his Celebrated Crimes offers to his readers. 

The Borgias, the Cenci, Urbain Grandier, the Marchioness 
of Brinvilliers, Marchioness of Ganges, and the rest. What 
subjects for the pen of Dumas ! 
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It is the Dumas of 1840 that we must picture to ourselves 
as the author of the book. Here is his literary and physical 
portrait sketched by a contemporary, H. de Villemessant, 
the founder of the Figaro :— 

“To understand the prestige of Alexandre Dumas, one 
ought to carry oneself back to the epoch in which he held all 
Paris under the spell of his incomparable talent. Success, 
which is an accident in the life of a writer, was for him an 
everyday companion. All was prodigious in this writer, his 
imagination, his wit, his good humour, and his prodigality. 

“In no epoch and among no people until then had been 
seen a writer monopolising success in all styles at once; 
dramas, comedies, romances of domestic life and of adventure, 
humorous tales and sensational stories, he had tried all 
with equal success. The public of the Zhédtre-Francats owed 
him delightful evenings, and so, no less, did the man in the 
street. He alone had found the means to arouse, to interest, 
or to amuse not only Paris and France, but the entire 
world... . 

‘In like manner, as the writer united in himself all the 
aptitudes, so the man was a sample of the physical perfection 
of many races. He had from the negro the crisp hair and 
thick lips, to which the European strain had imparted the 
acute and sfiritue/ smile; from the Southern race he had 
vivacity of gesture and of speech; from the Northern, his solid 
structure and broad shoulders: with all this he possessed 
the elegance of the Frenchman. Nature had given him all, 
intelligence at the same time as physical strength, wit as well 
as health. Very tall at this period, and very thin, Alexandre 
Dumas was in his entirety the complete type of the deau 
cavalter, What was heavy in his features was lessened by the 
lustre of his blue eyes. The negro had been conquered by 
the civilised man. The impetuosities of an African blood 
were tempered by the elegance of European civilisation.” 

It was this man, then, whom a firm of publishers ap- 
proached, about 1840, with a proposal for the writing of a 
huge work to be entitled Celbrated Crimes. Up to 
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that period, Dumas’ greatest successes had been his 
dramas, Henri 111, Christine, Antony, and Richard 
Darlington; his melodrama, Za Tour de Nesle; his 
comedies, Ze Mari de la Veuve and Malle. de Belle Isle; 
his delightful volumes of travel in Switzerland; his romance, 
Pascal Bruno; and, in a lesser degree, his Chronique 
de France, Isabeau de Baviere, which appeared in_ the 
Revue des Deux Mondes. His least successful book was 
Gaule et France (1833), a serious attempt at history 
composed after a course of reading during which he had 
found the ponderous tomes of MM. Mézeray, Velly, and 
Anquetil very dull. A little later, he studied the old 
Chronicles to his lasting profit, and, after writing Za Comtesse 
de Salisbury, he produced his brilliant though very much 
“documented” romance, Acté: a Tale of the Days of Nero. 
It was perhaps on seeing the great success of Ac?#é, issued 
in 1838-39, that the publishers came running with a contract 
for the Crimes Célébres—a book to be published in parts, 
with steel engravings, and to be completed in eight volumes. 
The French have always been fond of reading casses 
célebves. From collections of them such as that made by 
Guy de Pittaval, it was but a step to the idea of a book of 
studies dealing with celebrated criminals—not merely in the 
manner of the Vewgate Calendar, accounts of their trials and 
last dying speeches and confessions, but carefully studied and 
at the same time dramatic histories of their crimes in their 
conception and execution. Dumas, as a distinguished man 
of letters has pointed out, had two elements in his nature—the 
dramatist and the minute historian. By the union of these 
he infused a new spirit both into history and romance, vivifying 
the former while giving solidity to the latter. In writing the 
Crimes Célébres he exhibited himself by turns as the thorough 
dramatic romancist and as the thorough historian. ‘ Nota mere 
artist,” says the critic of the Celebrated Crimes, “he has 
nevertheless in his historical tales been able at once to seize on 
those dramatic ‘effects’ which have so much distinguished. 
his theatrical career, and to give those sharp and distinct 
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reproductions of character which alone can present to the 
reader the mind and spirit of an age; not a mere historian, he 
has nevertheless carefully consulted the original sources of 
information, has weighed testimonies, elicited theories, and, 
at the risk of tediousness, has interpolated the poetry of 
history with its most thorough prose. Had he been more of 
the artist, he would have paused ere he interrupted the chain 
of his narrative with the detailed history of a period, and we 
should have lost much of the curious and well-arranged 
information of the careful compiler. Had he been more of 
the historian, the vivid touches which impart such a charm to ° 
his writings, and give them a deeper truth than that which is 
conveyed by the mere record of names and dates, would have 
been wanting.” 

These reflections are entirely just. The success of the 
first part of the Crimes Célébres on its publication in 1839 
was instantaneous, and in France there has been ever since 
a demand for the complete work. 
R. S. GARNETT 
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PROLOGUE 


N the 8th of April 1492, in a bedroom of the Carneggi 
Palace, about three miles from Florence, were three men 
grouped about a bed whereon a fourth lay dying. 

The first of these three men, sitting at the foot of the bed, 
and half hidden, that he might conceal his tears, in the gold- 
brocaded curtains, was Ermolao Barbaro, author of the treatise 
On Celibacy, and of Studies in Pliny: the year before, when he 
was at Rome in the capacity of ambassador of the Florentine 
Republic, he had been appointed Patriarch of Aquileia by 
Innocent vill. 

The second, who was kneeling and holding one hand of the 
dying man between his own, was Angelo Poliziano, the Catullus 
of the fifteenth century, a classic of the lighter sort, who in 
his Latin verses might have been mistaken for a poet of the 
Augustan age. 

The third, who was standing up and leaning against one of 
the twisted columns of the bed-head, following with profound 
sadness the progress of the malady which he read in the face 
of his departing friend, was the famous Pico della Mirandola, 
who at the age of twenty could speak twenty-two languages, 
and who had offered to reply in each of these languages to 
any seven hundred questions that might be put to him by the 
‘wenty most learned men in the whole world, if they could be 
issembled at Florence. 

The man on the bed was Lorenzo the Magnificent, who at 
he beginning of the year had been attacked by a severe and deep- 
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The third, who was standing up and leaning against one of 
the twisted columns of the bed-head, following with profound 
sadness the progress of the malady which he read in the face 
of his departing friend, was the famous Pico della Mirandola, 
who at the age of twenty could speak twenty-two languages, 
and who had offered to reply in.each of these languages to 
any seven hundred questions that might be put to him by the 
twenty most learned men in the whole world, if they could be 
assembled at Florence. 

The man on the bed was Lorenzo the Magnificent, who at 
the beginning of the year had been attacked by a severe and deep- 
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seated fever, to which was added the gout, a hereditary ailment 
in his family. He had found at last that the draughts containing 
dissolved pearls which the quack doctor, Leoni di Spoleto, pre- 
scribed for him (as if he desired to adapt his remedies rather 
to the riches of his patient than to his necessities) were useless 
and unavailing, and so he had come to understand that he 
must part from those gentle-tongued women of his, those 
sweet-voiced poets, his palaces and their rich hangings ; there- 
fore he had summoned to give him absolution for his sins—in 
a man of less high place they might perhaps have been called 
crimes—the Dominican, Girolamo Francesco Savonarola. 

It was not, however, without an inward fear, against which 
the praises of his friends availed nothing, that the pleasure- 
seeker and usurper awaited that severe and gloomy preacher 
by whose words all Florence was stirred, and on whose pardon 
henceforth depended all his hope for another world. Indeed, 
Savonarola was one of those men of stone, coming, like the 
statue of the Commandante, to knock at the door of a Don 
Giovanni, and in the midst of feast and orgy to announce that 
it is even now the moment to begin to think of Heaven. He 
had been born at Ferrara, whither his family, one of the most 
illustrious of Padua, had been called by Nicco:., Marchese 
d’Este, and at the age of twenty-three, summoned by an irresist- 
ible vocation, had fled from his father’s house, and had taken the 
vows in the cloister of Dominican monks at Florence. There, 
where he was appointed by his superiors to give lessons in 
philosophy, the young novice had from the first to battle 
against the defects of a voice that was both harsh and weak, 
a defective pronunciation, and above all, the depression of 
his physical powers, exhausted as they were by too severe 
abstinence. 

Savonarola from that time condemned himself to the most 
absolute seclusion, and disappeared in the depths of his 
convent, as if the slab of his tomb had already fallen over him. 
There, kneeling on the flags, praying unceasingly before a 
wooden crucifix, fevered by vigils and penances, he soon passed 
out of contemplation into ecstasy, and began to feel in himself 
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that inward prophetic impulse which summoned him to preach 
the reformation of the Church. 

Nevertheless, the reformation of Savonarola, more reverential 
than Luther’s, which followed about five-and-twenty years 
later, respected the thing while attacking the man, and had 
as its aim the altering of teaching that was human, not faith 
that was of God. He did not work, like the German monk, 
by reasoning, but by enthusiasm. With him logic always gave 
way before inspiration: he was not a theologian, but a prophet. 
Yet, although hitherto he had bowed his head before the 
authority of the Church, he had already raised it against the 
temporal power. To him religion and liberty appeared as 
two virgins equally sacred; so that, in his view, Lorenzo in 
subjugating the one was as culpable as Pope Innocent vi1l 
in dishonouring the other. The result of this was that, so 
long as Lorenzo lived in riches, happiness, and magnificence, 
Savonarola had never been willing, whatever entreaties were 
made, to sanction by his presence a power which he considered 
illegitimate. But Lorenzo on his deathbed sent for him, and 
that was another matter. The austere preacher set forth at 
once, bareheaded and barefoot, hoping to save not only the 
soul of the dying man but also the liberty of the republic. 

Lorenzo, as we have said, was awaiting the arrival of Savona- 
rola with an impatience mixed with uneasiness ; so that, when 
he heard the sound of his steps, his pale face took a yet more 
deathlike tinge, while at the same time he raised himself on 
his elbow and ordered his three friends to go away. They 
obeyed at once, and scarcely had they left by one door than 
the curtain of the other was raised, and the monk, pale, im- 
movable, solemn, appeared on the threshold. When he 
perceived him, Lorenzo dei Medici, reading in his marble 
brow the inflexibility of a statue, fell back on his bed, 
breathing a sigh so profound that one might have supposed 
it was his last. 

The monk glanced round the room as though to assure 
himself that he was really alone with the dying man; then he 
advanced with a slow and solemn step towards the bed. 
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Lorenzo watched his approach with terror; then, when he was 
close beside him, he cried— 

“© my father, I have been a very great sinner !” 

‘“‘The mercy of God is infinite,” replied the monk ; “and I 
come into your presence laden with the divine mercy.” 

“You believe, then, that God will forgive my sins?” cried 
the dying man, renewing his hope as he heard from the lips of 
the monk such unexpected words. 

‘Your sins and also your crimes, God will forgive them all,” 
replied Savonarola. ‘God will forgive your vanities, your adul- 
terous pleasures, your obscene festivals ; so much for your sins. 
God will forgive you for promising two thousand florins reward 
to the man who should bring you the head of Dietisalvi, Nerone 
Nigi, Angelo Antinori, Niccolo Soderini, and twice the money if 
they were handed over alive ; God will forgive you for dooming 
to the scaffold or the gibbet the son of Papi Orlandi, Francesco 
di Brisighella, Bernardo Nardi, Jacopo Frescobaldi, Amoretto 
Baldovinetti, Pietro Balducci, Bernardo di Bandino, Francesco 
Frescobaldi, and more than three hundred others whose 
names were none the less dear to Florence because they 
were less renowned ; so much for your crimes.” And at each 
of these names, which Savonarola pronounced slowly, his 
eyes fixed on the dying man, he replied with a groan which 
proved the monk’s memory to be only too true. Then at last, 
when he had finished, Lorenzo asked in a doubtful tone— 

‘*Then do you believe, my father, that God will forgive me 
everything, both my sins and my crimes ?” 

** Everything,” said Savonarola, “ but on three conditions.” 

“What are they?” asked the dying man. 

‘The first,” said Savonarola, “is that you feel a complete 
faith in the power and the mercy of God.” 

“My father,” replied Lorenzo eagerly, “I feel this faith in 
the very depths of my heart.” 

‘‘The second,” said Savonarola, ‘is that you give back the 
property of others which you have unjustly confiscated and 
kept.” 

‘“My father, shall I have time ?” asked the dying man. 
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*’ God will give it to you,” replied the monk. 

Lorenzo shut his eyes, as though to reflect more at his ease ; 
then, after a moment’s silence, he replied— 

“Yes, my father, I will do it.” 

“The third,” resumed Savonarola, “is that you restore to 
the republic her ancient independence and her former 
liberty.” 

Lorenzo sat up on his bed, shaken by a convulsive move- 
ment, and questioned with his eyes the eyes of the Dominican, 
as though he would find out if he had deceived himself and 
not heard aright. Savonarola repeated the same words, 

*‘ Never | never!” exclaimed Lorenzo, falling back on his bed 
and shaking his head,—*“ never !” 

The monk, without replying a single word, made a step to 
withdraw. 

‘* My father, my father,” said the dying man, “do not leave 
me thus: have pity on me!” 

‘“‘ Have pity on Florence,” said the monk. 

‘But, my father,” cried Lorenzo, “Florence is free, 
Florence 1s happy.” 

‘** Florence is a slave, Florence is poor,” cried Savonarola, 
* poor in genius, poor in money, and poor in courage; poor in 
genius, because after you, Lorenzo, will come your son Piero ; 
poor in money, because from the funds of the republic you 
have kept up the magnificence of your family and the credit 
of your business houses ; poor in courage, because you have 
robbed the rightful magistrates of the authority which was 
constitutionally theirs, and diverted the citizens from the 
double path of military and civil life, wherein, before they were 
enervated by your luxuries, they had displayed the virtues of 
the ancients ; and therefore, when the day shall dawn which 
is not far distant,” continued the monk, his eyes fixed and 
glowing as if he were reading in the future, ‘“‘ whereon the 
barbarians shall descend from the mountains, the walls of our 
towns, like those of Jericho, shall fall at the blast of their 
trumpets.” 

‘*And do you desire that I should yield up on my death- 
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bed the power that has made the glory of my whole life?” 

cried Lorenzo dei Medici. 

_ “tis not I who desire it; it is the Lord,” replied Savona- 
rola coldly. 

** Impossible, impossible !” murmured Lorenzo. 

* Very well; then die as you have lived!” cried the monk, 
‘in the midst of your courtiers and flatterers; let them ruin 
your soul as they have ruined your body!” And at these 
‘words, the austere Dominican, without listening to the cries 
of the dying man, left the room as he had entered it, with 
face and step unaltered ; far above human things he seemed to 
soar, a spirit already detached from the earth. 

At the cry which broke from Lorenzo dei Medici when he 
saw him disappear, Ermolao, Poliziano, and Pico della Miran- 
dola, who had heard all, returned into the room, and found 
their friend convulsively clutching in his arms a magnificent 
crucifix which he had just taken down from the bed-head. 
In vain did they try to reassure him with friendly words. 
Lorenzo the Magnificent only replied with sobs ; and one hour 
after the scene which we have just related, his lips clinging to 
the feet of the Christ, he breathed his last in the arms of these 
three men, of whom the most fortunate—though all three 
were young—was not destined to survive him more than two 
years. “Since his death was to bring about many calamities,” 
says Niccolo Macchiavelli, “it was the will of Heaven to 
show this by omens only too certain: the dome of the church 
of Santa Reparata was struck by lightning, and Roderigo 
Borgia was elected pope.” 
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SAVONARKODLA REEUSING ABSOLUTION TO LOREN/O DF VMEDICI 


CHAPTER I 


OWARDS the end of the fifteenth century—that is to say, 

at the epoch when our history opens—the Piazza of St. 

Peter’s at Rome was far from presenting so noble an aspect as 

that which is offered in our own day to anyone who approaches 
it by the Piazza dei Rusticucci. 

In fact, the Basilica of Constantine existed no longer, while 
that of Michael Angelo, the masterpiece of thirty popes, which 
cost the labour of three centuries and the expense of two 
hundred and sixty millions, existed not yet. The ancient 
edifice, which had lasted for eleven hundred and forty-five years, 
had been threatening to fallin about 1440, and Nicholas v, 
artistic forerunner of Julius 11 and Leo x, had had it 
pulled down, together with the temple of Probus Anicius 
which adjoined it. In their place he had had the foundations 
of a new temple laid by the architects Rossellini and Battista 
Alberti; but some years later, after the death of Nicholas v, 
Paul u, the Venetian, had not been able to give more than five 
thousand crowns to continue the project of his predecessor, 
and thus the building was arrested when it had scarcely risen 
above the ground, and presented the appearance of a still-born 
edifice, even sadder than that of a ruin. 

As to the piazza itself, it had not yet, as the reader will 
understand from the foregoing explanation, either the fine 
colonnade of Bernini, or the dancing fountains, or that 
Egyptian obelisk which, according to Pliny, was set up by 
the Pharaoh at Heliopolis, and transferred to Rome by 
Caligula, who set it up in Nero’s Circus, where it remained til] 
1586. Now, as Nero’s Circus was situated on the very ground 
where St. Peter’s now stands, and the base of this obelisk 
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covered the actual site where the vestry now is, it looked like a 
gigantic needle shooting up from the middle of truncated 
columns, walls of unequal height, and half-carved stones. 

On the right of this building, a ruin from its cradle, arose 
the Vatican, a splendid Tower of Babel, to which all the 
celebrated architects of the Roman school contributed their 
work for a thousand years: at this epoch the two magnificent 
chapels did not exist, nor the twelve great halls, the two-and- 
twenty courts, the thirty staircases, and the two thousand bed- 
chambers; for Pope Sixtus v, the sublime swineherd, who 
did so many things in a five years’ reign, had not yet been able 
to add the immense building which on the eastern side towers 
above the court of St. Damasius; still, it was truly the 
old sacred edifice, with its venerable associations, in which 
Charlemagne received hospitality when he was crowned 
emperor by Pope Leo 11. 

All the same, on the oth of August 1492, the whole of 
Rome, from the People’s Gate to the Coliseum and from the 
Baths of Diocletian to the castle of Sant’ Angelo, seemed to 
have made an appointment on this piazza: the multitude 
thronging it was so great as to overflow into all the neighbour- 
ing streets, which started from this centre like the rays of a star. 
The crowds of people, looking like a motley moving carpet, 
were climbing up into the basilica, grouping themselves upon 
the stones, hanging on the columns, standing up against the 
walls ; they entered by the doors of houses and reappeared at 
the windows, so numerous and so densely packed that one 
might have said each window was walled up with heads. Now 
all this multitude had its eyes fixed on one single point in the 
Vatican; for in the Vatican was the Conclave, and as 
Innocent vim had been dead for sixteen days, the Conclave 
was in the act of electing a pope. 

Rome is the town of elections: since her foundation down 
to our own day—that is to say, in the course of nearly twenty- 
six centuries—she has constantly elected her kings, consuls, 
tribunes, emperors, and popes: thus Rome during the days of 
Conclave appears to be attacked by a strange fever which 
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drives everyone to the Vatican or to Monte Cavallo, according 
as the scarlet-robed assembly is held in one or the other of 
these two palaces : it is, in fact, because the raising up of a new 
pontiff is a great event for everybody; for, according to the 
average established in the period between St. Peter and 
Gregory XVI, every pope lasts about eight years, and these 
eight years, according to the character of the man who is 
elected, are a period either of tranquillity or of disorder, of 
justice or of venality, of peace or of war. 

Never perhaps since the day when the first successor of 
St. Peter took his seat on the pontifical throne until the 
interregnum which now occurred, had so great an agitation 
been shown as there was at this moment, when, as we have 
shown, all these people were thronging on the Piazza of St. 
Peter and in the streets which led to it. It is true that this 
was not without reason; for Innocent vi1i—who was called 
the father of his people because he had added to his subjects 
eight sons and the same number of daughters—had, as we 
have said, after living a life of self-indulgence, just died, after a 
death-struggle during which, if the journal of Stefano Infessura 
may be believed, two hundred and twenty murders were 
committed in the streets of Rome. The authority had then 
devolved in the customary way upon the Cardinal Camerlengo, 
who during the interregnum had sovereign powers ; but as he 
had been obliged to fulfil all the duties of his office—that is, 
to get money coined in his name and bearing his arms, to 
take the fisherman’s ring from the finger of the dead pope, to 
‘dress, shave, and paint him, to have the corpse embalmed, to 
lower the coffin after nine days’ obsequies into the provisional 
niche where the last deceased pope has to remain until his 
successor comes to take his place and consign him to his 
final tomb; lastly, as he had been obliged to wall up the 
door of the Conclave and the window of the balcony from 
which the pontifical election is proclaimed, he had not had 
a single moment for busying himself with the police; so 
that the assassinations had continued in goodly fashion, and 
there were loud cries for an energetic hand which shouJd 
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make all these swords and all these daggers retire into their 
sheaths. 

Now the eyes of this multitude were fixed, as we have said, 
upon the Vatican, and particularly upon one chimney, from 
which would come the first signal, when suddenly, at the 
moment of the Ave Maria—that is to say, at the hour when 
the day begins to decline—great cries went up from all the 
crowd mixed with bursts of laughter, a discordant murmur of 
threats and raillery, the cause being that they had just 
perceived at the top of the chimney a thin smoke, which 
seemed like a light cloud to go up perpendicularly into the 
sky. This smoke announced that Rome was still without a 
master, and that the world still had no pope; for this was the 
smoke of the voting tickets which were being burned, a 
proof that the cardinals had not yet come to an agreement. 

Scarcely had this smoke appeared, to vanish almost im- 
mediately, when all the innumerable crowd, knowing well that 
there was nothing else to wait for, and that all was said and 
done until ten o’clock the next morning, the time when the 
cardinals had their first voting, went off in a tumult of noisy 
joking, just as they would after the last rocket of a firework 
display ; so that at the end of one minute nobody was there 
where a quarter of an hour before there had been an excited 
crowd, except a few curious laggards, who, living in the 
neighbourhood or on the very piazza itself, were less in a 
hurry than the rest to get back to their homes ; again, little by 
little, these last groups insensibly diminished; for half-past 
nine had just struck, and at this hour the streets of Rome 
began already to be far from safe; then after these groups 
followed some solitary passer-by, hurrying his steps; one 
after another the doors were closed, one after another the 
windows were darkened ; at last, when ten o'clock struck, 
with the single exception of one window in the Vatican where 
a lamp might be seen keeping obstinate vigil, all the houses, 
piazzas, and streets were plunged in the deepest obscurity. 

At this moment a man wrapped in a cloak stood up like a 
ghost against one of the columns of the uncompleted basilica, 
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and gliding slowly and carefully among the stones which 
were lying about round the foundations of the new church, 
advanced as far as the fountain which formed the centre of 
the piazza, erected in the very place where the obelisk is now 
set up of which we have spoken already ; when he reached 
this spot he stopped, doubly concealed by the darkness of the 
night and by the shade of the monument, and after looking 
around him to see if he were really alone, drew his sword, 
and with its point rapping three times on the pavement of 
the piazza, each time made the sparks fly. This signal, for 
signal it was, was not lost: the last lamp which still kept 
vigil in the Vatican went out, and at the same instant an 
object thrown out of the window fell a few paces off from the 
young man in the cloak: he, guided by the silvery sound it had 
made in touching the flags, lost no time in laying his hands 
upon it in spite of the darkness, and when he had it in his 
possession hurried quickly away. 

Thus the unknown walked without turning round half-way 
along the Borgo Vecchio; but there he turned to the right 
and took a street at the other end of which was set up a 
Madonna. with a lamp: he approached the light, and drew from 
his pocket the object he had picked up, which was nothing else 
than a Roman crown piece; but this crown unscrewed, and in 
a cavity hollowed in its thickness enclosed a letter, which the 
man to whom it was addressed began to read at the risk of 
being recognised, so great was his haste to know what it 
contained. 

We say at the risk of being recognised, for in his eagerness 
the recipient of this nocturnal missive had thrown back the 
hood of his cloak, and as his head was wholly within the 
luminous circle cast by the lamp, it was easy to distinguish in 
the light the head of a handsome young man of about five or 
six and twenty, dressed in a purple doublet slashed at the 
shoulder and elbow to let the shirt come through, and wearing 
on his head a cap of the same colour with a long black 
feather falling to his shoulder. It is true that he did not 
stand there long; for scarcely had he finished the letter, or 
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rather the note, which he had just received in so strange and 
mysterious a manner, when he replaced it in its silver 
receptacle, and readjusting his cloak so as to hide all the 
lower part of his face, resumed his walk with a rapid step, 
crossed Borgo San Spirito, and took the street of the Longara, 
which he followed as far as the church of Regina Ceeli. 
When he arrived at this place, he gave three rapid knocks on 
the door of a house of good appearance, which immediately 
opened; then slowly mounting the stairs he entered a 
room where two women were awaiting him with an im- 
patience so unconcealed that both as they saw him exclaimed 
together— 

“ Well, Francesco, what news?” 

“Good news, my mother ; good, my sister,” replied the 
young man, kissing the one and giving his hand to the other. 
‘Our father has gained three votes to-day, but he still needs six 
to have the majority.” 

“Then is there no means of buying them?” cried the 
elder of the two women, while the younger, instead of speaking, 
asked him with a look. 

‘Certainly, my mother, certainly,” replied the young man; 
‘and it is just about that that my father has been thinking. 
He is giving Cardinal Orsini his palace at Rome and his two 
castles of Monticello and Soriano; to Cardinal Colonna his 
abbey of Subiaco ; he gives Cardinal Sant’ Angelo the bishopric 
of Porto, with the furniture and cellar; to the Cardinal of 
Parma the town of Nepi; to the Cardinal of Genoa the church 
of Santa Maria-in-Via-Lata; and lastly, to Cardinal Savelli the 
church of Santa Maria Maggiore and the town of Civitd 
Castellana; as to Cardinal Ascanio Sforza, he knows already 
that the day before yesterday we sent to his house four mules 
laden with silver and plate, and out of this treasure he has 
engaged to give five thousand ducats to the Cardinal Patriarch 
of Venice.” 

“But how shall we get the others to know the intentions of 
Roderigo ?” asked the elder of the two women. 

“My father has provided for everything, and proposes an 
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easy method; you know, my mother, with what sort of 
ceremonial the cardinals’ dinner is carried in.” 

“Ves, on a litter, in a large basket with the arms of the 
cardinal for whom the meal is prepared.” 

‘‘My father has bribed the bishop who examines it: to- 
morrow is a feast-day; to the Cardinals Orsini, Colonna, 
Savelli, Sant’ Angelo, and the Cardinals of Parma and of 
Genoa, chickens will be sent for hot meat, and each chicken 
will contain a deed of gift duly drawn up, made by me in my 
father’s name, of the houses, palaces, or churches which are 
destined for each.” 

‘Capital !” said the elder of the two women; “now, I am 
certain, all will go well.” 

* And by the grace of God,” added the younger, with a 
strangely mocking smile, “our father will be pope.” 

‘Oh, it will be a fine day for us!” cried Francesco. 

* And for Christendom,” replied his sister, with a still more 
ironical expression. 

* Lucrezia, Lucrezia,” said the mother, “ you do not deserve 
the happiness which is coming to us.” 

‘What does that matter, if it comes all thesame? Besides, 
you know the proverb, mother: ‘ Large families are blessed of 
the Lord’; and still more so our family, which is so 
patriarchal.” 

At the same time she cast on her brother a look so wanton 
that the young man blushed under it: but as at the moment he 
had to think of other things than his illicit loves, he ordered 
that four servants should be awakened; and while they were 
getting armed to accompany him, he drew up and signed the 
six deeds of gift which were to be carried the next day to the 
cardinals ; for, not wishing to be seen at their houses, he 
thought he would profit by the night-time to carry them 
himself to certain persons in his confidence who would have 
them passed in, as had been arranged, at the dinner-hour. 
Then, when the deeds were quite ready and the servants also, 
Francesco went out with them, leaving the two women to 
dream golden dreams of their future greatness. 
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_ From the first dawn of day the people hurried anew, as 
ardent and interested as on the evening before, to the Piazza 
of the Vatican, where, at the ordinary time,—that is, at ten 
o’clock in the morning,—the smoke'rose again as usual, evoking 
laughter and murmuring, as it announced that none of the 
cardinals had secured the majority. A report, however, began 
to be spread about that the chances were divided between 
three candidates, who were Roderigo Borgia, Giuliano della 
Rovera, and Ascanio Sforza; for the people as yet knew 
nothing of the four mules laden with plate and silver which 
had been led to Sforza’s house, by reason of which he had 
given up his own votes to his rival. In the midst of the 
agitation excited in the crowd by this new report a solemn 
chanting was heard ; it proceeded from a procession, led by the 
Cardinal Camerlengo, with the object of obtaining from Heaven 
the speedy election of a pope: this procession, starting from the 
church of Ara Cceli at the Capitol, was to make stations 
before the principal Madonnas and the most frequented 
churches. As soon as the silver crucifix was perceived which 
went in front, the most profound silence prevailed, and every- 
one fell on his knees; thus a supreme calm followed the 
tumult and uproar which had been heard a few minutes 
before, and which at each appearance of the smoke had 
assumed a more threatening character: there was a shrewd 
suspicion that the procession, as well as having a religious end 
in view, had a political object also, and that its influence was 
intended to be as great on earth as in heaven. In any case, 
if such had been the design of the Cardinal Camerlengo, he 
had not deceived himself, and the effect was what he desired: 
when the procession had gone past, the laughing and joking 
continued, but the cries and threats had completely ceased. 
The whole day passed thus; for in Rome nobody works. 
You are either a cardinal or a lacquey, and you live, nobody 
knows how. The crowd was still extremely numerous, when, 
towards two o’clock in the afternoon, another procession, 
which had quite as much power of provoking noise as the 
first of imposing silence, traversed in its turn the Piazza of St. 
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Peter’s: this was the dinner procession. The people received 
it with the usual bursts of laughter, without suspecting, for 
all their irreverence, that this procession, more efficacious 
than the former, had just settled the election of the new 

pe. , 

The hour of the 4ve A/aria came as on the evening before ; 
but, as on the evening before, the waiting of the whole day was 
lost ; for, as half-past eight struck, the daily smoke reappeared _ 
at the top of the chimney. But when at the same moment. 
rumours which came from the inside of the Vatican were 
spread abroad, announcing that, in all probability, the election 
would take place the next day, the good people preserved their 
patience. Besides, it had been very hot that day, and they 
were so broken with fatigue and roasted by the sun, these 
dwellers in shade and idleness, that they had no strength left 
to complain. 

The morning of the next day, which was the 11th of August 
1492, arose stormy and dark ; this did not hinder the multitude 
from thronging the piazzas, streets, doors, houses, churches. 
Moreover, this disposition of the weather was a real blessing 
from Heaven ; for if there were heat, at least there would be 
no sun. ‘Towards nine o’clock threatening storm-clouds were 
heaped up over all the Trastevere; but to this crowd what 
mattered rain, lightning, or thunder? They were preoccupied 
with a concern of a very different nature ; they were waiting 
for their pope: a promise had been made them for to-day, 
and it could be seen by the manner of all, that if the day 
should pass without any election taking place, the end of it 
might very well be a riot ; therefore, in proportion as the time 
advanced, the agitation grew greater. Nine o'clock, half-past 
nine, a quarter to ten struck, without anything happening to 
confirm or destroy their hopes. At last the first stroke of ten 
was heard ; all eyes turned towards the chimney: ten o’clock 
struck slowly, each stroke vibrating in the heart of the 
multitude. At last the tenth stroke trembled, then vanished 
shuddering into space, and a great cry breaking simultaneously 
from a hundred thousand breasts followed the silence: ‘‘ Von 
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v2 furno/ There is no smoke!” In other words, “We have 
& pope.” 

At this moment the rain began to fall; but no one paid any 
attention to it, so great were the transports of joy and im- 
patience among all the people. At last a little stone was 
detached from the walled window which gave on the balcony 
and upon which all eyes were fixed: a general shout saluted its 
fall; little by little the aperture grew larger, and in a few 
minutes it was large enough to allow a man to come out on 
the balcony. 

The Cardinal Ascanio Sforza appeared ; but at the moment 
when he was on the point of coming out, frightened by the 
rain and the lightning, he hesitated an instant, and finally 
drew back: immediately the multitude in their turn, broke out 
like a tempest into cries, curses, howls, threatening to tear 
down the Vatican and to go and seek their pope themselves. 
At this noise, Cardinal Sforza, more terrified by the popular 
storm than by the storm in the heavens, advanced on the 
balcony, and between two thunderclaps, in a moment of silence 
astonishing to anyone who had just heard the clamour that 
went before, made the following proclamation :— 

‘J announce to you a great joy: the most Eminent and 
most Reverend Signor Roderigo Lenzuolo Borgia, Archbishop 
of Valencia, Cardinal-Deacon of San Nicolao-in-Carcere, Vice- 
Chancellor of the Church, has now been elected Pope, and 
has assumed the name of Alexander v1.” 

The news of this nomination was received with strange joy. 
Roderigo Borgia had the reputation of a dissolute man, it is 
true, but libertinism had mounted the throne with Sixtus 1v and 
Innocent viii, so that for the Romans there was nothing new 
in the singular situation of a pope with a mistress and five 
children. The great thing for the moment was that the 
power fell into strong hands; and it was more important for 
the tranquillity of Rome that the new pope inherited the 
sword of St. Paul than that he inherited the keys of St. Peter. 

And so, in the feasts that were given on this occasion, the 
dominant character was much more warlike than religious, 
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and would have appeared rather to suit with the election of 
some young conqueror than the exaltation of an old pontiff: 
there was no limit to the pleasantries and prophetic epigrams 
on the name of Alexander, which for the second time seemed 
to promise the Romans the empire of the world ; and the same 
evening, in the midst of brilliant illuminations and bonfires, 
which seemed to turn the town into a lake of flame, the 
following epigram was read, amid the acclamation of the 
people :— 
‘*Rome under Ceesar’s rule in ancient story 

At home and o’er the world victorious trod ; 

But Alexander still extends his glory: 

Ceesar was man, but Alexander God.” 


As to the new pope, scarcely had he completed the 
formalities of etiquette which his exaltation imposed upon him, 
and paid to each man the price of his simony, when from the 
height of the Vatican he cast his eyes upon Europe, a vast 
political game of chess, which he cherished the hope of 
directing at the will of his own genius. 


CHAPTER II 


HE world had now arrived at one of those supreme 
moments of history when everything is transformed 
between the end of one period and the beginning of another: 
in the East Turkey, in the South Spain, in the West France, 
and in the North Germany, all were going to assume, together 
with the title of great Powers, that influence which they were 
destined to exert in the future over the secondary States. 
Accordingly we too, with Alexander vi, will cast a rapid 
glance over them, and see what were their respective situations 
in regard to Italy, which they all coveted as a prize. 

Constantine Paleeologos Dragozés, besieged by three hundred 
thousand Turks, after having appealed in vain for aid to the 
whole of Christendom, had not been willing to survive the loss 
of his empire, and had been found in the midst of the dead, 
close to the Tophana Gate; and on the 3oth of May 1453 
Mahomet 11 had made his entry into Constantinople, where, 
after a reign which had earned for him the surname of Fa#le, 
or the Conqueror, he had died, leaving two sons, the elder 
of whom had ascended the throne under the name of 
Bajazet 11. 

The accession of the new sultan, however, had not taken 
place with the tranquillity which his right as elder brother and 
his father’s choice of him should have promised. His younger 
brother, D’jem, better known under the name of Zizimeh, had 
argued that whereas he was born in the purple—that is, born 
during the reign of Mahomet—-Bajazet was born prior to this 
epoch, and was therefore the son of a private individual. 
This was rather a poor trick ; but where force is all and right 
is naught, it was good enough to stir up a war. The two 
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brothers, each at the head of an army, met accofdingly in 
Asia in 1482. D’jem was defeated after a seven hours’ fight, 
and pursued by his brother, who gave him no time to rally 
his army: he was obliged to embark from Cilicia, and took 
refuge in Rhodes, where he implored the protection of the 
Knights of St. John. They, not daring to give him an 
asylum in their island so near to Asia, sent him to France, 
where they had him carefully guarded in one of their 
commanderies, in spite of the urgency of Cait Bey, Sultan of 
Egypt, who, having revolted against Bajazet, desired to have 
the young prince in his army to give his rebellion the ap- 
pearance of legitimate warfare. The same demand, moreover, 
with the same political object, had been made successively by 
Mathias Corvinus, King of Hungary, by Ferdinand, King 
of Aragon and Sicily, and by Ferdinand, King of Naples. 

On his side Bajazet, who knew all the importance of such a 
rival, if he once allied himself with any one of the princes with 
whom he was at war, had sent ambassadors to Charles vit, 
offering, if he would consent to keep D’jem with him, to 
give him a considerable pension, and to give to France the 
sovereignty of the Holy Land, so soon as Jerusalem should be 
conquered by the Sultan of Egypt. The King of France had 
accepted these terms. 

But then Innocent vii had intervened, and in his turn had 
claimed D’jem, ostensibly to give support by the claims of the 
refugee to a crusade which he was preaching against the Turks, 
but in reality to appropriate the pension of 40,000 ducats to 
be given by Bajazet to any one of the Christian princes who 
would undertake to be his brother’s gaoler. Charles vi had 
not dared to refuse to the spiritual head of Christendom a 
request supported by such holy reasons; and therefore D’jem 
had quitted France, accompanied by the Grand Master 
d’Aubusson, under whose direct charge he was; but his 
guardian had consented, for the sake of a cardinal’s hat, to 
yield up his prisoner. Thus, on the 13th of March 1489, the 
unhappy young man, cynosure of so many interested eyes, 
made his solemn entry into Rome, mounted on a superb 
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horse, clothed in a magnificent oriental costume, between the 
Prior of Auvergne, nephew of the Grand Master d’Aubusson, 
and Francesco Cibo, the son of the pope. 

After this, he had remained there, and Bajazet, faithful to 
promises which it was so much his interest to fulfil, had 
punctually paid to the sovereign pontiff a pension of 40,000 
ducats. 

So much for Turkey. 

Ferdinand and Isabella were reigning in Spain, and were 
laying the foundations of that vast power which was destined, 
five-and-twenty years later, to make Charles v declare that the 
sun never set on his dominions. In fact, these two sovereigns, 
on whom history has bestowed the name of Catholic, had 
reconquered in succession nearly all Spain, and driven the 
Moors out of Granada, their last entrenchment; while two 
men of genius, Bartolomé Diaz and Christopher Columbus, 
had succeeded, much to the profit of Spain, the one in 
recovering a lost world, the other in conquering a world yet 
unknown. They had accordingly, thanks to their victories in 
the ancient world and their discoveries in the new, acquired an 
influence at the court of Rome which had never been enjoyed 
by any of their predecessors. 

So much for Spain. 

In France, Charles v111 had succeeded his father, Louis x1, 
on the 30th of August 1483. Louis, by dint of executions, 
had tranquillised his kingdom and smoothed the way for a 
child who ascended the throne under the regency of a woman. 
And the regency had been a glorious one, and had put down 
the pretensions of princes of the blood, put an end to civil 
wars, and united to the crown all that yet remained of 
the great independent fiefs. The result was that at the epoch 
where we now are, here was Charles vil, about twenty-two 
years of age, a prince (if we are to believe La Trémouille) 
little of body but great of heart; a child (if we are to believe 
Commines) only now making his first flight from the nest, 
destitute of both sense and money, feeble in person, full of 
self-will, and consorting rather with fools than with the wise; 
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lastly, if we are to believe Guicciardini, who as an Italian 
might well have brought a somewhat partial judgment to bear 
upon the subject, a young man of little wit concerning the 
actions of men, but carried away by an ardent desire for rule 
and the acquisition of glory, a desire based far more on his 
shallow character and impetuosity than on any consciousness 
of genius: he was an enemy to all fatigue and all business, 
and when he tried to give his attention to it he showed himself 
always totally wanting in prudence and judgment. If anything 
in him appeared at first sight to be worthy of praise, on a 
closer inspection it was found to be something nearer akin 
to vice than to virtue. He was liberal, it is true, but without 
thought, with no measure and no discrimination. He was 
sometimes inflexible in will; but this was through obstinacy 
rather than a constant mind; and what his flatterers called 
goodness deserved far more the name of insensibility to injuries 
or poverty of spirit. 

As to his physical appearance, if we are to believe the same 
author, it was still less admirable, and answered marvellously 
to his weakness of mind and character. He was small, with a 
large head, a short thick neck, broad chest, and high shoulders ; 
his thighs and legs were long and thin; and as his face also 
was ugly—and was only redeemed by the dignity and force of 
his glance—and all his limbs were disproportionate with one 
another, he had rather the appearance of a monster than a 
man. Such was he whom Fortune was destined to make a 
conqueror, for whom Heaven was reserving more glory than 
he had power to carry. 

So much for France. 

The Imperial throne was occupied by Frederic 111, who had 
been rightly named the Peaceful, not for the reason that he 
had always maintained peace, but because, having constantly 
been beaten, he had always been forced to make it. The first 
proof he had given of this very philosophical forbearance was 
during his journey to Rome, whither he betook himself to be 
consecrated. In crossing the Apennines he was attacked by 
brigands. They robbed him, but he made -no pursuit. And 
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80, encouraged by example and by the impunity of lesser 
thieves, the greater ones soon took part in the robberies. 
Amurath seized part of Hungary. Mathias Corvinus took 
Lower Austria, and Frederic consoled himself for these 
usurpations by repeating the maxim, Forgetfulness is the best 
cure for the losses we suffer. At the time we have now 
reached, he had just, after a reign of fifty-three years, affianced 
his son Maximilian to Marie of Burgundy, and had put under 
the ban of the Empire his son-in-law, Albert of Bavaria, who 
laid claim to the ownership of the Tyrol. He was therefore 
too full of his family affairs to be troubled about Italy. 
Besides, he was busy looking for a motto for the house of 
Austria, an occupation of the highest importance for a man 
of the character of Frederic 11. This motto, which Charles v 
was destined almost to render true, was at last discovered, to 
the great joy of the old emperor, who, judging that he had 
nothing more to do on earth after he had given this last proof 
of sagacity, died on the 19th of August 1493, leaving the 
empire to his son Maximilian. 

This motto was simply founded on the five vowels, a, e, #, 0, 4, 
the initial letters of these five words— 


‘“ AUSTRIZ EST IMPERARE ORBI UNIVERSO.” 
This means— 
“Tt is the destiny of Austria to rule over the whole world.” 


So much for Germany. 

Now that we have cast a glance over the four nations which 
were on the way, as we said before, to become European 
Powers, let us turn our attention to those secondary States 
which formed a circle more contiguous to Rome, and whose 
business it was to serve as armour, so to speak, to the spiritual 
queen of the world, should it please any of these political 
giants whom we have described to make encroachments, with 
a view to an attack, on the seas or the mountains, the Adriatic 
Gulf or the Alps, the Mediterranean or the Apennines. 

These were the kingdom of Naples, the duchy of Milan, 
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the magnificent republic of Florence, and the most serene 
republic of Venice. 

The kingdom of Naples was in the hands of the old 
Ferdinand, whose birth was not only illegitimate, but probably 
also well within the prohibited degrees. His father, Alfonso 
of Aragon, received his crown from Giovanna of Naples, who 
had adopted him as her successor. But since, in the fear of 
having no heir, the queen on her deathbed had named two 
instead of one, Alfonso had to sustain his rights against Réné. 
The two aspirants for some time disputed the crown. At last 
the house of Aragon carried the day over the house of Anjou, 
and in the course of the year 1442, Alfonso definitely secured 
his seat on the throne. Of this sort were the claims of the 
defeated rival which we shall see Charles vi maintaining 
lateron. Ferdinand had neither the courage nor the genius 
of his father, and yet he triumphed over his enemies, one after 
another: he had two rivals, both far superior in merit to 
himself. The one was his nephew, the Count of Viana, who, 
basing his claim on his uncle’s shameful birth, commanded the 
whole Aragonese party ; the other was Duke John of Calabria, 
who commanded the whole Angevin party. Still he managed 
to hold the two apart, and to keep himself on the throne by 
dint of his prudence, which often verged upon duplicity. He 
had a cultivated mind, and had studied the sciences—above 
all, law. He was of middle height, with a large handsome 
head, his brow open and admirably framed in beautiful white 
hair, which fell nearly down to his shoulders. Moreover, 
though he had rarely exercised his physical strength in arms, 
this strength was so great that one day, when he happened to 
be on the square of the Mercato Nuovo at Naples, he seized 
by the horns a bull that had escaped and stopped him short, 
in spite of all the efforts the animal made to escape from his 
hands. Now the election of Alexander had caused him great 
uneasiness, and in spite of his usual prudence he had not been 
able to restrain himself from saying before the bearer of the 
news that not only did he fail to rejoice in this election, but 
also that he did not think that any Christian could rejoice in 
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it, seeing that Borgia, having always been a bad man, would 
certainly make a bad pope. To this he added that, even were 
the choice an excellent one and such as would please every- 
body else, it would be none the less fatal to the house of 
Aragon, although Roderigo was born her subject and owed to 
her the origin and progress of his fortunes; for wherever 
reasons of state come in, the ties of blood and parentage are 
soon forgotten, and, a fortiori, relations arising from the obliga- 
tions of nationality. 

Thus one may see that Ferdinand judged Alexander vi with 
his usual perspicacity ; this, however, did not hinder him, as we 
shall soon perceive, from being the first to contract an alliance 
with him. 

The duchy of Milan belonged nominally to John Galeazzo, 
grandson of Francesco Sforza, who had seized it by violence on 
the 26th of February 1450,and bequeathed it to his son, Galeazzo 
Maria, father of the young prince now reigning; we say 
nominally, because the real master of the Milanese was at this 
period not the legitimate heir who was supposed to possess it, 
but his uncle Ludovico, surnamed :/ Moro, because of the mul- 
berry tree which he bore in his arms. After being exiled with 
his two brothers, Philip who died of poison in 1479, and 
Ascanio who became the cardinal, he returned to Milan some 
days after the assassination of Galeazzo Maria, which took place 
on the 26th of December 1476 in St. Stephen’s Church, and 
assumed the regency for the young duke, who at that time was 
only eight years old. From now onward, even after his nephew 
had reached the age of two-and-twenty, Ludovico continued 
to rule, and according to all probabilities was destined to rule a 
long time yet ; for, some days after the poor young man had 
shown a desire to take the reins himself, he had fallen sick, 
and it was said, and not in a whisper, that he had taken one 
of those slow but mortal poisons of which princes made so 
frequent a use at this period, that, even when a malady was 
natural, a cause was always sought connected with some great 
man’s interests. However it may have been, Ludovico had 
relegated his nephew, now too weak to busy himself hencefor- 
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ward with the affairs of his duchy, to the castle of Pavia, where 
he lay and languished under the eyes of his wife Isabella, 
daughter of King Ferdinand of Naples. 

As to Ludovico, he was an ambitious man, full of courage 
and astuteness, familiar with the sword and with poison, which 
he used alternately, according to the occasion, without feeling 
any. repugnance or any predilection for either of them; but 
quite decided to be his nephew’s heir whether he died or lived. 

Florence, although she had preserved the name of a republic, 
had little by little lost all her liberties, and belonged in fact, if 
not by right, to Piero dei Medici, to whom she had been 
bequeathed as a paternal legacy by Lorenzo, as we have seen, 
at the risk of his soul’s salvation. 

The son, unfortunately, was far from having the genius of his 
father: he was handsome, it is true, whereas Lorenzo, on the 
contrary, was remarkably ugly; he had an agreeable, musical 
voice, whereas Lorenzo had always spoken through his nose; 
he was instructed in Latin and Greek, his conversation was 
pleasant and easy, and he improvised verses almost as well as 
the so-called Magnificent ; but he was both ignorant of political 
affairs and haughtily insolent in his behaviour to those who had 
made them their study. Added to this, he was an ardent lover 
of pleasure, passionately addicted to women, incessantly 
occupied with bodily exercises that should make him shine in 
their eyes, above all with tennis, a game at which he very highly 
excelled: he promised himself that, when the period of mourn- 
ing was past, he would occupy the attention not only of Florence 
but of the whole of Italy, by the splendour of his courts and 
the renown of his fétes. Piero dei Medici had at any rate formed 
this plan; but Heaven decreed otherwise. 

As to the most serene republic of Venice, whose doge was 
Agostino Barbarigo, she had attained, at the time we have 
reached, to her highest degree of power and splendour. From 
Cadiz to the Palus Mzotis, there was no port that was not 
open to her thousand ships ; she possessed in Italy, beyond the 
coastline of the canals and the ancient duchy of Venice, the 
provinces of Bergamo, Brescia, Crema, Verona, Vicenza, and 
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Padua ; she owned the marches of Treviso, which comprehend 
the districts of Feltre, Belluno, Cadore, Poleselia of Rovigo, and 
the principality of Ravenna; she also owned the Friuli, except 
Aquileia ; Istria, except Trieste ; she owned, on the east side of 
the Gulf, Zara, Spalatro, and the shore of Albania ; in the Ionian 
Sea, the islands of Zante and Corfu; in Greece, Lepanto and 
Patras; in the Morea, Morone, Corone, Neapolis, and Argos ; 
lastly, in the Archipelago, besides several little towns and stations 
on the coast, she owned Candia and the kingdom of Cyprus. 

Thus from the mouth of the Po to the eastern extremity of 
the Mediterranean, the most serene republic was mistress of 
the whole coastline, and Italy and Greece seemed to be mere 
suburbs of Venice. 

In the intervals of space left free between Naples, Milan, 
Florence, and Venice, petty tyrants had arisen who exercised an 
absolute sovereignty over their territories: thus the Colonnas 
were at Ostia and at Nettuna, the Montefeltri at Urbino, the 
Manfredi at Faenza, the Bentivogli at Bologna, the Malatesta 
family at Rimini, the Vitelli at Citta di Castello, the Baglioni 
at Perugia, the Orsini at Vicovaro, and the princes of Este at 
Ferrara. 

Finally, in the centre of this immense circle, composed of 
great Powers, of secondary States, and of little tyrannies, Rome 
was set on high, the most exalted, yet the weakest of all, with- 
out influence, without lands, without an army, without gold. 
It was the concern of the new pope to secure all this: let us 
see, therefore, what manner of man was this Alexander v1, for 
undertaking and accomplishing such a project. 


‘CHAPTER III 


ODERIGO LENZUOLO was born at Valencia, in Spain, 
in 1430 Or 1431, and on his mother’s side was descended, 
as some writers declare, of a family of royal blood, which had 
cast its eyes on the tiara only after cherishing hopes of the 
crowns of Aragon and Valencia. Roderigo from his infancy 
had shown signs of a marvellous quickness of mind, and as he 
grew older he exhibited an intelligence extremely apt for the 
study of sciences, especially law and jurisprudence: the result 
was that his first distinctions were gained in the law, a profession 
wherein he soon made a great reputation by his ability in the 
discussion of the most thorny cases. All the same, he was not 
slow to leave this career, and abandoned it quite suddenly for 
the military profession, which his father had followed ; but after 
various actions which served to display his presence of mind 
and courage, he was as much disgusted with this profession as 
with the other ; and since it happened that at the very time he 
began to feel this disgust his father died, leaving a considerable 
fortune, he resolved to do no more work, but to live according 
to his own fancies and caprices. About this time he became 
the lover of a widow who had two daughters. The widow 
dying, Roderigo took the girls under his protection, put one 
into a convent, and as the other was one of the loveliest women 
imaginable, made her his mistress. This was the notorious Rosa 
Vanozza, by whom he had five children—Francesco, Cesar, 
Lucrezia, and Goffredo ; the name of the fifth is unknown. 
Roderigo, retired from public affairs, was given up entirely 
to the affections of a lover and a father, when he heard that 
his uncle, who loved him like a son, had been elected pope 
under the name of Calixtus itl But the young man was at 
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this time so much a lover that love imposed silence on ambi- 
tion, and indeed he was almost terrified at the exaltation of his 
uncle, which was no doubt destined to force him once more into 
public life. Consequently, instead of hurrying to Rome, as 
anyone else in his place would have done, he was content to 
indite to His Holiness a letter in which he begged for the con- 
tinuation of his favours, and wished him a long and happy reign. 

This reserve on the part of one of his relatives, contrasted 
with the ambitious schemes which beset the new pope at every 
step, struck Calixtus 11 in a singular way: he knew the stuff 
that was in young Roderigo, and at a time when he was besieged 
on all sides by mediocrities, this powerful nature holding 
modestly aside gained new grandeur in his eyes: so he replied 
instantly to Roderigo that on the receipt of his letter he must 
quit Spain for Italy, Valencia for Rome. 

This letter uprooted Roderigo from the centre of happiness 
he had created for himself, and where he might perhaps have 
slumbered on like an ordinary man, if fortune had not thus 
interposed to drag him forcibly away. Roderigo was happy, 
Roderigo was rich ; the evil passions which were natural to him 
had been, if not extinguished, at least lulled ; he was frightened 
himself at the idea of changing the quiet life he was leading for 
the ambitious, agitated career that was promised him; and in- 
stead of obeying his uncle, he delayed the preparations for 
departure, hoping that Calixtus would forget him. It was not 
so: two months after he received the letter from the pope, there 
arrived at Valencia a prelate from Rome, the bearer of Roderigo’s 
nomination to a benefice worth 20,000 ducats a year, and also 
a positive order to the holder of the post to come and take 
possession of his charge as soon as possible. 

Holding back was no longer feasible: so Roderigo obeyed ; 
but as he did not wish to be separated from the source 
whence had sprung eight years of happiness, Rosa Vanozza 
also left Spain, and while he was going to Rome, she betook 
herself to Venice, accompanied by two confidential servants, 
and under the protection of a Spanish gentleman named 
Manuel Melchior. ~” 
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Fortune kept the promises she had made to. Roderigo: the 
pope received him as a son, and made him successively 
Archbishop of Valencia, Cardinal-Deacon, and Vice-Chancellor. 
To all these favours Calixtus added a revenue of 40,000 ducats, 
so that at the age of scarcely thirty-five Roderigo found himself 
the equal of a prince in riches and power. 

Roderigo had had some reluctance about accepting the 
cardinalship, which kept him fast at Rome, and would have 
preferred to be General of the Church, a position which would 
have allowed him more liberty for seeing his mistress and his 
family ; but his uncle Calixtus made him reckon with the 
possibility of being his successor some day, and from that 
moment the idea of being the supreme head of kings and 
nations took such hold of Roderigo, that he no longer had 
any end in view but that which his uncle had made him 
entertain. 

From that day forward, there began to grow up in the 
young cardinal that talent for hypocrisy which made of him 
the most perfect incarnation of the devil that has perhaps 
ever existed; and Roderigo was no longer the same man: 
with words of repentance and humility on his lips, his head 
bowed as though he were bearing the weight of his past sins, 
disparaging the riches which he had acquired, and which, 
according to him, were the wealth of the poor and ought to 
return to the poor, he passed his life in churches, monasteries, 
and hospitals, acquiring, his historian tells us, even in the eyes 
of his enemies, the reputation of a Solomon for wisdom, of a Job 
for patience, and of a very Moses for his promulgation of the 
word of God: Rosa Vanozza was the only person in the 
world who could appreciate the value of this pious cardinal’s 
conversion. 

It proved a lucky thing for Roderigo that he had assumed 
this pious attitude, for his protector died after a reign of three 
years three months and nineteen days, and he was now sus- 
tained by his own merit alone against the numerous enemies 
he had made by his rapid rise to fortune: so during the whole 
of the reign of Pius 1 he lived always apart from public affairs, 
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and only reappeared in the days of Sixtus rv, who made him 
the gift of the abbacy of Subiaco, and sent him in the capacity 
of ambassador to the kings of Aragon and Portugal. On his re- 
turn, which took place during the pontificate of Innocent vi1l, 
he decided to fetch his family at last to Rome: thither they 
came, escorted by Don Manuel Melchior, who from that 
moment passed as the husband of Rosa Vanozza, and took 
the name of Count Ferdinand of Castile. The Cardinal 
Roderigo received the noble Spaniard as a countryman and a 
friend; and he, who expected to lead a most retired life, 
engaged a house in the street of the Lungara, near the church 
of Regina Cceli, on the banks of the Tiber. There it was 
that, after passing the day in prayers and pious works, Cardinal 
Roderigo used to repair each evening and lay aside his mask. 
And it was said though nobody could prove it, that in this 
house infamous scenes passed: there was talk of illicit relations 
between father and daughter, and between the two brothers 
and their sister ; so that, with a view to checking the rumours 
that began to spread abroad, Roderigo sent Cesare to study 
at Pisa, and married Lucrezia to a young gentleman of Aragon ; 
thus there only remained at home Rosa Vanozza and her two 
sons: such was the state of things when Innocent viii died 
and Roderigo Borgia was proclaimed pope. 

We have seen by what means the nomination was effected ; 
and so the five cardinals who had taken no part in this simony— 
namely, the Cardinals of Naples, Siena, Portugal, Santa Maria- 
in-Porticu, and St. Peter-in-Vinculis—protested loudly against 
this election, which they treated as a piece of jobbery; but 
Roderigo had none the less, however it was done, secured his 
majority; Roderigo was none the less the two hundred and 
sixtieth successor of St. Peter. 

Alexander vi, however, though he had arrived at his 
object, did not dare throw off at first the mask which the 
Cardinal Borgia had wom so long, although when he was 
apprised of his election he could not dissimulate his joy; 
indeed, on hearing the favourable result of the scrutiny, he 
lifted his hands to heaven and cried, in the accents of satisfied 
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ambition, “Am I then pope? Am I then Christ’s vicar? Am 
I then the keystone of the Christian world?” 

‘Yes, holy father,” replied Cardinal Ascanio Sforza, the 
same who had sold to Roderigo the nine votes that were at 
his disposal at the Conclave for four.mules laden with silver ; 
“and we hope by your election to give glory to God, repose to 
the Church, and joy to Christendom, seeing that you have 
been chosen by the Almighty Himself as the most worthy among 
all your brethren.” 

But in the short interval occupied by this reply, the new 
pope had already assumed the papal authority, and in a humble 
voice and with hands crossed upon his breast, he spoke: 

** We hope that God will grant us His powerful aid, in spite 
of our weakness, and that He will do for us that which He did 
for the apostle when aforetime He put into his hands the keys 
of heaven and entrusted to him the government of the Church, 
a government which without the aid of God would prove too 
heavy a burden for mortal man; but God promised that His 
Spirit should direct him ; God will do the same, I trust, for us; 
and for your part, we fear not lest any of you fail in that holy 
obedience which is due unto the head of the Church, even as the 
flock of Christ was bidden to follow the prince of the apostles.” 

Having spoken these words, Alexander donned the 
pontifical robes, and through the windows of the Vatican 
had strips of paper thrown out on which his name was written 
in Latin. These, blown by the wind, seemed to convey to 
the whole world the news of the great event which was about 
to change the face of Italy. The same day couriers started 
for all the courts of Europe. 

Ceesar Borgia learned the news of his father’s election at 
the University of Pisa, where he was a student. His ambition 
had sometimes dreamed of such good fortune, yet his joy was 
little short of madness. He was then a young man, about 
twenty-two or twenty-four years of age, skilful in all bodily 
exercises, and especially in fencing ; he could ride barebacked 
the most fiery steeds, could cut off the head of a bull ata 
single sword-stroke ; moreover, he was arrogant, jealous, and 
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insincere. According to Tommasi, he was great among the 
godless, as his brother Francesco was good among the great. 
As to his face, even contemporary authors have left utterly 
different descriptions; for some have painted him as a 
monster of ugliness, while others, on the contrary, extol his 
beauty. This contradiction is due to the fact that at certain 
times of the year, and especially in the spring, his face was 
covered with an eruption which, so long as it lasted, made 
him an object of horror and disgust, while all the rest 
of the year he was the sombre, black-haired cavalier with pale 
skin and tawny beard whom Raphael shows us in the fine 
portrait he made of him. And historians, both chroniclers 
and painters, agree as to his fixed and powerful gaze, behind 
which burned a ceaseless flame, giving to his face something 
infernal and superhuman. Such was the man whose fortune 
was to fulfil all his desires. He had taken for his motto, 
Aut Caesar, aut nihil: Cesar or nothing. 

Cesar posted to Rome with certain of his friends, and 
scarcely was he recognised at the gates of the city when the 
deference shown to him gave instant proof of the change in 
his fortunes: at the Vatican the respect was twice as great; 
mighty men bowed down before him as before one mightier 
than themselves. And so, in his impatience, he stayed not 
to visit his mother or any other member of his family, but 
went straight to the pope to kiss his feet; and as the pope had 
been forewarned of his coming, he awaited him in the midst 
of a brilliant and numerous assemblage of cardinals, with the 
three other brothers standing behind him. His Holiness 
received Ceesar with a gracious countenance; still, he did not 
allow himself any demonstration of his paternal love, but, bend- 
ing towards him, kissed him on the forehead, and inquired how 
he was and how he had fared on his journey. Czesar replied 
that he was wonderfully well, and altogether at the service of 
His Holiness; that, as to the journey, the trifling incon- 
veniences and short fatigue had been compensated, and far 
more than compensated, by the joy which he felt in being able 
to adore upon the papal throne a pope who was so worthy. 
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At these words, leaving Cesar still on his knees, and re: 
seating himself—for he had risen from his seat to embrace him 
—the pope assumed a grave and composed expression of face, 
and spoke as follows, loud enough to be heard by all, and 
slowly enough for everyone present to be able to ponder and 
retain in his memory even the least of his words :— 

‘‘We are convinced, Cesar, that you are peculiarly rejoiced 
in beholding us on this sublime height, so far above our 
deserts, whereto it has pleased the Divine goodness to exalt us. 
This joy of yours is first of all our due because of the love we 
have always borne you and which we bear you still, and in the 
second place is prompted by your own personal interest, since 
henceforth you may feel sure of receiving from our pontifical 
hand those benefits which your own good works shall deserve. 
But if your joy—and this we say to you as we have even now 
said to your brothers—if your joy is founded on aught else than 
this, you are very greatly mistaken, Ceesar, and you will find 
yourself sadly deceived. Perhaps we have been ambitious 
—we confess this humbly before the face of all men— 
passionately and immoderately ambitious to attain to the 
dignity of sovereign pontiff, and to reach this end we have 
followed every path that is open to human industry; but we 
have acted thus, vowing an inward vow that when once we had 
reached our goal, we would follow no other path but that 
which conduces best to the service of God and to the advance- 
ment of the Holy See, so that the glorious memory of the 
deeds that we shall do may efface the shameful recollection of 
the deeds we have already done. Thus shall we, let us 
hope, leave to those who follow us a track whereupon if they 
find not the footsteps of a saint, they may at least tread in the 
path of a true pontiff. God, who has furthered the means, 
claims at our hands the fruits, and we desire to discharge to 
the full this mighty debt that we have incurred to Him; and 
accordingly we refuse to arouse by any deceit the stern rigour 
of His judgments. One sole hindrance could have power to 
shake our good intentions, and that might happen should we 
feel too keen an interest in your fortunes. Therefore are we 
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armed beforehand against our love, and therefore have we 
prayed to God beforehand that we stumble not because of 
you; for in the path of favouritism a pope cannot slip without 
a fall, and cannot fall without injury and dishonour to the 
Holy See. Even to the end of our life we shall deplore the 
faults which have brought this experience home to us; and 
may it please God that our uncle Calixtus of blessed memory 
bear not this day in purgatory the burden of our sins, more 
heavy, alas, than his own! Ah, he was rich in every virtue, he 
was full of good intentions; but he loved too much his own 
people, and among them he loved me chief. And so he 
suffered this love to lead him blindly astray, all this love 
that he bore to his kindred, who to him were too truly 
flesh of his flesh, so that he heaped upon the heads of a 
few persons only, and those perhaps the least worthy, benefits 
_which would more fittingly have rewarded the deserts of many. 
In truth, he bestowed upon our house treasures that should 
never have been amassed at the expense of the poor, or else 
should have been turned to a better purpose. He severed 
from the ecclesiastical State, already weak and poor, the duchy 
of Spoleto and other wealthy properties, that he might make 
them fiefs to us; he confided to our weak hands the vice- 
chancellorship, the vice-prefecture of Rome, the generalship of 
the Church, and all the other most important offices, which, 
instead of being monopolised by us, should have been con- 
ferred on those who were most meritorious. Moreover, there 
were persons who were raised on our recommendation to 
posts of great dignity, although they had no claims but such as 
our undue partiality accorded them; others were left out 
with no reason for their failure except the jealousy excited in 
us by their virtues. To rob Ferdinand of Aragon of the 
kingdom of Naples, Calixtus kindled a terrible war, which by a 
happy issue only served to increase our fortune, and by an 
unfortunate issue must have brought shame and disaster upon 
the Holy See. Lastly, by allowing himself to be governed by 
men who sacrificed public good to their private interests, he 
inflicted an injury, not only upon the pontifical throne and his 
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own reputation, but what is far worse, far more deadly, upon 
his own conscience. And yet, O wise judgments of God! 
hard and incessantly though he toiled to establish our fortunes, 
scarcely had he left empty that supreme seat which we occupy 
to-day, when we were cast down from the pinnacle whereon we 
had climbed, abandoned to the fury of. the rabble and the 
vindictive hatred of the Roman barons, who chose to feel 
offended by our goodness to their enemies. Thus, not only, 
we tell you, Cesar, not only did we plunge headlong from 
the summit of our grandeur, losing the worldly goods and 
dignities which our uncle had heaped at our feet, but for very 
peril of our life we were condemned to a voluntary exile, we 
and our friends, and in this way only did we contrive to 
escape the storm which our too good fortune had stirred 
up against us. Now this is a plain proof that God mocks at 
men’s designs when they are bad ones. How great an error 
is it for any pope to devote more care to the welfare of 
a house, which cannot last more than a few years, than 
to the glory of the Church, which will last for ever! What 
utter folly for any public man whose position is not inherited 
and cannot be bequeathed to his posterity, to support 
the edifice of his grandeur on any other basis than the 
noblest virtue practised for the general good, and to suppose 
that he can ensure the continuance of his own fortune other- 
wise than by taking all precautions against sudden whirlwinds 
which are wont to arise in the midst of a calm, and to blow up 
the storm-clouds—I mean the host of enemies. Now any one 
of these enemies who does his worst can cause injuries far 
more powerful than any help that is at all likely to come from 
a hundred friends and their lying promises. If you and your 
brothers walk in the path of virtue which we shall now open 
for you, every wish of your heart shall be instantly accom- 
plished ; but if you take the other path, if you have ever 
hoped that our affection will wink at disorderly life, then you 
will very soon find out that we are truly pope, Father of the 
Church, not father of the family ; that, vicar of Christ as we 
are, we shall act as we deem best for Christendom, and not 
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as you deem best for your own private good. And now that we 
have come to.a thorough understanding, Cesar, receive out 
pontifical blessing.” And with these words Alexander vi rose 
up, laid his hands upon his son’s head, for Cesar was still 
kneeling, and then retired into his apartments, without inviting 
him to follow. 

The young man remained awhile stupefied at this discourse, 
so utterly unexpected, so utterly destructive at one fell blow 
to his most cherished hopes. He rose giddy and staggering 
like a drunken man, and at once leaving the Vatican, hurried 
to his mother, whom he had forgotten before, but sought now 
in his despair. Rosa Vanozza possessed all the vices and all 
the virtues of a Spanish courtesan ; her devotion to the Virgin 
amounted to superstition, her fondness for her children to 
weakness, and her love for Roderigo to sensuality. In the 
depth of her heart she relied on the influence she had been 
able to exercise over him for nearly thirty years; and like a 
snake, she knew how to envelop him in her coils when the 
fascination of her glance had lost its power. Rosa knew of old 
the profound hypocrisy of her lover, and thus she was in no 
difficulty about reassuring Ceesar. 

Lucrezia was with her mother when Cesar arrived ; the two 
young people exchanged a lover-like kiss beneath her very 
eyes: and before he left Czesar had made an appointment 
for the same evening with Lucrezia, who was now living— 
apart from her husband, to whom Roderigo paid a pension 
—in her palace of the Via del Pelegrino, opposite the Campo 
dei Fiori, and there enjoying perfect liberty. 

In the evening, at the hour fixed, Cesar appeared at 
Lucrezia’s ; but he found there his brother Francesco. The 
two young men had never been friends. Still, as their tastes 
were very different, hatred with Francesco was only the fear 
of the deer for the hunter; but with Cesar it was the desire 
for vengeance and that lust for blood which lurks perpetually 
in the heart of a tiger. The two brothers none the less 
embraced, one from general kindly feeling, the other from 
hypocrisy ; but at first sight of one another the sentiment of a 
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double rivalry, first in their father’s and. then in their sister's 
good graces, had sent the blood mantling to the cheek of 
Francesco, and called a deadly pallor into Caesar's. So the 
two young men sat on, each resolved not to be the first to 
leave, when all at once there was a knock at the door, anda 
rival was announced before whom both of them were bound 
to give way: it was their father. 

Rosa Vanozza was quite right in comforting Cesar. 
Indeed, although Alexander v1 had repudiated the abuses of 
nepotism, he understood very well the part that was to be 
played for his benefit by his sons and his daughter; for he 
knew he could always count on Lucrezia and Cesar, if not on 
Francesco and Goffredo. In these matters the sister was quite 
worthy of her brother. Lucrezia was wanton in imagination, 
godless by nature, ambitious and designing: she had a craving 
for pleasure, admiration, honours, money, jewels, gorgeous 
stuffs, and magnificent mansions. A true Spaniard beneath her 
golden tresses, a courtesan beneath her frank looks, she carried 
the head of a Raphael Madonna, and concealed the heart of a 
Messalina. She was dear to Roderigo both as daughter and 
as mistress, and he saw himself reflected in her as in a magic 
mirror, every passion and every vice. Lucrezia and Cesar were 
accordingly the best beloved of his heart, and the three com- 
posed that diabolical trio which for eleven years occupied the 
pontifical throne, like a mocking parody of the heavenly Trinity. 

Nothing occurred at first to give the lie to Alexander’s 
professions of principle in the discourse he addressed to 
Cesar, and the first year of his pontificate exceeded all 
the hopes of Rome at the time of his election. He 
arranged for the provision of stores in the public granaries 
with such liberality, that within the memory of man there had 
never been such astonishing abundance; and with a view to 
extending the general prosperity to the lowest class, he organised 
numerous doles to be paid out of his private fortune, which 
made it possible for the very poor to participate in the 
general banquet from which they had been excluded for long 
enough. The safety of the city was secured, from the very 
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first days of his accession, by the establishment of a strong and 
vigilant police force, and a tribunal consisting of four 
magistrates of irreproachable character, empowered to 
prosecute all nocturnal crimes, which during the last pontificate 
had been so common that their very numbers made impunity 
certain: these judges from the first showed a severity which 
neither the rank nor the purse of the culprit could modify. 
This presented such a great contrast to the corruption of the 
last reign,—in the course of which the vice-chamberlain one 
day remarked in public, when certain people were complaining 
of the venality of justice, “God wills not that a sinner die, 
but that he live and pay,”—that the capital of the Christian 
world felt for one brief moment restored to the happy days of 
the papacy. So, at the end of a year, Alexander vi had 
reconquered that spiritual credit, so to speak, which his pre- 
decessors lost. His political credit was still to be established, 
if he was to carry out the first part of his gigantic scheme. To 
arrive at this, he must employ two agencies—alliances and 
conquests. His plan was to begin with alliances. The 
gentleman of Aragon who had married Lucrezia when she was 
only the daughter of Cardinal Roderigo Borgia was not a 
man powerful enough, either by birth and fortune or by 
intellect, to enter with any sort of effect into the plots and 
plans of Alexander vi; the separation was therefore changed 
into a divorce, and Lucrezia Borgia was now free to remarry. 
Alexander opened up two negotiations at the same time; he 
needed an ally to keep a watch on the policy of the neighbour- 
ing States. John Sforza, grandson of Alexander Sforza, 
brother of the great Francis 1, Duke of Milan, was lord of 
Pesaro ; the geographical situation of this place, on the coast, 
on the way between Florence and Venice, was wonderfully 
convenient for his purpose; so Alexander first cast an eye 
upon him, and as the interest of both parties was evidently the 
same, it came about that John Sforza was very soon Lucrezia’s 
second husband. 

At the same time overtures had been made to Alfonso of 
Aragon, heir presumptive to the crown of Naples, to arrange a 
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marriage between Dojia Sancia, his illegitimate daughter, and 
Goffredo, the pope’s third son; but as the old Ferdinand 
wanted to make the best bargain he could out of it, he dragged 
on the negotiations as long as possible, urging that the two 
children were not of marriageable age, and so, highly honoured 
as he felt in such a prospective alliance, there was no hurry 
about the engagement. Matters stopped at this point, to the 
great annoyance of Alexander v1, who saw through this excuse, 
and understood that the postponement was nothing more nor 
less than a refusal. Accordingly Alexander and Ferdinand 
remained in sfatu quo, equals in the political game, both on the 
watch till events should declare for one or other. The turn of 
fortune was for Alexander. 

Italy, though tranquil, was instinctively conscious that her 
calm was nothing but the lull which goes before a storm. She 
was too rich and too happy to escape the envy of other nations. 
As yet the plains of Pisa had not been reduced to marsh-lands 
by the combined negligence and jealousy of the Florentine 
Republic, neither had the rich country that lay around Rome 
been converted into a barren desert by the wars of the 
Colonna and Orsini families; not yet had the Marquis of 
Marignan razed to the ground a hundred and twenty villages 
in the republic of Siena alone ; and though the Maremma was 
unhealthy, it was not yet a poisonous marsh: it is a fact that 
Flavio Blondo, writing in 1450, describes Ostia as being merely 
less flourishing than in the days of the Romans, when she had 
numbered 50,000 inhabitants, whereas now in our own day 
there are barely 30 in all. 

The Italian peasants were perhaps the most blest on the 
face of the earth: instead of living scattered about the country 
in solitary fashion, they lived in villages that were enclosed by 
walls as a protection for their harvests, animals, and farm 
implements ; their houses—at any rate those that yet stand— 
prove that they lived in much more comfortable and beautiful 
surroundings than the ordinary townsman of our day. Further, 
there was a community of interests, and many people collected 
together in the fortified villages, with the result that little by 
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little they attained to an importance never acquired by the 
boorish French peasants or the German serfs ; they bore arms, 
they had a common treasury, they elected their own 
magistrates, and whenever they went out to fight, it was to 
save their common country. 

Also commerce was no less flourishing than agriculture ; 
Italy at this period was rich in industries—silk, wool, hemp, 
fur, alum, sulphur, bitumen ; those products which the Italian 
soil could not bring forth were imported, from the Black Sea, 
from Egypt, from Spain, from France, and often returned 
whence they came, their worth doubled by labour and fine 
workmanship. The rich man brought his merchandise, the 
poor his industry: the one was sure of finding workmen, the 
other was sure of finding work. 

Art also was by no means behindhand: Dante, Giotto, 
Brunelleschi, and Donatello were dead, but Ariosto, Raphael, 
Bramante, and Michael Angelo were now living. Rome, 
Florence, and Naples had inherited the masterpieces of 
antiquity ; and the manuscripts of A‘schylus, Sophocles, and 
Euripides had come (thanks to the conquest of Mahomet 11) 
to rejoin the statue of Xanthippus and the works of Phidias 
and Praxiteles. The principal sovereigns of Italy had come to 
understand, when they let their eyes dwell upon the fat 
harvests, the wealthy villages, the flourishing manufactories, 
and the marvellous churches, and then compared with them 
the poor and rude nations of fighting men who surrounded 
them on all sides, that some day or other they were destined 
to become for other countries what America was for Spain, a 
vast gold-mine for them to work. In consequence of this, a 
league offensive and defensive had been signed, about 1480, 
by Naples, Milan, Florence, and Ferrara, prepared to take a 
stand against enemies within or without, in Italy or outside. 
Ludovico Sforza, who was more than anyone else interested in 
maintaining this league, because he was nearest to France, 
whence the storm seemed to threaten, saw in the new pope’s 
election means not only of strengthening the league, but of 
making its power and unity conspicuous in the sight of Europe. 


CHAPTER IV 


N the occasion of each new election to the papacy, it is 

the custom for all the Christian States to send a solemn 
embassy to Rome, to renew their oath of allegiance to the 
Holy Father. Ludovico Sforza conceived the idea that the 
ambassadors of the four Powers should unite and make their 
entry into Rome on the same day, appointing one of their 
envoys, viz. the representative of the King of Naples, to be 
spokesman for all four. Unluckily, this plan did not agree 
with the magnificent projects of Piero dei Medici. That 
proud youth, who had been appointed ambassador of the 
Florentine Republic, had seen in the mission entrusted to 
him by his fellow-citizens the means of making a brilliant 
display of his own wealth. From the day of his nomination 
onwards, his palace was constantly filled with tailors, jewellers, 
and merchants of priceless stuffs; magnificent clothes had 
been made for him, embroidered with precious stones which 
he had selected from the family treasures. All his jewels, 
perhaps the richest in Italy, were distributed about the liveries 
of his pages, and one of them, his favourite, was to wear a 
collar of pearls valued by itself at 100,000 ducats, or almost 
a million of our francs. In his party the Bishop of Arezzo, 
Gentile, who had once been Lorenzo dei Medici’s tutor, was 
elected as second ambassador, and it was his duty to speak. 
Now Gentile, who had prepared his speech, counted on his 
eloquence to charm the ear quite as much as Piero counted 
on his riches to dazzle the eye. But the eloquence of Gentile 
would be lost completely if nobody was to speak but the 
ambassador of the King of Naples; and the magnificence of 
Piero dei Medici would never be noticed at all if he went to 
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Rome mixed up with all the other ambassadors. These two 
important interests, compromised by the Duke of Milan’s 
proposition, changed the whole face of Italy. 

Ludovico Sforza had already made sure of Ferdinand’s 
promise to conform to the plan he had invented, when the 
old king, at the solicitation of Piero, suddenly drew back. 
Sforza found out how this change had come about, and learned 
that it was Piero’s influence that had overmastered his own. 
He could not disentangle the real motives that had prompted 
the change, and imagined there was some secret league against 
himself: he attributed the changed political programme to the 
death of Lorenzo dei Medici. But whatever its cause might 
be, it was evidently prejudicial to his own interests: Florence, 
Milan’s old ally, was abandoning her for Naples. He resolved 
to throw a counter weight into the scales; so, betraying to 
Alexander the policy of Piero and Ferdinand, he proposed to 
form a defensive and offensive alliance with him and admit 
the republic of Venice: Duke Hercules 11 of Ferrara was 
also to be summoned to pronounce for one or other of the 
two leagues. Alexander v1, wounded by Ferdinand’s treat- 
ment of himself, accepted Ludovico Sforza’s proposition, and 
an Act of Confederation was signed on the 22nd of April 1493, 
by which the new allies pledged themselves to set on foot for 
the maintenance of the public peace an army of 20,000 horse 
and 6000 infantry. 

Ferdinand was frightened when he beheld the formation of 
this league; but he thought he could neutralise its effects by 
depriving Ludovico Sforza of his regency, which he had already 
kept beyond the proper time, though as yet he was not strictly 
an usurper. Although the young Galeazzo, his nephew, had 
reached the age of two-and-twenty, Ludovico Sforza none the 
less continued regent. Now Ferdinand definitely proposed to 
the Duke of Milan that he should resign the sovereign power 
into the hands of his nephew, on pain of being declared an 
usurper. 

This was a bold stroke; but there was a risk of inciting 
Ludovico Sforza to start one of those political plots that he 
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was so familiar with, never recoiling from any situation, how- 
ever dangerous it might be. This was exactly what happened : 
Sforza, uneasy about his duchy, resolved to threaten Ferdinand’s 
kingdom. , 

Nothing could be easier: he knew the warlike notions of 
Charles vi11, and the pretensions of the house of France to 
the kingdom of Naples. He sent two ambassadors to invite 
the young king to claim the rights of Anjou usurped by 
Aragon ; and with a view to reconciling Charles to so distant 
and hazardous an expedition, offered him a free and friendly 
passage through his own States. 

Such a proposition was welcome to Charles vii, as we 
might suppose from our knowledge of his character; a 
magnificent prospect was opened to him as by an enchanter: 
what Ludovico Sforza was offering him was virtually the 
command of the Mediterranean, the protectorship of the 
whole of Italy; it was an open road, through Naples and 
Venice, that well might lead to the conquest of Turkey or 
the Holy Land, if he ever had the fancy to avenge the 
disasters of Nicopolis and Mansourah. So the proposition 
was accepted, and a secret alliance was signed, with Count 
Charles di Belgiojoso and the Count of Cajazzo acting for 
Ludovico Sforza, and the Bishop of St. Malo and Seneschal 
de Beaucaire for Charles vii. By this treaty it was agreed— 

That the King of France should attempt the conquest of 
the kingdom of Naples ; 

That the Duke of Milan should grant a passage to the King 
of France through his territories, and accompany him with five 
hundred lances ; 

That the Duke of Milan should permit the King of France 
to send out as many ships of war as he pleased from Genoa ; 

Lastly, that the Duke of Milan should lend the King of 
France 200,000 ducats, payable when he started. 

On his side, Charles vi11 agreed— 

To defend the personal authority of Ludovico Sforza over 
the duchy of Milan against anyone who might attempt to 


turn him out ; 
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To keep two hundred French lances always in readiness to 
help the house of Sforza, at Asti, a town belonging to the Duke 
of Orleans by the inheritance of his mother, Valentina Visconti ; 

Lastly, to hand over to his ally the principality of Tarentum 
immediately after the conquest of Naples was effected. 

This treaty was scarcely concluded when Charles vit1, who 
exaggerated its advantages, began to dream of freeing himself 
from every let or hindrance to the expedition. Precautions 
were necessary ; for his relations with the great Powers were 
far from being what he could have wished. 

Indeed, Henry vir had disembarked at Calais with a 
formidable army, and was threatening France with another 
invasion. 

Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain, if they had not assisted 
at the fall of the house of Anjou, had at any rate helped the 
Aragon party with men and money. 

Lastly, the war with the emperor acquired a fresh impetus 
when Charles vimt sent back Margaret of Burgundy to her 
father Maximilian, and contracted a marriage with Anne of 
Brittany. 

By the treaty of Etaples, on the 3rd of November 1492, 
Henry vii cancelled the alliance with the King of the Romans, 
and pledged himself not to follow his conquests. 

This cost Charles vill 745,000 gold crowns and the expenses 
of the war with England. 

By the treaty of Barcelona, dated the rgth of January 1493, 
Ferdinand the Catholic and Isabella agreed never to grant aid 
to their cousin, Ferdinand of Naples, and never to put obstacles 
in the way of the French king in Italy. 

This cost Charles vu1 Perpignan, Roussillon, and the 
Cerdagne, which had all been given to Louis x1 as a 
hostage for the sum of 300,000 ducats by John of Aragon; 
but at the time agreed upon, Louis x1 would not give them 
up for the money, for the old fox knew very well how 
important were these doors to the Pyrenees, and proposed 
in case of war to keep them shut. 

Lastly, by the treaty of Senlis, dated the 23rd of May 1493, 
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Maximilian granted a gracious pardon to France for the insult 
her king had offered him. 

It cost Charles vim the counties of Burgundy, Artois, 
Charolais, and the seigniory of Noyers, which had come to 
him as Margaret’s dowry, and also the towns of Aire, Hesdin, 
and Bethune, which he promised to deliver up to Philip of 
Austria on the day he came of age. 

By dint of all these sacrifices the young king made peace 
with his neighbours, and could set on foot the enterprise that 
Ludovico Sforza had proposed. We have already explained 
that the project came into Sforza’s mind when his plan about 
the deputation was refused, and that the refusal was due to 
Piero dei Medici’s desire to make an exhibition of his magni- 
ficent jewels, and Gentile’s desire to make his speech. 

Thus the vanity of a tutor and the pride of his scholar 
together combined to agitate the civilised world from the Gulf 
of Tarentum to the Pyrenees. 

Alexander vi was in the very centre of the impending 
earthquake, and before Italy had any idea that the earliest 
shocks were at hand he had profited by the perturbed pre- 
occupation of other people to give the lie to that famous 
speech we have reported. He created cardinal John Borgia, 
a nephew, who during the last pontificate had been elected 
Archbishop of Montréal and Governor of Rome. This pro- 
motion caused no discontent, because of John’s antecedents; 
and Alexander, encouraged by the success of this, promised 
to Cesar Borgia the archbishopric of Valencia, a benefice he 
had himself enjoyed before his elevation to the papacy. But 
here the difficulty arose on the side of the recipient. The 
young man, full-blooded, with all the vices and natural 
instincts of a captain of condottierl, had very great trouble 
in assuming even the appearance of a Churchman’s virtue; 
but as he knew from his own father’s mouth that the highest 
secular dignities were reserved for his elder brother, he 
decided to take what he could get, for fear of getting nothing ; 
but his hatred for Francesco grew stronger, for from hence- 
forth he was doubly his rival, both in love and ambition. 
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Suddenly Alexander beheld the old king Ferdinand return- 
ing to his side, and at the very moment when he least expected 
it. The pope was too clever a politician to accept a recon- 
ciliation without finding out the cause of it; he soon learned 
what plots were hatching at the French court against the 
kingdom of Naples, and the whole situation was explained. 

Now it was his turn to impose conditions. 

He demanded the completion of a marriage between 
Goffredo, his third son, and Dojia Sancia, Alfonso’s illegiti- 
mate daughter. 

He demanded that she should bring her husband as dowry 
the principality of Squillace and the county of Cariati, with an 
income of 10,000 ducats and the office of protonotary, one of 
the seven great crown offices which are independent of royal 
control. 

He demanded for his eldest son, whom Ferdinand the 
Catholic had just made Duke of Gandia, the principality of 
Tricarico, the counties of Chiaramonte, Lauria, and Carinola, 
an income of 12,000 ducats, and the first of the seven great 
offices which should fall vacant. 

He demanded that Virginio Orsini, his ambassador at the 
Neapolitan court, should be given a third great office, viz. that 
of Constable, the most important of them all. 

Lastly, he demanded that Giuliano della Rovere, one of the 
five cardinals who had opposed his election and was now 
taking refuge at Ostia, where the oak whence he took his name 
and bearings is still to be seen carved on all the walls, should 
be driven out of that town, and the town itself given over 
to him. 

In exchange, he merely pledged himself never to withdraw 
from the house of Aragon the investiture of the kingdom of 
Naples accorded by his predecessors. Ferdinand was paying 
somewhat dearly for a simple promise ; but on the keeping of 
this promise the legitimacy of his power wholly depended. 
For the kingdom of Naples was a fief of the Holy See; and to 
the pope alone belonged the right of pronouncing on the 
justice of each competitor’s pretensions; the continuance of 
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this. investiture was therefore of the highest conceivable 
importance to Aragon just at the time when Anjou was rising 
up with an army at her back to dispossess her. 

For a year after he mounted the papal throne, Alexander v1 
had made great strides, as we see, in the extension of his 
temporal power. In-his own hands he held, to be sure, only 
the least in size of the Italian territories ; but by the marriage 
of his daughter Lucrezia with the lord of Pesaro he was 
stretching out one hand as far as Venice, while by the 
marriage of the Prince of Squillace with Dofa Sancia, and the 
territories conceded to the Duke of Gandia, he was touching 
with the other hand the boundary of Calabria. 

When this treaty, so advantageous for himself, was duly 
signed, he made Czesar Cardinal of Santa Maria Novella, for 
Cesar was always complaining of being left out in the distri- 
bution of his father’s favours. 

Only, as there was as yet no precedent in Church history for 
a bastard’s donning the scarlet, the pope hunted up four false 
witnesses who declared that Ceasar was the son of Count 
Ferdinand of Castile; who was, as we know, that valuable 
person Don Manuel Melchior, and who played the father’s part 
with just as much solemnity as he had played the husband’s. 

The wedding of the two bastards was most splendid, rich with 
the double pomp of Church and King. As the pope had 
settled that the young bridal pair should live near him, Casar 
Borgia, the new cardinal, undertook to manage the ceremony of 
their entry into Rome and the reception, and Lucrezia, who 
enjoyed at her father’s side an amount of favour hitherto 
unheard of at the papal court, desired on her part to contribute 
all the splendour she had it in her power to add. He there- 
fore went to receive the young people with a stately and 
magnificent escort of lords and cardinals, while she awaited 
them attended by the loveliest and noblest ladies of Rome, in 
one of the halls of the Vatican. A throne was there prepared 
for the pope, and at his feet were cushions for Lucrezia and 
Dofia Sancia. “Thus,” writes Tommaso Tommasi, “by the 
look of the assembly and the sort of conversation that went on 
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for hours, you would suppose you were present at some 
magnificent and voluptuous royal audience of ancient Assyria, 
rather than at the severe consistory of a Roman pontiff, whose 
solemn duty it is to exhibit in every act the sanctity of the 
name he bears. But,” continues the same historian, “if the 
Eve of Pentecost was spent in such worthy functions, the 
celebrations of the coming of the Holy Ghost on the following 
day were no less decorous and becoming to the spirit of the 
Church ; for thus writes ne master of the ceremonies in his 
journal :— 

““¢The pope made his entry into the Church of the Holy 
Apostles, and beside him on the marble steps of the pulpit 
where the canons of St. Peter are wont to chant the Epistle 
and Gospel, sat Lucrezia his daughter and Sancia his son’s 
wife: round about them, a disgrace to the Church and a public 
scandal, were grouped a number of other Roman ladies far 
more fit to dwell in Messalina’s city than in St. Peter’s.’” 

So at Rome and Naples did men slumber while ruin was at 
hand ; so did they waste their time and squander their money 
in a vain display of pride; and this was going on while the 
French, thoroughly alive, were busy laying hands upon the 
torches with which they would presently set Italy on fire. 

Indeed, the designs of Charles vir for conquest were no 
longer for anybody a matter of doubt. The young king had 
sent an embassy to the various Italian States, composed of 
Perrone dei Baschi, Briconnet, d’Aubigny, and the president of 
the Provencal Parliament. The mission of this embassy was 
to demand from the Italian princes their co-operation in 
recovering the rights of the crown of Naples for the house of 
Anjou. 

The embassy first approached the Venetians, demanding 
aid and counsel for the king their master. But the Venetians, 
faithful to their political tradition, which had gained for them 
the sobriquet of “‘the Jews of Christendom,” replied that they 
were not in a position to give any aid to the young king, so 
long as they had to keep ceaselessly on guard against the 
Turks ; that, as to advice, it would be too great a presumption 
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in them to give advice to a prince who was surrounded by 
such experienced generals and such able ministers. 

Perrone dei Baschi, when he found he could get no other 
answer, next made for Florence. Piero dei Medici received 
him at a grand council, for he summoned on this occasion not 
only the seventy, but also the gonfalonieri who had sat for the 
last thirty-four years in the Signoria. The French ambassador 
put forward his proposal, that the republic should permit 
their army to pass through her States, and pledge herself in 
that case to supply for ready money all the necessary victual 
and fodder. The magnificent republic replied that if 
Charles vim had been marching against the Turks instead of 
against Ferdinand, she would be only too ready to grant 
everything he wished; but being bound to the house of 
Aragon by a treaty, she could not betray her ally by yielding 
to the demands of the King of France. 

The ambassadors next turned their steps to Siena. The 
poor little republic, terrified by the honour of being considered 
at all, replied that it was her desire to preserve a strict 
neutrality, that she was too weak to declare beforehand either 
for or against such mighty rivals, for she would naturally be 
obliged to join the stronger party. Furnished with this reply, 
which had at least the merit of frankness, the French envoys 
proceeded to Rome, and were conducted into the pope’s 
presence, where they demanded the investiture of the kingdom 
of Naples for their king. 

Alexander v1 replied that, as his predecessors had granted 
this investiture to the house of Aragon, he could not take it 
away, unless it were first established that the house of Anjou 
had a better claim than the house that was to be dispossessed. 
Then he represented to Perrone dei Baschi that, as Naples 
was a fief of the Holy See, to the pope alone the choice 
of her sovereign properly belonged, and that in consequence 
to attack the reigning sovereign was to attack the Church 
itself. 

The result of the embassy, we see, was not very promising 
for Charles vir; so he resolved to rely on his ally Ludovico 
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Sforza alone, and to relegate all other questions to the fortunes 
of war. 

A piece of news that reached him about this time 
strengthened him in this resolution: this was the death of 
Ferdinand. The old king had caught a severe cold and cough on 
his return from the hunting-field, and in two days he was at his 
last gasp. On the 2sthof January 1494 he passed away, at the 
age of seventy, after a thirty-six years’ reign, leaving the throne 
to his elder son, Alfonso, who was immediately chosen as his 
SUCCESSOF. 

Ferdinand never belied his title of “the happy ruler.” His 
death occurred at the very moment when the fortune of his 
family was changing. 

The new king, Alfonso, was not a novice in arms: he had 
already fought successfully against Florence and Venice, and 
had driven the Turks out of Otranto ; besides, he had the name 
of being as cunning as his father in the tortuous game of 
politics so much in vogue at the Italian courts. He did not 
despair of counting among his allies the very enemy he was at 
war with when Charles viii first put forward his pretensions, we 
mean Bajazet 11. So he despatched to Bajazet one of his con- 
fidential ministers, Camillo Pandone, to give the Turkish 
emperor to understand that the expedition to Italy was to the 
King of France nothing but a blind for approaching the scene 
of Mahomedan conquests, and that if Charles vir were once 
at the Adriatic it would only take him a day or two to get across 
and attack Macedonia ; from there he could easily go by land 
to Constantinople. Consequently he suggested that Bajazet 
for the maintenance of their common interests should supply 
six thousand horse and six thousand infantry : he himself would 
furnish their pay so long as they were in Italy. It was settled that 
Pandone should be joined at Tarentum by Giorgio Bucciarda, 
Alexander vi’s envoy, who was commissioned by the pope to 
engage the Turks to help him against the Christians. But while 
he was waiting for Bajazet’s reply, which might involve a delay 
of several months, Alfonso requested that a meeting might 
take place between Piero dei Medici, the pope, and himself, to 
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take counsel together about important affairs. This meeting 
was atranged at Vicovaro, near Tivoli, and the three interested 
parties duly met on the appointed day. 

The intention of Alfonso, who before leaving Naples had 
settled the disposition of his naval forces, and given his brother 
Frederic the command of a fleet that consisted of thirty-six 
galleys, eighteen large and twelve small vessels, with injunctions 
to wait at Livorno and keep a watch on the fleet Charles v1 
was getting ready at the port of Genoa, was above all things to 
check with the aid of his allies the progress of operations on 
land. Without counting the contingent he expected his allies 
to furnish, he had at his immediate disposal a hundred 
squadrons of heavy cavalry, twenty men in each, and three 
thousand bowmen and light horse. He proposed, therefore, to 
advance at once into Lombardy, to get up a revolution in favour 
of his nephew Galeazzo, and to drive Ludovico Sforza out 
of Milan before he could get help from France; so that 
Charles vit, at the very time of crossing the Alps, would find an 
enemy to fight instead of a friend who had promised him a safe 
passage, men, and money. 

This was the scheme of a great politician and a bold com- 
mander; but as everybody had come in pursuit of his own 
interests, regardless of the common good, this plan was very 
coldly received by Piero dei Medici, who was afraid lest in the 
war he should play only the same poor part he had been 
threatened with in the affair of the embassy; by Alexander vi 
it was rejected, because he reckoned on employing the troops 
of Alfonso on his own account. He reminded the King of 
Naples of one of the conditions of the investiture he had pro- 
mised him, viz. that he should drive out the Cardinal Giuliano 
della Rovere from the town of Ostia, and give up the town to 
him, according to the stipulation already agreed upon. Besides, 
the advantages that had accrued to Virginio Orsini, Alexander’s 
favourite, from his embassy to Naples had brought upon him 
the ill-will of Prospero and Fabrizio Colonna, who owned 
nearly all the villages round about Rome. Now the pope could 
not endure to live in the midst of such powerful enemies, and 
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the most important matter was to deliver him from all of them, 
seeing that it was really of moment that he should be at peace 
who was the head and soul of the league whereof the others 
were only the body and limbs. 

Although Alfonso had clearly seen through the motives of 
Piero’s coldness, and Alexander had not even given him the 
trouble of seeking his, he was none the less obliged to bow to 
the will of his allies, leaving the one to defend the Apennines 
against the French, and helping the other to shake himself free 
of his neighbours in the Romagna. Consequently he pressed 
on the siege of Ostia, and added to Virginio’s forces, which 
already amounted to two hundred men of the papal army, a 
body of his own light horse; this little army was to be 
stationed round about Rome, and was to enforce obedience 
from the Colonnas. The rest of his troops Alfonso divided 
into two parties: one he left in the hand of his son Ferdinand, 
with orders to scour the Romagna and worry the petty princes 
into levying and supporting the contingent they had promised, 
while with the other he himself defended the defiles of the 
Abruzzi. 

On the 23rd of April, at three o’clock in the morning, 
Alexander v1 was freed from the first and fiercest of his foes; 
Giuliano della Rovere, seeing the impossibility of holding out 
any longer against Alfonso’s troops, embarked on a brigantine 
which was to carry him to Savona. 

From that day forward Virginio Orsini began that famous 
partisan warfare which reduced the country about Rome to the 
most pathetic desolation the world has ever seen. During all 
this time Charles vii was at Lyons, not only uncertain as. to 
the route he ought to take for getting into Italy, but even 
beginning to reflect a little on the chances and risks of such an 
expedition. He had found no sympathy anywhere except 
with Ludovico Sforza ; so it appeared not unlikely that he would 
have to fight not the kingdom of Naples alone, but the whole 
of Italy to boot. In his preparations for war he had spent 
almost all the money at his disposal ; the Lady of Beaujeu and 
the Duke of Bourbon both condemned his enterprise; 
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Briconnet, who had advised it, did not venture to support it 
now; at last Charles, more irresolute than ever, had recalled 
several regiments that had actually started, when Cardinal 
Giuliano della Rovere, driven out of Italy by the pope, arrived 
at Lyons, and presented himself before the king. ~ 

The cardinal, full of hatred, full of hope, hastened to Charles, 
and found him on the point of abandoning that enterprise on 
which, as Alexander’s enemy, della Rovere rested his whole 
expectation of vengeance. He informed Charles of the 
quarrelling among his enemies; he showed him that each 
of them was seeking his own ends—Piero dei Medici the 
gratification of his pride, the pope the aggrandisement of 
his house. He pointed out that armed fleets were in the 
ports of Villefranche, Marseilles, and Genoa, and that these 
armaments would be lost; he reminded him that he had 
sent Pierre d’Urfé, his grand equerry, on in advance, to have 
splendid accommodation prepared in the Spinola and Doria 
palaces. Lastly, he urged that ridicule and disgrace would 
fall on him from every side if he renounced an enterprise so 
loudly vaunted beforehand, for whose successful execution, 
moreover, he had been obliged to sign three treaties of peace 
that were all vexatious enough, viz. with Henry vu, with 
Maximilian, and with Ferdinand the Catholic. Giuliano della 
Rovere had exercised true insight in probing the yanity-of the 
young king, and Charles vu did not hesitate for a single 
moment. He ordered his cousin, the Duke of Orleans (who 
later on became Louis x11), to take command of the French 
fleet and bring it to Genoa; he despatched a courier to 
Antoine de Bessay, Baron de Tricastel, bidding him take to 
Asti the 2000 Swiss foot-soldiers he had levied in the cantons ; 
lastly, he started himself from Vienne, in Dauphiné, on the 23rd 
of August 1494, crossed the Alps by Mont Génévre, without 
encountering a single body of troops to dispute his passage, 
descended into Piedmont and Monferrato, both just then 
governed by women regents, the sovereigns of both principalities 
being children, Charles John Aimé and William John, aged 
respectively six and eight. 
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The two regents appeared before Charles vin, one at Turin, 
one at Casale, each at the head of a numerous and brilliant 
court, and both glittering with jewels and precious stones. 
Charles, although he quite well knew that for all these friendly 
demonstrations they were both bound by treaty to his enemy, 
Alfonso of Naples, treated them all the same with the greatest 
politeness, and when they made protestations of friendship, 
asked them to let him have a proof of it, suggesting that they 
should lend him the diamonds they were covered with. The 
two regents could do no less than obey the invitation which 
was really a command. They took off necklaces, rings, and 
earrings. Charles vir gave them a receipt accurately drawn 
up, and pledged the jewels for 24,000 ducats. Then, enriched 
by this money, he resumed his journey and made his way 
towards Asti. The Duke of Orleans held the sovereignty of 
Asti, as we said before, and hither came to meet Charles both 
Ludovico Sforza and his father-in-law, Hercules d’Este, Duke 
of Ferrara. They brought with them not only the promised 
troops and money, but also a court composed of the loveliest 
women in Italy. 

The balls, fétes, and tourneys began with a magnificence 
surpassing anything that Italy had ever seen before. But 
suddenly they were interrupted by the king’s illness. This 
was the first example in Italy of the disease brought by 
Christopher Columbus from the New World, and was called 
by Italians the French, by Frenchmen the Italian disease. 
The probability is that some of Columbus’s crew who were at 
Genoa or thereabouts had already brought over this strange 
and cruel complaint that counterbalanced the gains of the 
American gold-mines. 

The king’s indisposition, however, did not prove so grave as 
was at first supposed. He was cured by the end of a few 
weeks, and proceeded on his way towards Pavia, where the 
young Duke John Galeazzo lay dying. Heé and the King of 
France were first cousins, sons of two sisters of the house of 
Savoy. So Charles vii was obliged to see him, and went to 
visit him in the castle where he lived more like prisoner than 
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lord. He found him half reclining on a couch, pale and 
emaciated, some said in consequence of luxurious living, 
others from the effects of a slow but deadly poison. But 
whether or not the poor young man was desirous of pouring 
out a complaint to Charles, he did not dare say a word ; for his 
uncle, Ludovico Sforza, never left the King of France for an 
instant. But at the very moment when Charles virr was 
getting up to go, the door opened, and a young woman 
appeared and threw herself at the king’s feet; she was the 
wife of the unlucky John Galeazzo, and came to entreat his 
cousin to do nothing against her father Alfonso, nor against 
her brother Ferdinand. At sight of her, Sforza scowled with 
an anxious and threatening aspect, for he knew not what 
impression might be produced on his ally by this scene. But 
he was soon reassured; for Charles replied that he had 
advanced too far to draw back now, and that the glory of his 
name was at stake as well as the interests of his kingdom, and 
that these two motives were far too important to be sacrificed 
to any sentiment of pity he might feel, however real and deep 
it might be and was. The poor young woman, who had based 
her last hope on this appeal, then rose from her knees and 
threw herself sobbing into her husband’s arms. Charles vir 
and Ludovico Sforza took their leave: John Galeazzo was 
doomed. 

Two days after, Charles vu left for Florence, accompanied 
by his ally; but scarcely had- they reached Parma when a 
messenger caught them up, and announced to Ludovico that 
his nephew was just dead: Ludovico at once begged Charles 
to excuse his leaving him to finish the journey alone; the 
interests which called him back to Milan were so important, 
he said, that he could not under the circumstances stay away 
a single day longer. As a fact he had to make sure of 
succeeding the man he had assassinated. 

But Charles vit continued his road not without some 
uneasiness. The sight of the young prince on his deathbed 
had moved him deeply, for at the bottom of his heart he was 
convinced that Ludovico Sforza was his murderer; and a 
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murderer might very well be a traitor. He was going forward 
into an unfamiliar country, with a declared enemy in front of 
him and a doubtful friend behind: he was now at the entrance 
to the mountains, and as his army had no store of provisions 
and only lived from hand to mouth, a forced delay, however 
short, would mean famine. In front of him was Fivizzano, 
nothing, it is true, but a village surrounded by walls, but 
beyond Fivizzano lay Sarzano and Pietra Santa, both of them 
considered impregnable fortresses; worse than this, they were 
coming into a part of the country that was especially unhealthy 
in October, had no natural product except oil, and even pro- 
cured its own corn from neighbouring provinces: it was plain 
that a whole army might perish there in a few days either from 
scarcity of food or from the unwholesome air, both of which 
were more disastrous than the impediments offered at every 
step by the nature of the ground. The situation was grave; 
but the pride of Piero dei Medici came once more to the 
rescue of the fortunes of Charles viii. 


CHAPTER V 


IERO DEI MEDICI had, as we may remember, under- 
taken to hold the entrance to Tuscany against the French ; 
when, however, he saw his enemy coming down from the Alps, 
he felt less confident about his own strength, and demanded 
help from the pope; but scarcely had the rumour of foreign 
invasion began to spread in the Romagna, than the Colonna 
family declared themselves the French king’s men, and collecting 
all their forces seized Ostia, and there awaited the coming 
of the French fleet to offer a passage through to Rome. 
The pope, therefore, instead of sending troops to Florence, 
was obliged to recall all his soldiers to be near the capital ; 
the only promise he made to Piero was that if Bajazet should 
send him the troops that he had been asking for, he would 
despatch that army for him to make use of. Piero dei Medici 
had not yet taken any resolution or formed any plan, when he 
suddenly heard two startling pieces of news. <A jealous 
neighbour of his, the Marquis of Torderiovo, had betrayed to 
the French the weak side of Fivizzano, so that they had taken 
it by storm, and had put its soldiers and inhabitants to the 
edge of the sword; on another side, Gilbert of Montpensier, 
who had been lighting up the sea-coast so as to keep open the 
communications between the French army and their fleet, had 
met with a detachment sent by Paolo Orsini to Sarzano, to 
reinforce the garrison there, and after an hour’s fighting had 
cut it to pieces. No quarter had been granted to any of the 
prisoners ; every man the French could get hold of they had 
massacred. 
This was the first occasion on which the Italians, accus- 
tomed as they were to the chivalrous contests of the fifteenth 
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century, found themselves in contact with savage foreigners, 
who, less advanced in civilisation, had not yet come 
to consider war as a clever game, but looked upon it as 
simply a mortal conflict. So the news of these two butcheries 
produced a tremendous sensation at Florence, the richest city 
in Italy, and the most prosperous in commerce and in art. 
Every Florentine imagined the French to be like an army of 
those ancient barbarians who were wont to extinguish fire with 
blood. The prophecies of Savonarola, who had predicted the 
foreign invasion and the destruction that should follow it, were 
recalled to the minds of all; and so much perturbation was 
evinced that Piero dei Medici, bent on getting peace at any 
price, forced a decree upon the republic whereby she was to 
send an embassy to the conqueror; and obtained leave, 
resolved as he was to deliver himself in person into the hands 
of the French monarch, to act as one of the ambassadors. 
He accordingly quitted Florence, accompanied by four other 
messengers, and on his arrival at Pietra Santa, sent to ask from 
Charles vir a safe-conduct for himself alone. The day after 
he made this request, Briconnet and de Piennes came to fetch 
him, and led him into the presence of Charles vin. 

Piero dei Medici, in spite of his name and influence, was 
in the eyes of the French nobility, who considered it a dis- 
honourable thing to concern oneself with art or industry, nothing 
more than a rich merchant, with whom it would be absurd to 
stand upon any very strict ceremony. So Charles vil 
received him on horseback, and addressing him with a 
haughty air, as a master might address a servant, demanded 
whence came this pride of his that made him dispute his 
entrance into Tuscany. Piero dei Medici replied that, with 
the actual consent of Louis xJ, his father Lorenzo had con- 
cluded a treaty of alliance with Ferdinand of Naples; that 
accordingly he had acted in obedience to prior obligations, 
but as he did not wish to push too far his devotion to the 
house of Aragon or his opposition to France, he was ready to 
do whatever Charles vir might demand of him. The king, 
who had never looked for such humility in his enemy, de- 
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manded that Sarzano should be given up to him: to this 
Piero dei Medici at once consented. Then the conqueror, 
wishing to see how far the ambassador of the magnificent 
republic would extend his politeness, replied that this con- 
cession was far from satisfying him, and that he still must 
have the keys of Pietra Santa, Pisa, Librafatta, and Livorno. 
Piero saw no more difficulty about these than about Sarzano, 
and consented on Charles’s mere promise by word of mouth 
to restore the towns when he had achieved the conquest of 
Naples. At last Charles vim, seeing that this man who had 
been sent out to negotiate with him was very easy to manage, 
exacted as a final condition, a sine gud non, however, of his 
royal protection, that the magnificent republic should lend him 
the sum of 200,000 florins. Piero found it no harder to 
dispose of money than of fortresses, and replied that his fellow- 
citizens would be happy to render this service to their new 
ally. Then Charles viir set him on horseback, and ordered 
him to go on in front, so as to begin to carry out his promises 
by yielding up the four fortresses he had insisted on having. 
Piero obeyed, and the French army, led by the grandson of 
Cosimo the Great and the son of Lorenzo the Magnificent, 
continued its triumphal march through Tuscany. 

On his arrival at Lucca, Piero dei Medici learnt that his 
concessions to the King of France were making a terrible com- 
motion at Florence. The magnificent republic had supposed 
that what Charles vi11 wanted was simply a passage through 
her territory, so when the news came there was a general 
feeling of discontent, which was augmented by the return of 
the other ambassadors, whom Piero had not even consulted 
when he took action as he did. Piero considered it necessary 
that he should return, so he asked Charles’s permission to pre- 
cede him to the capital. As he had fulfilled all his promises, 
except the matter of the loan, which could not be settled any- 
where but at Florence, the king saw no objection, and the 
very evening after he quitted the French army Piero returned 
incognito to his palace in the Via Larga. 

The next day he proposed to present himself before the 
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So when the deputies of the Signoria spoke of ratifying the 
treaty of Piero dei Medici, the king replied that such a treaty 
no longer existed, as they had banished the man who made it ; 
that he had conquered Florence, as he proved the night before, 
when he entered lance in hand; that he should retain the 
sovereignty, and would make any further decision whenever it 
pleased him to do so; further, he would let them know later on 
whether he would reinstate the Medici, or whether he would 
delegate his authority to the Signoria: all they had to do was 
to come back the next day, and he would give them his 
ultimatum in writing. 

This reply threw Florence into a great state of consterna- 
tion; but the Florentines were confirmed in their resolution 
of making a stand. Charles, for his part, had been astonished 
by the great number of the inhabitants; not only was every 
street he had passed through thickly lined with people, but 
every house from garret to basement seemed overflowing with 
human beings. Florence indeed, thanks to her rapid increase 
in population, could muster nearly 150,000 souls. 

The next day, at the appointed hour, the deputies made 
their appearance to meet the king. They were again in- 
troduced into his presence, and the discussion was reopened. 
At last, as they were coming to no sort of understanding, 
the royal secretary, standing at the foot of the throne upon 
which Charles vim sat with covered head, unfolded a paper 
and began to read, article by article, the conditions imposed 
by the King of France. But scarcely had he read a third of 
the document when the discussion began more hotly than 
ever before. Then Charles vim said that thus it should be, 
or he would order his trumpets to be sounded. Hereupon 
Piero Capponi, secretary to the republic, commonly called 
the Scipio of Florence, snatched from the royal secretary's 
hand the shameful proposal of capitulation, and tearing it 
to pieces, exclaimed— 

“Very good, sire; blow your trumpets, and we will ring 
our bells.” 

He threw the pieces in the face of the amazed reader, and 
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dashed 0 out of the room to give the terrible order that would 
convert the streets of Florence into a battlefield. 

- Still, against all probabilities, this bold answer saved the 
town. The French supposed, from such audacious words, 
addressed as they were to men who so far had encountered 
no single obstacle, that the Florentines were possessed of 
sure resources, to them unknown: the few prudent men who 
retained any influence over the king advised him accordingly 
to abate his pretensions; the result was that Charles vir 
offered new and more reasonable conditions, which were 
accepted, signed by both parties, and proclaimed on the 26th 
of November during mass in the cathedral of Santa Maria del 
Fiore. 

These were the conditions :-— 

The Signoria were to pay to Charles vu, as subsidy, the 
sum of 120,000 florins, in three instalments ; 

The Signoria were to remove the sequestration imposed 
upon the property of the Medici, and to recall the decree 
that set a price on their heads ; 

The Signoria were to engage to pardon the Pisans, on 
condition of their again submitting to the rule of Florence ; 

Lastly, the Signoria were to recognise the claims of the 
Duke of Milan over Sarzano and Pietra Santa, and these 
claims thus recognised, were to be settled by arbitration. 

In exchange for this, the King of France pledged himself 
to restore the fortresses that had been given up to him, 
either after he had made himself master of the town of 
Naples, or when this war should be ended by a peace or a 
two years’ truce, or else when, for any reason whatsoever, he 
should have quitted Italy. 

Two days after this proclamation, Charles vi11, much to 
the joy of the Signoria, left Florence, and advanced towards 
Rome by the route of Poggibondi and Siena. 

The pope began to be affected by the general terror: he 
had heard of the massacres of Fivizzano, of Lunigiane, and 
of Imola; he knew that Piero dei Medici had handed over 
the Tuscan fortresses, that Florence had succumbed, and 
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that Catherine Sforza had made terms with the conqueror; 
he saw the broken remnants of the Neapolitan troops pass 
disheartened through Rome, to rally their strength in the 
Abruzzi, and thus he found himself exposed to an enemy 
who was advancing upon him with the whole of the Romagna 
under his control from one sea to the other, in a line of 
march extending from Piombino to Ancona. 

It was at this juncture that Alexander vi received his 
answer from Bajazet 11: the reason of so long a delay was 
that the pope’s envoy and the Neapolitan ambassador had 
been stopped by Gian della Rovere, the Cardinal Giuliano’s 
brother, just as they were disembarking at Sinigaglia. They 
were charged with a verbal answer, which was that the sultan 
at this moment was busied with a triple war, first with the 
Sultan of Egypt, secondly with the King of Hungary, and 
thirdly with the Greeks of Macedonia and Epirus; and there- 
fore he could not, with all the will in the world, help His 
Holiness with armed men. But the envoys were accompanied 
by a favourite of the sultan’s bearing a private letter to 
Alexander v1, in which Bajazet offered on certain conditions 
to help him with money. Although, as we see, the messengers 
had been stopped on the way, the Turkish envoy had all the 
same found a means of getting his despatch sent to the pope: 
we give it here in all its naiveté. 

‘* Bajazet the Sultan, son of the Sultan Mahomet 11, by the 
grace of God Emperor of Asia and Europe, to the Father and 
Lord of all the Christians, Alexander v1, Roman pontiff and 
pope by the will of heavenly Providence, first, greetings that 
we owe him and bestow with all our heart. We make known 
to your Highness, by the envoy of your Mightiness, Giorgio 
Bucciarda, that we have been apprised of your convalescence, 
and received the news thereof with great joy and comfort. 
Among other matters, the said Bucciarda has brought us word 
that the King of France, now marching against your Highness, 
has shown a desire to take under his protection our brother 
D’jem, who is now under yours—a thing which is not only 
against our will, but which would also be the cause of great 
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injury to your Highness and to all Christendom. In turning 
the matter over with your envoy Giorgio, we have devised a 
scheme most conducive to peace and most advantageous and 
honourable for your Highness ; at the same time satisfactory to 
ourselves personally: it would be well if our aforesaid brother 
D’jem, who being a man is liable to death, and who is now in 
the hands of your Highness, should quit this world as soon as 
possible, seeing that-his departure, a real good to him in his 
position, would be of great use to your Highness, and very 
conducive to your peace, while at the same time it would be 
very agreeable to us, your friend. If this proposition is 
favourably received, as we hope, by your Highness, in your 
desire to be friendly towards us, it would be advisable both 
in the interests of your Highness and for our own satisfaction 
that it should occur rather sooner than later, and by the 
surest means you might be pleased to employ; so that our 
said brother D’jem might pass from the pains of this world 
into a better and more peaceful life, where at last he may find 
repose. If your Highness should adopt this plan and send us 
the body of our brother, we the above-named Sultan Bajazet 
pledge ourselves to send to your Highness, wheresoever and 
by whatsoever hands you please, the sum of 300,000 ducats, 
with which sum you could purchase some fair domain for 
your children. In order to facilitate this purchase, we would be 
willing, while awaiting the issue, to place the 300,000 ducats 
in the hands of a third party, so that your Highness might 
be quite certain of receiving the money on an appointed 
day, in return for the despatch of our brother’s body. More- 
Over, we promise your Highness herewith, for your greater 
satisfaction, that never, so long as you shall remain on the 
pontifical throne, shall there be any hurt done to the Christians, 
neither by us, nor by our servants, nor by any of our com- 
patriots, of whatsoever kind or condition they may be, neither 
on sea nor on land. And for the still further satisfaction of 
your Highness, and in order that no doubt whatever may 
remain concerning the fulfilment of our promises, we have 
sworn and affirmed in the presence of Bucciarda, your envoy, 
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by the true God whom we adore and by our holy Gospels, 
that they shall be faithfully kept from the first point unto the 
last. And now for the final and complete assurance of your 
Highness, in order that no doubt may still remain in your 
heart, and that you may be once again and profoundly con- 
vinced of our good faith, we the aforesaid Sultan Bajazet do 
swear by the true God, who has created the heavens and the 
earth and all that therein is, that we will religiously observe all 
that has been above said and declared, and in the future will 
do nothing and undertake nothing that may be contrary to 
the interests of your Highness. #~ 

“Given at Constantinople, in our palace, on the rath of 
September a.D. 1494.” 

This letter was the cause of great joy to the Holy Father: 
the aid of four or five thousand Turks would be insufficient 
under the present circumstances, and would only serve to 
compromise the head of Christendom, while the sum of 
300,000 ducats—that is, nearly a million francs—was good 
to get in any sort of circumstances. It is true that, so 
long as D’jem lived, Alexander was drawing an income of 
180,000 livres, which as a life annuity represented a capital of 
nearly two millions; but when one needs ready money, one 
ought to be able to make a sacrifice in the way of discount. 
All the same, Alexander formed no definite plan, resolved 
on acting as circumstances should indicate. 

But it was a more pressing business to decide how he 
should behave to the King of France: he had never anticipated 
the success of the French in Italy, and we have seen that he 
laid all the foundations of his family’s future grandeur upon 
his alliance with the house of Aragon. But here was this 
house tottering, and a volcano more terrible than her own 
Vesuvius was threatening to swallow up Naples. He must 
therefore change his policy, and attach himself to the victor,— 
no easy matter, for Charles vir was bitterly annoyed with 
the pope for having refused him the investiture and given it 


to Aragon. 
In consequence, he sent Cardinal Francesco Piccolomini 
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as an envoy to the king. This choice looked like a mistake 
at first, seeing that the ambassador was a nephew of Pius uy, 
who had vigorously opposed the house of Anjou; but 
Alexander in acting thus had a second design, which could 
not be discerned by those around him. In fact, he had 
divined that Charles would not be quick to receive his envoy, 
and that, in the parleyings to which his unwillingness must 
give rise, Piccolomini would necessarily be brought into 
contact with the young king’s advisers. Now, besides his 
ostensible mission to the king, Piccolomini had also secret 
instructions for the more.influential among his counsellors. 
These were Briconnet and Philippe de Luxembourg; and 
Piccolomini was authorised to promise a cardinal’s hat to 
each of them. The result was just what Alexander had fore- 
seen: his envoy could not gain admission to Charles, and 
was obliged to confer with the people about him. This was 
what the pope wished. Piccolomini returned to Rome with 
the king’s refusal, but with a promise from Briconnet and 
Phliippe de Luxembourg that they would use all their influence 
with Charles in favour of the Holy Father, and prepare him 
to receive a fresh embassy. 

But the French all this time were advancing, and never 
stopped more than forty-eight hours in any town, so that it 
became more and more urgent to get something settled with 
Charles. The king had entered Siena and Viterbo without 
striking a blow; Yves d’Alégre and Louis de Ligny had taken 
over Ostia from the hands of the Colonnas; Civitas Vecchia 
and Corneto had opened their gates; the Orsini had sub- 
mitted ; even Gian Sforza, the pope’s son-in-law, had retired 
from the alliance with Aragon. Alexander accordingly judged 
that the moment had come to abandon his ally, and sent to 
Charles the Bishops of Concordia and Terni, and his con- 
fessor, Monsignore Graziano. They were charged to renew 
to Briconnet and Philippe de Luxembourg the promise of the 
cardinalship, and had full powers of negotiation in the name 
of their master, both in case Charles should wish to include 
Alfonso 11 in the treaty, and in case he should refuse to sign 
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an agreement with any other but the pope alone. They found 
the mind of Charles influenced now by the insinuations of 
Giuliano della Rovere, who, himself a witness of the pope’s 
simony, pressed the king to summon a council and depose 
the head of the Church, and now by the secret support given 
him by the Bishops of Mans and St. Malo. The end of it 
was that the king decided to form his own opinion about the 
matter and settle nothing beforehand, and continued his route, 
sending the ambassadors back to the pope, with the addition 
of the Marshal de Gié, the Seneschal de Beaucaire, and Jean 
de Gannay, first president of the Paris Parliament. They were 
ordered to say to the pope— 

(1) That the king wished above all things to be admitted 
into Rome without resistance; that, on condition of a 
voluntary, frank, and loyal admission, he would respect the 
authority of the Holy Father and the privileges of the Church ; 

(2) That the king desired that D’jem should be given up 
to him, in order that he might make use of him against the 
sultan when he should carry the war into Macedonia or Turkey 
or the Holy Land; 

(3) That the remaining conditions were so unimportant that 
they could be brought forward at the first conference. 

The ambassadors added that the French army was now only 
two days distant from Rome, and that in the evening of the 
day after next Charles would probably arrive in person to 
demand an answer from His Holiness. 

It was useless to think of parleying with a prince who acted 
in such expeditious fashion as this. Alexander accordingly 
warned Ferdinand to quit Rome as soon as possible, in the 
interests of his own personal safety. But Ferdinand refused 
to listen to a word, and declared that he would not go out at 
one gate while Charles vim came in at another. His sojourn 
was not long. Two days later, about eleven o’clock in the 
morning, a sentinel placed on a watch-tower at the top of the 
Castle S. Angelo, whither the pope had retired, cried out that 
the vanguard of the enemy was visible on the horizon. At once 
Alexander and the Duke of Calabria went up on the terrace 
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which tops the fortress, and assured themselves with their own 
eyes that what the soldier said was true. Then, and not till 
then, did the Duke of Calabria mount on horseback, and, to use 
his own words, went out at the gate of San Sebastiano at the 
same moment that the French vanguard halted five hundred 
feet from the Gate of the People. This was on the 31st of 
December 1494. 

At three in the afternoon the whole army had arrived, and the 
vanguard began their march, drums beating, ensigns unfurled. 
It was composed, says Paolo Giove, an eye-witness (book ii. 
p. 41 of his History), of Swiss and German soldiers, with short 
tight coats of various colours: they were armed with short 
swords, with steel edges like those of the ancient Romans, and 
carried ashen lances ten feet long, with straight and sharp iron 
spikes: only one-fourth of their number bore halberts instead 
of lances, the spikes cut into the form of an axe and surmounted 
by a four-cornered spike, to be used both for cutting like an axe 
and piercing like a bayonet: the first row of each battalion 
wore helmets and cuirasses which protected the head and chest, 
and when the men were drawn up for battle they presented to 
the enemy a triple array of iron spikes, which they could raise 
or lower like the spines of a porcupine. ‘To each thousand of 
the soldiery were attached a hundred fusiliers: their officers, 
to distinguish them from the men, wore lofty plumes on their 
helmets. 

After the Swiss infantry came the archers of Gascony: there 
were five thousand of them, wearing a very simple dress, that 
contrasted with the rich costume of the Swiss soldiers, the 
shortest of whom would have been a head higher than the 
tallest of the Gascons. But they were excellent soldiers, full 
of courage, very light, and with a special reputation for quickness 
in stringing and drawing their iron bows. 

Behind them rode the cavalry, the flower of the French 
nobility, with their gilded helmets and neckbands, their velvet 
and silk surcoats, their swords each of which had its own name, 
their shields each telling of territorial estates, and their colours 
each telling of a lady-love. Besides defensive arms, each man 
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bore a lance in his hand, like an Italian gendarme, witha solid 
grooved end, and on his saddle-bow a quantity of weapons, 
some for cutting and some for thrusting. Their horses were 
large and strong, but they had their tails and ears cropped 
according to the French custom. These horses, unlike those 
of the Italian gendarmes, wore no caparisons of dressed leather, 
which made them more exposed to attack. Every knight was 
followed by three horses—the first ridden by a page in armour 
like his own, the two others by equerries who were called lateral 
auxiliaries, because in a fray they fought to right and left of 
their chief. This troop was not only the most magnificent, but 
the most considerable in the whole army; for as there were 
2500 knights, they formed each with their three followers a 
total of 10,000 men. Five thousand light horse rode next, who 
carried huge wooden bows, and shot long arrows from a distance: 
like English archers. They were a great help in battle, for 
moving rapidly wherever aid was required, they could fly in a 
moment from one wing to another, from the rear to the van, 
then when their quivers were empty could go off at so swift a 
gallop that neither infantry nor heavy cavalry could pursue 
them. Their defensive armour consisted of a helmet and half- 
cuirass ; some of them carried a short lance as well, with which 
to pin their stricken foe to the ground; they all wore long 
cloaks adorned with shoulder-knots, and plates of silver whereon 
the arms of their chief were emblazoned. 

At last came the young king’s escort: there were four 
hundred archers, among whom a hundred Scots formed a 
line on each side, while two hundred of the most illustrious 
knights marched on foot beside the prince, carrying heavy 
arms on their shoulders. In the midst of this magnificent 
escort advanced Charles vim, both he and his horse covered 
with splendid armour; on his right and left marched Cardinal 
Ascanio Sforza, the Duke of Milan’s brother, and Cardinal 
Giuliano della Rovere, of whom we have spoken so often, 
who was afterwards Pope Julius u. The Cardinals Colonna 
and Savelli followed immediately after, and behind them came 
Prospero and Fabrizio Colonna, and all the Italian princes and 
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‘ generals who had thrown in their lot with the conqueror, and 
were marching intermingled with the great French lords. 

For a long time the crowd that had collected to see all 
these foreign soldiers go by, a sight so new and strange, 
listened uneasily to a dull sound which got nearer and nearer, 
and seemed like the rolling of thunder: soon the earth visibly 
trembled, the glass shook in the windows, and behind the 
king’s escort thirty-six bronze cannons were seen to advance, 
bumping along as they lay on their gun-carriages. These 
cannons were eight feet in length; and as their mouths were 
large enough to hold a man’s head, it was supposed that each 
of these terrible machines, scarcely known as yet to the 
Italians, weighed nearly six thousand pounds. After the 
cannons came culverins sixteen feet long, and then falconets, 
the smallest of which shot balls the size of a grenade. This 
formidable artillery brought up the rear of the procession, and 
formed the hindmost guard of the French army. 

It was six hours since the front guard entered the town ; 
and as it was now night and for every six artillery-men there 
was a torch-bearer, this illumination gave to the objects 
around a more gloomy character than they would have shown 
in the sunlight. The young king was to take up his quarters 
in the Palazzo di Venezia, and all the artillery was directed 
towards the piazza and the neighbouring streets. The 
remainder of the army was dispersed about the town. The 
same evening, they brought to the king, less to do honour 
to him than to assure him of his safety, the keys of Rome 
and the keys of the Belvedere Garden. Just the same thing 
had been done for the Duke of Calabria. 

The pope, as we said, had retired to the Castle S. Angelo 
with only six cardinals, so from the day after his arrival the 
young king had around him a court of very different brilliance 
from that of the head of the Church. Then arose anew the 
question of a convocation to prove Alexander’s simony and 
proceed to depose him; but the king’s chief counsellors, 
gained over, as we know, pointed out that this was a bad 
moment to excite a new schism in the Church, just when 
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preparations were being made for war against the infidels. 
As this was also the king’s private opinion, there was not 
much trouble in persuading him, and he made up his mind 
to treat with His Holiness. 

But the negotiations had scarcely begun when they had to 
be broken off; for the first thing Charles vi11 demanded was 
the surrender of the Castle S. Angelo, and as the pope saw 
in this castle his only refuge, it was the last thing he chose 
to give up. Twice, in his youthful impatience, Charles wanted 
to take by force what he could not get by goodwill, and had 
his cannons directed towards the Holy Father’s dwelling-place ; 
but the pope was unmoved by these demonstrations; and 
obstinate as he was, this time it was the French king who 
gave way. 

This article, therefore, was set aside, and the following 
conditions were agreed upon :— 

That there should be from this day forward between His 
Majesty the King of France and the Holy Father a sincere 
friendship and a firm alliance ; 

Before the completion of the conquest of the kingdom of 
Naples, the King of France should occupy, for the advantage 
and accommodation of his army, the fortresses of Civita 
Vecchia, Terracina, and Spoleto ; 

Lastly, the Cardinal Valentino (this was now the name of 
Cesar Borgia, after his archbishopric of Valencia) should 
accompany the king in the capacity of apostolic ambassador, 
really as a hostage. 

These conditions fixed, the ceremonial of an interview was 
arranged. The king left the Palazzo di Venezia and went to 
live in the Vatican. At the appointed time he entered by 
the door of a garden that adjoined the palace, while the pope, 
who had not had to quit the Castle S. Angelo, thanks to a 
corridor communicating between the two palaces, came down 
into the same garden by another gate. The result of this 
arrangement was that the king the next moment perceived 
the pope, and knelt down; but the pope pretended not to 
see him, and the king advancing a few paces, knelt a second 
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time ; as His Holiness was at that moment screened by some 
masonry, this supplied him with another excuse, and the king 
went on with the performance, got up again, once more 
advanced several steps, and was on the point of kneeling 
down the third time face to face, when the Holy Father at 
last perceived him, and, walking towards him as though he 
would prevent him from kneeling, took off his own hat, and 
pressing him to his heart, raised him up and tenderly kissed 
his forehead, refusing to cover until the king had put his cap 
upon his head, with the aid of the pope’s own hands. Then, 
after they had stood for a moment, exchanging polite and 
friendly speeches, the king lost no time in praying His Holiness 
to be so good as to receive into the Sacred College William 
Briconnet, the Bishop of St. Malo. As this matter had been 
agreed upon beforehand by that prelate and His Holiness, 
though the king was not aware of it, Alexander was pleased 
to get credit by promptly granting the request; and he 
instantly ordered one of his attendants to go to the house 
of his son, Cardinal Valentino, and fetch a cape and hat. 
Then taking the king by the hand, he conducted him into 
the hall of Papagalli, where the ceremony was to take place 
of the admission of the new cardinal. The solemn oath of 
obedience which was to be taken by Charles to His Holiness 
as supreme head of the Christian Church was postponed till 
the following day. 

When that solemn day arrived, every person important in 
Rome, noble, cleric, or soldier, assembled around His Holiness. 
Charles, on his side, made his approach to the Vatican with a 
splendid following of princes, prelates, and captains. At the 
threshold of the palace he found four cardinals who had 
arrived before him: two of them placed themselves one on 
each side of him, the two others behind him, and all his retinue 
following, they traversed a long line of apartments full of guards 
and servants, and at last arrived in the reception-room, where 
the pope was seated on his throne, with his son, Czesar Borgia, 
behind him. On his arrival at the door, the King of France 
began the usual ceremonial, and when he had gone on from 
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When the moment of departure arrived, Charles mounted 
his horse in full armour, and with a numerous and brilliant 
following made his way to the Vatican; arrived at the door, 
he dismounted, and leaving his escort at the Piazza of St. 
Peter, went up with a few gentlemen only. He found His 
Holiness waiting for him, with Cardinal Valentino on his right, 
and on his left D’jem, who, as we said before, was dining with 
him, and round the table thirteen cardinals. The king at once, 
bending on his knee, demanded the pope’s benediction, and 
stooped to kiss his feet. But this Alexander would not suffer ; 
he took him in his arms, and with the lips of a father and 
heart of an enemy, kissed him tenderly on his forehead. Then 
the pope introduced the son of Mahomet u, who was a fine 
young man, with something noble and regal in his air, 
presenting in his magnificent oriental costume a great contrast 
in its fashion and amplitude to the narrow, severe cut of the 
Christian apparel. D’jem advanced to Charles without 
humility and without pride, and, like an emperor’s son treating 
with a king, kissed his hand and then his shoulder; then, 
turning towards the Holy Father, he said in Italian, which he 
spoke very well, that he entreated he would recommend him 
to the young king, who was prepared to take him under his 
protection, assuring the pontiff that he should never have to 
repent giving him his liberty, and telling Charles that he hoped 
he might some day be proud of him, if after taking Naples 
he carried out his intention of going on to Greece. These 
words were spoken with so much dignity and at the same time 
with such gentleness, that the King of France loyally and 
frankly grasped the young sultan’s hand, as though he were his 
companion-in-arms. Then Charles took a final farewell of 
the pope, and went down to the piazza. There he was awaited 
by Cardinal Valentino, who was about to accompany him, as 
we know, as a hostage, and who had remained behind to 
exchange a few words with his father. In a moment Cesar 
Borgia appeared, riding on a splendidly harnessed mule, and 
behind him were led six magnificent horses, a present from the 
Holy Father to the King of France. Charles at once mounted 
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one of these, to do honour to the gift the pope had just conferred 
on him, and leaving Rome with the rest of his troops, pursued 
his way towards Marino, where he arrived the same evening. 

He learned there that Alfonso, belying his reputation as a 
clever politician and great general, had just embarked with 
all his treasures in a flotilla of four galleys, leaving the care of 
the war and the management of his kingdom to his son 
Ferdinand. Thus everything went well for the triumphant 
march of Charles: the gates of towns opened of themselves 
at his approach, his enemies fled without waiting for his 
coming, and before he had fought a single battle he had won 
for himself the surname of Conqueror. 

The day after at dawn the army started once more, and 
after marching the whole day, stopped in the evening at. 
Velletri. There the king, who had been on horseback since 
the morning, with Cardinal Valentino and D’jem, left the 
former at his lodging, and taking D’jem with him, went on to 
his own. Then Cesar Borgia, who among the army baggage 
had twenty very heavy waggons of his own, had one of these 
opened, took out a splendid cabinet with the silver necessary 
for his table, and gave orders for his supper to be prepared, as 
he had done the night before. Meanwhile, night had come 
on, and he shut himself up in a private chamber, where, 
stripping off his cardinal’s costume, he put on a groom's dress. 
Thanks to this disguise, he issued from the house that had been 
assigned for his accommodation without being recognised, 
traversed the streets, passed through the gates, and gained the 
open country. Nearly half a league outside the town, a 
servant awaited him with two swift horses. Czsesar, who was 
an excellent rider, sprang to the saddle, and he and his com- 
panion at full gallop retraced the road to Rome, where they 
arrived at break of day. Czsar got down at the house of one 
Flores, auditor of the rofa, where he procured a fresh horse 
and suitable clothes; then he flew at once to his mother, who 
gave a cry of joy when she saw him; for so silent and 
mysterious was the cardinal for all the world beside, and even 
for her, that he had not said a word of his early return to 
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Rome. The cry of joy uttered by Rosa Vanozza when she 
beheld her son was far more a cry of vengeance than of love. 
One evening, while everybody was at the rejoicings in the 
Vatican, when Charles vim and Alexander vi were swearing a 
friendship which neither of them felt, and exchanging oaths 
that were broken beforehand, a messenger from Rosa Vanozza 
had arrived with a letter to Czesar, in which she begged him 
to come at once to her house in the Via della Longara. Cassar 
questioned the messenger, but he only replied that he could 
tell him nothing, that he would learn all he cared to know 
from his mother’s own lips. So, as soon as he was at liberty, 
Ceesar, in layman’s dress and wrapped in a large cloak, quitted 
the Vatican and made his way towards the church of Regina 
Ceeli, in the neighbourhood of which, it will be remembered, 
was the house where the pope’s mistress lived. 

As he approached his mother’s. house, Czesar began to 
observe the signs of strange devastation. The street was 
scattered with the wreck of furniture and strips of precious 
stuffs. As he arrived at the foot of the little flight of steps 
that led to the entrance gate, he saw that the windows were 
broken and the remains of torn curtains were fluttering in front 
of them. Not understanding what this disorder could mean, 
he rushed into the house and through several deserted and 
wrecked apartments. At last, seeing light in one of the rooms, 
he went in, and there found his mother sitting on the remains 
of a chest made of ebony all inlaid with ivory and silver. 
When she saw Czresar, she rose, pale and dishevelled, and 
pointing to the desolation around her, exclaimed— 

Look, Caesar; behold the work of your new friends.” 

“But what does it mean, mother?” asked the cardinal. 
‘Whence comes all this disorder?” 

“From the serpent,” replied Rosa Vanozza, gnashing her 
teeth,—‘“ from the serpent you have warmed in your bosom. 
He has bitten me, fearing no doubt that his teeth would be 
broken on you.” 

Who has done this?” cried Cesar. ‘Tell me, and, by 
Heaven, mother, he shall pay, and pay indeed !” 
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| “Who?” replied Rosa. “King Charles vim has done it, 
by the hands of his faithful allies, the Swiss. It was well 
known that Melchior was away, and that I was living alone 
with a few wretched servants; so they came and: broke in 
the doors, as though they were taking Rome by storm, and 
while Cardinal Valentino was making holiday with their master, 
they pillaged his mother’s house, loading her with insults and 
outrages which no Turks or Saracens could possibly have 
improved upon.” 

‘Very good, very good, mother,” said Ceesar; “be calm; 
blood shall wash out disgrace. Consider a moment; what we 
have lost is nothing compared with what we might lose; and 
my father and I, you may be quite sure, will give you back 
more than they have stolen from you.” 

‘“‘T ask for no promises,” cried Rosa; “TI ask for revenge.” 

** My mother,” said the cardinal, “you shall be avenged, or 
I will lose the name of son.” 

Having by these words reassured his mother, he took her to 
Lucrezia’s palace, which in consequence of her marriage with 
Pesaro was unoccupied, and himself returned to the Vatican, 
giving orders that his mother’s house should be refurnished 
more magnificently than before the disaster. These orders 
were punctually executed, and it was among her new luxurious 
surroundings, but with the same hatred in her heart, that Cesar 
on this occasion found his mother. This feeling prompted her 
cry of joy when she saw him once more. 

The mother and son exchanged a very few words; then 
Cesar, mounting on horseback, went to the Vatican, whence as 
a hostage he had departed two days before. Alexander, who 
knew of the flight beforehand, and not only approved, but as 
sovereign pontiff had previously absolved his son of the perjury 
he was about to commit, received him joyfully, but all the 
same advised him to lie concealed, as Charles in all probability 
would not be slow to reclaim his hostage. 

Indeed, the next day, when the king got up, the absence of 
Cardinal Valentino was observed, and as Charles was uneasy at 
not seeing him, he sent to inquire what had prevented his 
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appearance. When the messenger arrived at the house that 
Ceesar had left the evening before, he learned that he had 
gone out at nine o’clock in the evening and not returned since. 
He went back with this news to the king, who at once 
suspected that he had fled, and in the first flush of his anger 
let the whole army know of his perjury. The soldiers then 
remembered the twenty waggons, so heavily laden, from one 
of which the cardinal, in the sight of all, had produced such 
magnificent gold and silver plate; and never doubting that the 
cargo of the others was equally precious, they fetched them 
down and broke them to pieces; but inside they found nothing 
but stones and sand, which proved to the king that the flight 
had been planned a long time back, and incensed him doubly 
against the pope. So without loss of time he despatched to 
Rome Philippe de Bresse, afterwards Duke of Savoy, with 
orders to intimate to the Holy Father his displeasure at this 
conduct. But the pope replied that he knew nothing what- 
ever about his son’s flight, and expressed the sincerest regret 
to His Majesty, declaring that he knew nothing of his where- 
abouts, but was certain he was not in Rome. As a fact, the 
pope was speaking the truth this time, for Cesar had gone 
with Cardinal Orsino to one of his estates, and was temporarily 
in hiding there. This reply was conveyed to Charles by two 
messengers from the pope, the Bishops of Nepi and of Sutri, 
and the people also sent an ambassador in their own behalf. 
He was Monsignore Porcari, dean of the vofa, who was 
charged to communicate to the king the displeasure of the 
Romans when they learned of the cardinal’s breach of faith. 
Little as Charles was disposed to content himself with empty 
words, he had to turn his attention to more serious affairs; so 
he continued his march to Naples without stopping, arriving 
there on Sunday, the 22nd of February 1495. 

Four days later, the unlucky D’jem, who had fallen sick 
at Capua, died at Castel Nuovo. When he was leaving, at 
the farewell banquet, Alexander had tried on his guest the 
poison he intended to use so often later on upon his cardinals, 
and whose effects he was destined to feel himself,;—such is 
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poetical justice. In this way the pope had secured a double 
haul; for, in his twofold speculation in this wretched young 
man, he had sold him alive to Charles for 120,000 livres, and 
sold him dead to Bajazet for 300,000 ducats. 

But there was a certain delay about the second payment ; 
for the Turkish emperor, as we remember, was not bound to 
pay the price of fratricide till he received the corpse, and by 
Charles’s order the corpse had been buried at Gaeta. 

When Cesar Borgia learned the news, he rightly supposed 
that the king would be so busy settling himself in his new 
capital that he would have too much to think of to be worrying 
about him ; so he went to Rome again, and, anxious to keep 
his promise to his mother, he signalised his return by a terrible 
vengeance. 

Cardinal Valentino had in his service a certain Spaniard 
whom he had made the chief of his bravoes; he was a man 
of five-and-thirty or forty, whose whole life had been one long 
rebellion against society’s laws; he recoiled from no action, 
provided only he could get his price. This Don Michele 
Correglia, who earned his celebrity for bloody deeds under the 
name of Michelotto, was just the man Cesar wanted; and 
whereas Michelotto felt an unbounded admiration for Cesar, 
Ceesar had unlimited confidence in Michelotto. It was to him 
the cardinal entrusted the execution of one part of his 
vengeance ; the other he kept for himself. 

Don Michele received orders to scour the Campagna and 
cut every French throat he could find. He began his work 
at once; and very few days elapsed before he had obtained 
most satisfactory results: more than a hundred persons were 
robbed or assassinated, and among the last the son of Cardinal 
de St. Malo, who was on his way back to France, and on 
whom Michelotto found a sum of 3000 crowns. For himself, 
Cesar reserved the Swiss; for it was the Swiss in particular 
who had despoiled his mother’s house. The pope had in 
his service about a hundred and fifty soldiers belonging to 
their nation, who had settled their families in Rome, and had 
grown rich partly by their pay and partly in the exercise of 
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various industries. The cardinal had every one of thets 
‘dismissed, with orders to quit Rome within twenty-four hours - 
and the Roman territories within three days. The poor 
wretches had all collected together to obey the order, with 
their wives and children and baggage, on the Piazza of St. 
Peter, when suddenly, by Cardinal Valentino’s orders, they 
were hemmed in on all sides by two thousand Spaniards, who 
began to fire on them with their guns and charge them with 
their sabres, while Caesar and his mother looked down upon 
the carnage from a window. In this way they killed fifty or 
perhaps sixty; but the rest coming up, made a charge at the 
assassins, and then, without suffering any loss, manged to beat 
a retreat to a house, where they stood a siege, and made so valiant 
a defence that they gave the pope time—he knew nothing of 
the author of this butchery—to send the captain of his guard 
to the rescue, who, with a strong detachment, succeeded in 
getting nearly forty of them safely out of the town: the rest 
had been massacred on the piazza or killed in the house. 

But this was no real and adequate revenge; for it did not 
touch Charles himself, the sole author of all the troubles 
that the pope and his family had experienced during the last 
year. So Cesar soon abandoned vulgar schemes of this kind 
and busied himself with loftier concerns, bending all the force 
of his genius to restore the league of Italian princes that 
had been broken by the defection of Sforza, the exile of 
Piero dei Medici, and the defeat of Alfonso. The enterprise 
was more easily accomplished than the pope could have 
anticipated. The Venetians were very uneasy when Charles 
passed so near, and they trembled lest, when he was once 
master of Naples, he might conceive the idea of conquering 
the rest of Italy. Ludovico Sforza, on his side, was beginning 
to tremble, seeing the rapidity with which the King of France 
had dethroned the house of Aragon, lest he might not 
make much difference between his allies and his enemies. 
Maximilian, for his part, was only seeking an occasion to 
break the temporary peace which he had granted for the 
sake of the concession made to him. Lastly, Ferdinand and 
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ree of the dethroned house. And so it came 
about that all of them, for different reasons, felt a common 
fear, and were soon in agreement as to the necessity of driving 
out Charles vil, not only from Naples, but from Italy, and 
pledged themselves to work together to this end, by every means 
in their power, by negotiations, by trickery, or by actual force. 
The Florentines alone refused to take part in this general levy 
of arms, and remained faithful to their promises. 

According to the articles of the treaty agreed upon by the 
confederates, the alliance was to last for five-and-twenty years, 
and had for ostensible object the upholding of the majority 
of the pope, and the interests of Christendom; and these 
preparations might well have been taken for such as would 
precede a crusade against the Turks, if Bajazet’s ambassador 
had not always been present at the deliberations, although 
the Christian princes could not have dared for very shame 
to admit the sultan by name into their league. Now the 
confederates had to set on foot an army of 34,000 horse and 
20,000 infantry, and each of them was taxed for a contingent ; 
thus the pope was to furnish 4000 horse, Maximilian 6000, 
the King of Spain, the Duke of Milan, and the republic of 
Venice, 8000 each. Every confederate was, in addition to 
this, to levy and equip 4000 infantry in the six weeks 
following the signature of the treaty. The fleets were to be 
equipped by the Maritime States; but any expenses they 
should incur later on were to be defrayed by all in equal shares. 

The formation of this league was made public on the rath 
of Apnil 1495, Palm Sunday, and in all the Italian States, 
especially at Rome, was made the occasion of fétes and 
immense rejoicings. Almost as soon as the publicly known 
articles were announced the secret ones were put into 
execution. These obliged Ferdinand and Isabella to send a 
fleet of sixty galleys to Ischia, where Alfonso’s son had 
retired, with six hundred horsemen on board and five thousand 
infantry, to help him to ascend the throne once more. Those 
troops were to be put under the command of Gonzalvo of 
Cordova, who had gained the reputation of the greatest general 
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in Europe after the taking of Grenada. The Venetians, with 
a fleet of forty galleys under the command of Antonio Grimani, 
were to attack all the French stations on the coast of Calabria 
and Naples. The Duke of Milan promised for his part to 
check all reinforcements as they should arrive from France, 
and to drive the Duke of Orleans out of Asti. 

Lastly, there was Maximilian, who had promised to make 
invasions on the frontiers, and Bajazet, who was to help with 
money, ships, and soldiers either the Venetians or the Spaniards, 
according as he might be appealed to by Barberigo or by 
Ferdinand the Catholic. 

This league was all the more disconcerting for Charles, 
because of the speedy abatement of the enthusiasm that had 
hailed his first appearance. What had happened to him was 
what generally happens to a conqueror who has more good 
luck than talent; instead of making himself a party among 
the great Neapolitan and Calabrian vassals, whose roots would 
be embedded in the very soil, by confirming their privileges 
and augmenting their power, he had wounded their feelings 
by bestowing all the titles, offices, and fiefs on those alone who 
had followed him from France, so that all the important 
positions in the kingdom were filled by strangers. 

The result was that just when the league was made known, 
Tropea and Amantea, which had been presented by Charles 
to the Seigneur de Précy, rose in revolt and hoisted the banner 
of Aragon ; and the Spanish fleet had only to present itself at 
Reggio, in Calabria, for the town to throw open its gates, being 
more discontented with the new rule than the old; and Don 
Federigo, Alfonso’s brother and Ferdinand’s uncle, who had 
hitherto never quitted Brindisi, had only to appear at Tarentum 
to be received there as a liberator. 


CHAPTER VI 


HARLES learned all this news at Naples, and, tired of 
his late conquests, which necessitated a labour in 
organisation for which he was quite unfitted, turned his eyes 
towards France, where victorious fétes and rejoicings were 
awaiting the victor’s return. So he yielded at the first breath 
of his advisers, and retraced his road to his kingdom, 
threatened, as was said, by the Germans on the north and the 
Spaniards on the south. Consequently, he appointed Gilbert 
de Montpensier, of the house of Bourbon, viceroy; d’Aubigny, 
of the Scotch Stuart family, lieutenant in Calabria; Etienne 
de Vése, commander at Gaeta; and Don Juliano, Gabriel de 
Montfaucon, Guillaume de Villeneuve, George de Lilly, the 
bailiff of Vitry, and Graziano Guerra respectively governors 
of Sant’ Angelo, Manfredonia, Trani, Catanzaro, Aquila, and 
Sulmone; then leaving behind in evidence of his claims the 
half of his Swiss, a party of his Gascons, eight hundred French 
lances, and about five hundred Italian men-at-arms, the last 
under the command of the prefect of Rome, Prospero and 
Fabrizio Colonna, and Antonio Savelli, he left Naples on the 
zoth of May at two o’clock in the afternoon, to traverse the 
whole of the Italian peninsula with the rest of his army, 
consisting of eight hundred French lances, two hundred 
gentlemen of his guard, one hundred Italian men-at-arms, 
three thousand Swiss infantry, one thousand French, and 
one thousand Gascon. He also expected to be joined by 
Camillo Vitelli and his brothers in Tuscany, who were to 
contribute two hundred and fifty men-at-arms. 
A week before he left Naples, Charles had sent to Rome 
Monseigneur de Saint-Paul, oe of Cardinal de Luxem. 


-bourg ; and just as he was starting he despatched thither the 
new Archbishop of Lyons. They both were commissioned 
to assure Alexander that the King of France had the most 
sincere desire and the very best intention of remaining his 
friend. In truth, Charles wished for nothing so much as to 
separate the pope from the league, so as to secure him as 
a spiritual and temporal support; but a young king, full of 
fire, ambition, and courage, was not the neighbour to suit 
Alexander ; so the latter would listen to nothing, and as the 
troops he had demanded from the doge and Ludovico Sforza 
had not been sent in sufficient number for the defence of 
Rome, he was content with provisioning the castle of S. 
Angelo, putting in a formidable garrison, and leaving Cardinal 
Sant’ Anastasio to receive Charles vim, while he himself with- 
drew with Cesar to Orvieto. Charles only stayed in Rome 
three days, utterly depressed because the pope had refused to 
receive him in spite of his entreaties. And in these three days, 
instead of listening to Giuliano della Rovere, who was advising 
him once more to call a council and depose the pope, he 
rather hoped to bring the pope round to his side by the 
virtuous act of restoring the citadels of Terracina and Civita 
Vecchia to the authorities of the Romagna, only keeping for 
himself Ostia, which he had promised Giuliano to give back 
to him. At last, when the three days had elapsed, he left 
Rome, and resumed his march in three columns towards 
Tuscany, crossed the States of the Church, and on the 13th 
reached Siena, where he was joined by Philippe de Commines, 
who had gone as ambassador extraordinary to the Venetian Re- 
public, and now announced that the enemy had forty thousand 
men under arms and were preparing for battle. This 
news produced no other effect on the king and the gentle- 
men of his army than to excite their amusement beyond 
measure ; for they had conceived such a contempt for their 
enemy by their easy conquest, that they could not believe that 
any army, however numerous, would venture to oppose their 
e. 
. Charles, however, was forced to give way in the face of facts, 
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when he heard at San Teranza that his vanguard, commanded 
by Maréchal de Gid, and composed of six hundred lances and 
fifteen hundred Swiss, when it arrived at Fornovo had come 
face to face with the confederates, who had encamped at 
Guiarole. The maréchal had ordered an instant halt, and he 
too had pitched his tents, utilising for his defence the natural 
advantages of the hilly ground. When these first measures 
had been taken, he sent out, first, a herald to the enemy’s 
camp to ask from Francesco di Gonzaga, Marquis of Mantua, 
generalissimo of the confederate troops, a passage for his king’s 
army and provisions at a reasonable price; and secondly, he 
despatched a courier to Charles viii, pressing him to hurry on 
his march with the artillery and rearguard. The confederates 
had given an evasive answer, for they were pondering whether 
they ought to jeopardise the whole Italian force in a single 
combat, and, putting all to the hazard, attempt to annihilate 
the King of France and his army together, so overwhelming 
the conqueror in the ruins of his ambition. The messenger 
found Charles busy superintending the passage of the last of 
his cannon over the mountain of Pontremoli. This was no 
easy matter, seeing that there was no sort of track, and the guns 
had to be lifted up and lowered by main force, and each piece 
needed the arms of as many as two hundred men. At last, 
when all the artillery had arrived without accident on the 
other side of the Apennines, Charles started in hot haste for 
Fornovo, where he arrived with all his following on the morning 
of the next day. 

From the top of the mountain where the Maréchal de Gié 
had pitched his tents, the king beheld both his own camp and 
the enemy’s. Both were on the right bank of the Taro, and 
were at either end of a semicircular chain of hills resembling an 
amphitheatre; and the space between the two camps, a vast 
basin filled during the winter floods by the torrent which now 
Only marked its boundary, was nothing but a plain covered 
with gravel, where all manceuvres must be equally difficult for 
horse and infantry. Besides, on the western slope of the hills 
there was a little wood which extended from the enemy’s army 
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to the French, and was in the possession of the Stradiotes, who, 
by help of its cover, had already engaged in several skirmishes 
with the French troops during the two days of halt while they 
were waiting for the king. 

The situation was not reassuring. From the top of the 
mountain which overlooked Fornovo, one could get a view, as 
we said before, of the two camps, and could easily calculate 
the numerical difference between them. The French army, 
weakened by the establishment of garrisons in the various 
towns and fortresses they had won in Italy, were scarcely 
eight thousand strong, while the combined forces of Milan and 
Venice exceeded a total of thirty-five thousand. So Charles 
decided to try once more the methods of conciliation, and 
sent Commines, who, as we know, had joined him in 
Tuscany, to the Venetian Jrovveditori, whose acquaintaince he 
had made when on his embassy; he having made a great im- 
pression on these men, thanks to a general high opinion of his 
merits. He was commissioned to tell the enemy’s generals, 
in the name of the King of France, that his master only 
desired to continue his road without doing or receiving any 
harm ; that therefore he asked to be allowed a free passage 
across the fair plains of Lombardy, which he could see from 
the heights where he now stood, stretching as far as the eye could 
reach, away to the foot of the Alps. Commines found the 
confederate army deep in discussion: the wish of the Milanese 
and Venetian party being to let the king go by, and not attack 
him ; they said they were only too happy that he should leave 
Italy in this way, without causing any further harm; but the 
ambassadors of Spain and Germany took quite another view. 
As their masters had no troops in the army, and as all the 
money they had promised was already paid, they must be the 
gainer in either case from a battle, whichever way it went: 
if they won the day they would gather the fruits of victory, 
and if they lost they would experience nothing of the evils of 
defeat. This want of unanimity was the reason why the answer 
to Commines was deferred until the following day, and why 
it was settled that on the next day he should hold another 
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conference with a plenipotentiary to be appointed in the course 
of that night. The place of this conference was to be between 
the two armies. 

The king passed the night in great uneasiness. All day the 
weather had threatened to turn to rain, and we have already 
said how rapidly the Taro could swell; the river, fordable to- 
day, might from to-morrow onwards prove an insurmountable 
obstacle ; and possibly the delay had only been asked for with 
a view to putting the French army in a worse position. As a 
fact the night had scarcely come when a terrible storm arose, 
and so long as darkness lasted, great rumblings were heard in 
the Apennines, and the sky was brilliant with lightning. At 
break of day, however, it seemed to be getting a little calmer, 
though the Taro, only a streamlet the day before, had be- 
come a torrent by this time, and was rapidly rising. So at 
six in the morning, the king, ready armed and on horseback, 
summoned Commines and bade him make his way to the 
rendezvous that the Venetian provveditori had assigned. But 
scarcely had he contrived to give the order when loud cries 
were heard coming from the extreme right of the French army. 
The Stradiotes, under cover of the wood stretching between 
the two camps, had surprised an outpost, and first cutting 
the soldiers’ throats, were carrying off their heads in their 
usual way at the saddle-bow. A detachment of cavalry was 
sent in pursuit ; but, like wild animals, they had retreated to 
their lair in the woods, and there disappeared. 

This unexpected engagement, in all probability arranged 
beforehand by the Spanish and German envoys, produced on 
the whole army the effect of a spark applied to a train of 
gunpowder. Commines and the Venetian provveditora each 
tried in vain to arrest the combat on either side. Light 
troops, eager for a skirmish, and, in the usual fashion of 
those days, prompted only by that personal courage which 
led them on to danger, had already come to blows, rushing 
down into the plain as though it were an amphitheatre where 
they might make a fine display of arms. For a moment 
the young king, drawn on by example, was on the point of 
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forgetting the responsibility of a general in his zeal as a soldier ; 
but this first impulse was checked by Maréchal de Gié, Messire 
Claude de la Chatre de Guise, and M. de la Trimouille, who 
persuaded Charles to adopt the wiser plan, and to cross the 
Taro without seeking a battle, at the same time without 
trying to avoid it, should the enemy cross the river from their 
camp and attempt to block his passage. The king accord- 
ingly, following the advice of his wisest and bravest captains, 
thus arranged his divisions. 

The first comprised the van and a body of troops whose 
duty it was to support them. The van consisted of three 
hundred and fifty men-at-arms, the best and bravest of the 
army, under the command of Maréchal de Gié and Jacques 
Trivulce ; the corps following them consisted of three thousand 
Swiss, under the command of Engelbert de Cleves and de 
Lornay, the queen’s grand equerry; next came three hundred 
archers of the guard, whom the king had sent to help the 
cavalry by fighting in the spaces between them. 

The second division, commanded by the king in person 
and forming the middle of the army, was composed of the 
artillery, under Jean de Lagrange, a hundred gentlemen of the 
guard with Gilles Carrone for standard-bearer, pensioners of 
the king’s household under Aymar de Prie, some Scots, and 
two hundred crossbowmen on horseback, with French archers 
besides, led by M. de Crussol. 

Lastly, the third division, z.e. the rear, preceded by six thou- 
sand beasts of burden bearing the baggage, was composed of 
only three hundred men-at-arms, commanded by de Guise 
and by de la Trimouille : this was the weakest part of the army. 

When this arrangement was settled, Charles ordered the van 
to cross the river, just at the little town of Fornovo. This was 
done at once, the riders getting wet up to their knees, and the 
footmen holding to the horses’ tails. As soon as he saw the 
last soldiers of his-first division on the opposite bank, he started 
himself to follow the same road and cross at the same ford, 
giving orders to de Guise and de la Trimouille to regulate the 
march of the rear guard by that of the centre, just as he had 
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regulated their march by that of the van. His orders were 
punctually carried out ; and about ten o’clock in the morning 
the whole French army was on the left bank of the Taro: at 
the same time, when it seemed certain from the enemy’s 
arrangements that battle was imminent, the baggage, led by 
the captain, Odet de Reberac, was separated from the rear 
guard, and retired to the extreme left. 

Now, Francisco de Gonzaga, general-in-chief of the con- 
federate troops, had modelled his plans on those of the King of 
France ; by his orders, Count de Cajazzo, with four hundred 
men-at-arms and two thousand infantry, had crossed the 
Taro where the Venetian camp lay, and was to attack the 
French van; while Gonzaga himself, following the right bank 
as far as Fornovo, would go over the river by the same ford 
that Charles had used, with a view to attacking his rear. Lastly, 
he had placed the Stradiotes between these two fords, with 
orders to cross the river in their turn, so soon as they saw the 
French army attacked both in van and in the rear, and to 
fall upon its flank. Not content with offensive measures, 
Gonzaga had also made provision for retreat by leaving three 
reserve corps on the right bank, one to guard the camp under 
the instruction of the Venetian provvedttor1, and the other two 
arranged in echelon to support each other, the first commanded 
by Antonio di Montefeltro, the second by Annibale Bentivoglio. 

Charles had observed all these arrangements, and had re- 
cognised the cunning Italian strategy which made his 
opponents the finest generals in the world; but as there was 
no means of avoiding the danger, he had decided to take a 
sideway course, and had given orders to continue the march ; 
but in a minute the French army was caught between Count di 
Cajazzo, barring the way with his four hundred men-at-arms 
and his two thousand infantry, and Gonzaga in pursuit of the 
rear, as we said before, leading six hundred men-at-arms, the 
flower of his army, a squadron of Stradiotes, and more than 
five thousand infantry: this division alone was stronger than 
the whole of the French army. 

When, however, M. de Guise and M. de la Trimouille found 
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themselves pressed in this way, they ordered their two 
hundred men-at-arms to turn right about face, while at the 
opposite end—that is, at the head of the army—Maréchal de Gié 
and Trivulce ordered a halt and lances in rest. Meanwhile, 
according to custom, the king, who, as we said, was in the 
centre, was conferring knighthood on those gentlemen who 
had earned the favour either by virtue of their personal 
powers or the king’s special friendship. 

Suddenly there was heard a terrible clash behind: it was 
the French rearguard coming to blows with the Marquis of 
Mantua. In this encounter, where each man had singled 
out his own foe as though it were a tournament, very many 
lances were broken, especially those of the Italian knights ; 
for their lances were hollowed so as to be less heavy, and 
in consequence had less solidity. Those who were thus 
disarmed at once seized their swords. As they were far more 
numerous than the French, the king saw them suddenly out- 
flanking his right wing and apparently prepared to surround it ; 
at the same moment loud cries were heard from a direction 
facing the centre: this meant that the Stradiotes were crossing 
the river to make their attack. 

The king at once ordered his division into two detach- 
ments, and giving one to Bourbon the bastard, to make 
head against the Stradiotes, he hurried with the second to the 
rescue of the van, flinging himself into the very midst of the 
mélée, striking out like a king, and doing as steady work 
as the lowest in rank of his captains. Aided by the reinforce- 
ment, the rearguard made a good stand, though the enemy 
were five against one, and the combat in this part continued to 
rage with wonderful fury. 

Obeying his orders, Bourbon had thrown himself upon the 
Stradiotes ; but unfortunately, carried off by his horse, he had 
penetrated so far into the enemy’s ranks that he was lost to 
sight: the disappearance of their chief, the strange dress of 
their new antagonists, and the peculiar method of their fighting 
produced a considerable effect on those who were to attack 
them; and for the moment disorder was the consequence in 
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the centre, and the horsemen scattered instead of serrying their 
ranks and fighting in a body. This false move would have 
| done them serious harm, had not most of the Stradiotes, seeing 
the baggage alone and undefended, rushed after that in hope 
of booty, instead of following up their advantage. A great part 
of the troop nevertheless stayed behind to fight, pressing on 
the French cavalry and smashing their lances with their fearful 
scimitars. Happily the king, who had just repulsed the Marquis 
of Mantua’s attack, perceived what was going on behind him, 
and riding back at all possible speed to the succour of the 
centre, together with the gentlemen of his household fell upon 
the Stradiotes, no longer armed with a lance, for that he had 
just broken, but brandishing his long sword, which blazed about 
him like lightning, and—either because he was whirled away 
like Bourbon by his own horse, or because he had allowed his 
courage to take him too far—he suddenly found himself in the 
thickest ranks of the Stradiotes, accompanied only by eight of 
the knights he had just now created, one equerry called Antoine 
des Ambus, and his standard-bearer. “France, France!” he 
cried aloud, to rally round him all the others who had 
scattered ; they, seeing at last that the danger was less than 
they had supposed, began to take their revenge and to pay back 
with interest the blows they had received from the Stradiotes. 
Things were going still better for the van, which the Marquis de 
Cajazzo was to attack; for although he had at first appeared 
to be animated with a terrible purpose, he stopped short about 
ten or twelve feet from the French line and turned right about 
face without breaking a single lance. The French wanted to 
pursue, but the Maréchal de Gié, fearing that this flight might 
be only a trick to draw off the vanguard from the centre, ordered 
every man to stay in his place. But the Swiss, who were 
German, and did not understand the order, or thought it was 
not meant for them, followed upon their heels, and although 
On foot caught them up and killed a hundred of them. This 
Was quite enough to throw them into disorder, so that some 
were scattered about the plain, and others made a rush for the 
water, so as to cross the river and rejoin theircamp. When 
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the Maréchal de Gié saw this, he detached a hundred of his 
own men to go to the aid of the king, who was continuing to 
fight with unheard-of courage and running the greatest risks, 
constantly separated as he was from his gentlemen, who could 
not follow him; for wherever there was danger, thither he 
rushed, with his cry of “France,” little troubling himself as 
to whether he was followed or not. And it was no longer with 
his sword that he fought; that he had long ago broken, like 
his lance, but with a heavy battle-axe, whose every blow was 
mortal whether cut or pierced. Thus the Stradiotes, already 
hard pressed by the king’s household and his pensioners, soon 
changed attack for defence and defence for flight. It was at- 
this moment that the king was really in the greatest danger ; 
for he had let himself be carried away in pursuit of the fugitives, 
and presently found himself all alone, surrounded by these men, 
who, had they not been struck with a mighty terror, would have 
had nothing to do but unite and crush him and his horse 
together ; but, as Commines remarks, ‘‘ He whom God guards 
is well guarded, and God was guarding the King of France.” 

All the same, at this moment the French were sorely pressed 
in the rear; and although de Guise and de la Trimouille held 
out as firmly as it was possible to hold, they would probably 
have been compelled to yield to superior numbers had not 
a double aid arrived in time: first the indefatigable Charles, 
who, having nothing more to do among the fugitives, once 
again dashed into the midst of the fight, next the servants 
of the army, who, now that they were set free from the 
Stradiotes and saw their enemies put to flight, ran up armed 
with the axes they habitually used to cut down wood for 
building their huts: they burst into the middle of the fray, 
slashing at the horses’ legs and dealing heavy blows that 
smashed in the visors of the dismounted horsemen. 

The Italians could not hold out against this double attack ; 
the furia francese rendered all their strategy and all their calcula- 
tions useless, especially as for more than a century they had 
abandoned their fights of blood and fury for a kind of tournament 
they chose to regard as warfare; so, in spite of all Gonzaga’s 
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efforts, they turned their backs upon the French rear and took 
to flight; in the greatest haste and with much difficulty they 
recrossed the torrent, which was swollen even more now by the 
rain that had been falling during the whole time of the battle. 

Some thought fit to pursue the vanquished, for there was 
now such disorder in their ranks that they were fleeing in all 
directions from the battlefield where the French had gained 
so glorious a victory, blocking up the roads to Parma and 
Bercetto. But Maréchal de Gié and de Guise and de la 
Trimouille, who had done quite enough to save them from 
the suspicion of quailing before imaginary dangers, put a stop 
to this enthusiasm, by pointing out that it would only be risking 
the loss of their present advantage if they tried to push it farther 
with men and horses so worn out. This view was adopted in 
spite of the opinion of Trivulce, Camillo Vitelli, and Francesco 
Secco, who were all eager to follow up the victory. 

The king retired to a little village on the left bank of the 
Taro, and took shelter in a poor house. There he disarmed, 
being perhaps among all the captains and all the soldiess the 
man who had fought best. 

During the night the torrent swelled so high that the Italian 
army could not have pursued, even if they had laid aside their 
fears. The king did not propose to give the appearance of 
flight after a victory, and therefore kept his army drawn up all 
day, and at night went on to sleep at Medesano, a little village 
only a mile lower down than the hamlet where he rested after 
the fight. But in the course of the night he reflected that he 
had done enough for the honour of his arms in fighting an army 
four times as great as his own and killing three thousand men, 
and then waiting a day and a half to give them time to take 
their revenge ; so two hours before daybreak he had the fires 
lighted, that the enemy might suppose he was remaining in 
camp; and every man mounting noiselessly, the whole French 
army, almost out of danger by this time, proceeded on their 
march to Borgo San Donnino. 

While this was going on, the pope returned to Rome, where 
news highly favourable to his schemes was not slow to reach 
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his ears. He learned that Ferdinand had crossed from Sicily 
into Calabria with six thousand volunteers and a considerable 
number of Spanish horse and foot, led, at the command 
of Ferdinand and Isabella, by the famous Gonzalva de 
Cordova, who arrived in Italy with a great reputation, destined 
to suffer somewhat from the defeat at Seminara. At almost 
the same time the French fleet had been beaten by the 
Aragonese ; moreover, the battle of the Taro, though a complete 
defeat for the confederates, was another victory for the pope, 
because its result was to open a return to France for that man 
whom he regarded as his deadliest foe. So, feeling that he 
had nothing more to fear from Charles, he sent him a brief 
at Turin, where he had stopped for a short time to give aid to 
Novara, therein commanding him, by virtue of his pontifical 
authority, to depart out of Italy with his army, and to recall 
within ten days those of his troops that still remained in 
the kingdom of Naples, on pain of excommunication and a 
summons to appear before him in person. 

Charles viir replied — 

(1) That he did not understand how the pope, the chief of 
the league, ordered him to leave Italy, whereas the confederates 
had not only refused him a passage, but had even attempted, 
though unsuccessfully, as perhaps His Holiness knew, to cut 
off his return into France ; 

(2) That, as to recalling his troops from Naples, he was not 
so irreligious as to do that, since they had not entered the 
kingdom without the consent and blessing of His Holiness ; 

(3) That he was exceedingly surprised that the pope should 
require his presence in person at the capital of the Christian 
world just at the present time, when six weeks previously, at 
the time of his return from Naples, although he ardently 
desired an interview with His Holiness, that he might offer 
proofs of his respect and obedience, His Holiness, instead of 
according this favour, had quitted Rome so hastily on his 
approach that he had not been able to come up with him by 
any efforts whatsoever. On this point, however, he promised 
to give His Holiness the satisfaction he desired, if he would 
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engage this time to wait for him: he would therefore return 
to Rome so soon as the affairs that brought him back to his 
own kingdom had been satisfactorily settled. 

Although in this reply there was a touch of mockery and 
defiance, Charles was none the less compelled by the circum- 
stances of the case to obey the pope’s strange brief. His 
presence was so much needed in France, that, in spite of the 
arrival of a Swiss reinforcement, he was compelled to conclude 
a peace with Ludovico Sforza, whereby he yielded Novara to 
him; while Gilbert de Montpensier and d’Aubigny, after 
defending, inch by inch, Calabria, the Basilicate, and Naples, 
were obliged to sign the capitulation of Atella, after a siege 
of thirty-two days, on the 2oth of July 1496. This involved 
giving back to Ferdinand 1, King of Naples, all the places 
and fortresses of his kingdom ; which indeed he did but enjoy for 
three months, dying of exhaustion on the 7th of September 
following, at the Castello della Somma, at the foot of Vesuvius ; 
all the attentions lavished upon him by his young wife could 
not repair the evil that her beauty had wrought. 

His uncle Frederic succeeded ; and so, in the three years of 
his papacy, Alexander vi had seen five kings upon the throne 
of Naples, while he was establishing himself more firmly upon 
his own pontifical seat—Ferdinand 1, Alfonso 1, Charles vit, 
Ferdinand un, and Frederic. All this agitation about his throne, 
this rapid succession of sovereigns, was the best thing possible 
for Alexander ; for each new monarch became actually king only 
on condition of his receiving the pontifical investiture. The 
consequence was that Alexander was the only gainer in power 
and credit by these changes; for the Duke of Milan and the 
republics of Florence and Venice had successively recognised 
him as supreme head of the Church, in spite of his simony ; 
moreover, the five kings of Naples had in turn paid him homage. 
So he thought the time had now come for founding a mighty 
family ; and for this he relied upon the Duke of Gandia, who 
was to hold all the highest temporal dignities ; and upon Czsar 
Borgia, who was to be appointed to all the great ecclesiastical 
offices. The pope made sure of the success of these new 
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projects by electing four Spanish cardinals, who brought up 
the number of his compatriots in the Sacred College to twenty- 
two, thus assuring him a constant and certain majority. 

The first requirement of the pope’s policy was to clear away 
from the neighbourhood of Rome all those petty lords whom 
most people call vicars of the Church, but whom Alexander 
called the shackles of the papacy. We saw that he had already 
begun this work by rousing the Orsini against the Colonna 
family, when Charles viii’s enterprise compelled him to con- 
centrate all his mental resources, and also the forces of his 
States, so as to secure his own personal safety. 

It had come about through their own imprudent action that 
the Orsini, the pope’s old friends, were now in the pay of the 
French, and had entered the kingdom of Naples with them, 
where one of them, Virginio, a very important member of their 
powerful house, had been taken prisoner during the war, and 
was Ferdinand u’s captive. Alexander could not let this 
opportunity escape him ; so, first ordering the King of Naples 
not to release a man who, ever since the rst of June 1496, had 
been a declared rebel, he pronounced a sentence of confisca- 
tion against Virginio Orsini and his whole family in a secret 
consistory, which sat on the 26th of October following—that 
is to say, in the early days of the reign of Frederic, whom he 
knew to be entirely at his command, owing to the King’s great 
desire of getting the investiture from him; then, as it was not 
enough to declare the goods confiscated, without also dispossess- 
ing the owners, he made overtures to the Colonna family, saying 
he would commission them, in proof of their new bond of friend- 
ship, to execute the order given against their old enemies under 
the direction of his son Francesco, Duke of Gandia. In this 
fashion he contrived to weaken his neighbours each by means 
of the other, till such time as he could safely attack and put 
an end to conquered and conqueror alike. 

The Colonna family accepted this proposition, and the Duke 
of Gandia was named General of the Church: his father in his 
pontifical robes bestowed on him the insignia of this office in 
the church of St. Peter’s at Rome. 


CHAPTER VII 


ATTERS went forward as Alexander had wished, and 
before the end of the year the pontifical army had 

seized a great number of castles and fortresses that belonged 
to the Orsini, who thought themselves already lost when 
Charles vit came to the rescue. They had addressed them- 
selves to him without much hope that he could be of real use 
to them, with his want of armed troops and his preoccupation 
with his own affairs. He, however, sent Carlo Orsini, son of 
Virginio, the prisoner, and Vitellozzo Vitelli, brother of Camillo 
Vitelli, one of the three valiant Italian condottieri who had 
joined him and fought for him at the crossing of the Taro. 
These two captains, whose courage and skill were well known, 
brought with them a considerable sum of money from the 
liberal coffers of Charles vu. Now, scarcely had they arrived 
at Citta di Castello, the centre of their little sovereignty, and 
expressed their intention of raising a band of soldiers, when 
men presented themselves from all sides to fight under their 
banner; so they very soon assembled a small army, and as 
they had been able during their stay among the French to 
study those matters of military organisation in which France 
excelled, they now applied the result of their learning to their 
own troops: the improvements were mainly certain changes in 
the artillery which made their manceuvres easier, and the sub- 
stitution for their ordinary weapons of pikes similar in form to 
the Swiss pikes, but two feet longer. These changes effected, 
Vitellozzo Vitelli spent three or four months in exercising his 
men in the management of their new weapons ; then, when he 
thought them fit to make good use of these, and when he had 
collected more or less help from the towns of Perugia, Todi, 
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and Narni, where the inhabitants trembled lest their turn 
should come after the Orsini’s, as the Orsini’s had followed on 
the Colonnas’, he marched towards Bracciano, which was being 
besieged by the Duke of Urbino, who had been lent to the 
pope by the Venetians, in virtue of the treaty quoted above. 
The Venetian general, when he heard of Vitelli’s approach, 
thought he might as well spare him half his journey, and 
marched out to confront him: the two armies met in the 
Soriano road, and the battle straightway began. The pontifical 
army had a body of eight hundred Germans, on which the 
Dukes of Urbino and Gandia chiefly relied, as well they 
might, for they were the best troops in the world; but Vitelli 
attacked these picked men with his infantry, who, armed with 
their formidable pikes, ran them through, while they with arms 
four feet shorter had no chance even of returning the blows they 
received; at the same time Vitelli’s light troops wheeled upon 
the flank, following their most rapid movements, and silencing 
the enemy’s artillery by the swiftness and accuracy of their 
attack. The pontifical troops were put to flight, though 
after a longer resistance than might have been expected when 
they had to sustain the attack of an army so much better 
equipped than their own; with them they bore to Ronciglione 
the Duke of Gandia, wounded in the face by a pike-thrust, 
Fabrizio Colonna, and the envoy ; the Duke of Urbino, who was 
fighting in the rear to aid the retreat, was taken prisoner with 
all his artillery and the baggage of the conquered army. But 
this success, great as it was, did not so swell the pride of 
Vitellozzo Vitelli as to make him oblivious of his position. He 
knew that he and the Orsini together were too weak to sustain 
a war of such magnitude; that the little store of money to 
which he owed the existence of his army would very soon be ex- 
pended and his army would disappear with it. So he hastened 
to get pardoned for the victory by making propositions which he 
would very likely have refused had he been the vanquished 
party; and the pope accepted his conditions without demur ; 
during the interval having heard that Trivulce had just re- 
crossed the Alps and re-entered Italy with three thousand 
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Swiss, and fearing lest the Italian general might only be the 
advance guard of the King of France. So it was settled that 
the Orsini should pay 70,000 florins for the expenses of the 
war, and that all the prisoners on both sides should be 
exchanged without ransom with the single exception of the 
Duke of Urbino. Asa pledge for the future payment of the 
70,000 florins, the Orsini handed over to the Cardinals Sforza and 
San Severino the fortresses of Anguillara and Cervetri; then, 
when the day came and they had not the necessary money, 
they gave up their prisoner, the Duke of Urbino, estimating his 
worth at 40,000 ducats—nearly all the sum required—and handed 
him over to Alexander on account; he, a rigid observer of 
engagements, made his own general, taken prisoner in his 
service, pay to himself the ransom he owed to the enemy. 

Then the pope had the corpse of Virginio sent to Carlo 
Orsini and Vitellozzo Vitelli, as he could not send him alive. 
By a strange fatality the prisoner had died, eight days before 
the treaty was signed, of the same malady—at least, if we may 
judge by analogy—that had carried off Bajazet’s brother. 

As soon as the peace was signed, Prospero Colonna and 
Gonzalvo de Cordova, whom the pope had demanded from 
Frederic, arrived at Rome with an army of Spanish and Nea- 
politan troops. Alexander, as he could not utilise these against 
the Orsini, set them the work of recapturing Ostia, not desiring 
to incur the reproach of bringing them to Rome for nothing. 
Gonzalvo was rewarded for this feat by receiving the Rose of 
Gold from the pope’s hand—that being the highest honour His 
Holiness can grant. He shared this distinction with the 
Emperor Maximilian, the King of France, the Doge of Venice, 
and the Marquis of Mantua. 

In the midst of all this occurred the solemn festival of the 
Assumption, in which Gonzalvo was invited to take part. He 
accordingly left his palace, proceeded in great pomp in the front 
of the pontifical cavalry, and took his place on the Duke of 
Gandia’s left hand. The duke attracted all eyes by his personal 
beauty, set off as it was by all the luxury he thought fit to dis- 
play at this festival. He had a retinue of pages and servants, 
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clad in sumptuous liveries, incomparable for richness with any- 
thing heretofore seen in Rome, that city of religious pomp. All 
these pages and servants rode magnificent horses, caparisoned 
in velvet trimmed with silver fringe, and bells of silver hanging 
down every here and there. He himself was in a robe of gold 
brocade, and wore at his neck a string of Eastern pearls, perhaps 
the finest and largest that ever belonged to a Christian prince, 
while on his cap was a gold chain studded with diamonds of 
which the smallest was worth more than 20,000 ducats. 
This magnificence was all the more conspicuous by the con- 
trast it presented to Czesar’s dress, whose scarlet robe admitted 
of no ornaments. The result was that Cesar, doubly jealous of 
his brother, felt a new hatred rise up within him when he heard 
all along the way the praises of his fine appearance and noble 
equipment. From this moment Cardinal Valentino decided 
in his own mind the fate of this man, this constant obstacle in 
the path of his pride, his love, and his ambition. Very good 
reason, says Tommaso, the historian, had the Duke of Gandia 
to leave behind him an impression on the public mind of his 
beauty and his grandeur at this féte, for this last display was 
soon to be followed by the obsequies of the unhappy young man. 

Lucrezia also had come to Rome, on the pretext of taking 
part in the solemnity, but really, as we shall see later, with the 
view of serving as a new instrument for her father’s ambition. 
As the pope was not satisfied with an empty triumph of vanity 
and display for his son, and as his war with the Orsini had failed 
to produce the anticipated results, he decided to increase the 
fortune of his firstborn by doing the very thing which he had 
accused Calixtus in his speech of doing for him, viz. alienating 
from the States of the Church the cities of Benevento, Terracino, 
and Pontecorvo to form a duchy as an appanage to his son’s 
house. Accordingly this proposition was put forward in a full 
consistory, and as the college of cardinals was entirely Alex- 
ander’s, there was no difficulty about carrying his point. This 
new favour to his elder brother exasperated Cesar, although he 
was himself getting a share of the paternal gifts ; for he had just 
been named envoy @ /afere at Frederic’s court, and was appointed 
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to crown him with his own hands as the papal representative. 

But Lucrezia, when she had spent a few days of pleasure with 
her father and brothers, had gone into retreat at the convent of 
San Sisto. No one knew the real motive of her seclusion, and 
no entreaties of Czesar, whose love for her was strange and 
unnatural, had induced her to defer this departure from the 
world even until the day after he left for Naples. His sister’s 
obstinacy wounded him deeply, for ever since the day when the 
Duke of Gandia had appeared in the procession so magnificently 
attired, he fancied he had observed a coldness in the mistress 
of his illicit affection, and so far did this increase his hatred of 
his rival that he resolved to be rid of him at all costs. So he 
ordered the chief of his sbirri to come and see him the same 
night. 

Michelotto was accustomed to these mysterious messages, 
which almost always meant his help was wanted in some love 
affair or some act of revenge. As in either case his reward was 
generally a large one, he was careful to keep his engagement, 
and at the appointed hour was brought into the presence of his 
patron. 

Ceesar received him leaning against a tall chimneypiece, no 
longer wearing his cardinal’s robe and hat, but a doublet of 
black velvet slashed with satin of the same colour. One hand 
toyed mechanically with his gloves, while the other rested on 
the handle of a poisoned dagger which never left his side. This 
was the dress he kept for his nocturnal expeditions, so Michelotto 
felt no surprise at that ; but his eyes burned with a flame more 
gloomy than their wont, and his cheeks, generally pale, were 
now livid. Michelotto had but to cast one look upon his 
master to see that Czesar and he were about to share some 
terrible enterprise. 

He signed to him to shut the door. Michelotto obeyed. 
Then, after a moment’s silence, during which the eyes of Borgia 
seemed to burn into the soul of the bravo, who with a careless 
air stood bareheaded before him, he said, in a voice whose 
slightly mocking tone gave the only sign of his emotion— 

** Michelotto, how do you think this dress suits me?” 
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< kooustomed ss he was to his master’s tricks of circumlocu- 
tion, the bravo was so far from expecting this question, that at 
first he stood mute, and only after a few moments’ pause was 
able to say— 

“ Admirably, monsignore ; thanks to the dress, your Excel- 
lency has the appearance as well as the true spirit of a captain.” 

“Tam glad you think so,” replied Cesar. “ And now let me 
ask you, do you know who is the cause that, instead of wearing 
this dress, which I can only put on at night, I am forced to dis- 
guise myself in the daytime in a cardinal’s robe and hat, and pass 
my time trotting about from church to church, from consistory 
to consistory, when I ought properly to be leading a magnificent 
army in the battlefield, where you would enjoy a captain’s rank, 
instead of being the chief of a few miserable sbirri ?” 

‘Yes, monsignore,” replied Michelotto, who had divined 
Ceesar’s meaning at his first word ; “the man who is the cause 
of this is Francesco, Duke of Gandia, and Benevento, your elder 
brother.” 

“Do you know,” Cesar resumed, giving no sign of assent 
but a nod and a bitter smile,—‘“ do you know who has all the 
money and none of the genius, who has the helmet and none 
of the brains, who has the sword and no hand to wield it?” 

‘That too is the Duke of Gandia,” said Michelotto. 

“Do you know,” continued Ceesar, “who is the man whom I 
find continually blocking the path of my ambition, my fortune, 
and my love?” 

“Tt is the same, the Duke of Gandia,” said Michelotto. 

“And what do you think of it?” asked Czsar. 

“T think he must die,” replied the man coldly. 

“That is my opinion also, Michelotto,” said Ceesar, stepping 
towards him and grasping his hand; “and my only regret is 
that I did not think of it sooner; for if I had carried a sword 
at my side instead of a crosier in my hand when the King of 
France was marching through Italy, I should now have been 
master of a fine domain. The pope is obviously anxious to 
aggrandise his family, but he is mistaken in the means he 
adopts: it is I. who ought to have been made duke, and my 
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brother a cardinal, There is no doubt at all that, had he 
made me duke, I should have contributed a daring and 
courage to his service that would have made his power far 
weightier than it is. The man who would make his way toe 
vast dominions and a kingdom ought to trample under foot all 
the obstacles in his path, and boldly grasp the very sharpest 
thorns, whatever reluctance his weak flesh may feel; such a 
man, if he would open out his path to fortune, should seize 
his dagger or his sword and strike out with his eyes shut; he 
should not shrink from bathing his hands in the blood of 
his kindred; he should follow the example offered him by 
every founder of empire from Romulus to Bajazet, both of 
whom climbed to the throne by the ladder of fratricide. Yes, 
Michelotto, as you say, such is my condition, and I am resolved 
I will not shrink. Now you know why I sent for you: am I 
wrong in counting upon you?” 

As might have been expected, Michelotto, seeing his own 
fortune in this crime, replied that he was entirely at Czsar’s 
service, and that he had nothing to do but to give his orders 
as to time, place, and manner of execution. Czsar replied 
that the time must needs be very soon, since he was on the 
point of leaving Rome for Naples; as to the place and the 
mode of execution, they would depend on circumstances, and 
each of them must look out for an opportunity, and seize the 
first that seemed favourable. 

Two days after this resolution had been taken, Cesar 
learned that the day of his departure was fixed for Thursday 
the 15th of June: at the same time he received an invitation 
from his mother to come to supper with her on the 14th. 
This was a farewell repast given in his honour. Michelotto 
received orders to be in readiness at eleven o’clock at night. 

The table was set in the open air in a magnificent vineyard, 
a property of Rosa Vanozza’s in the neighbourhood of San Piero- 
in-Vinculis: the guests were Czesar Borgia, the hero of the 
occasion; the Duke of Gandia; Prince of Squillace; Dofa 
Sancha, his wife; the Cardinal of Monte Reale, Francesco 
Borgia, son of Calixtus u:; Don Roderigo Borgia, captain of 
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the apostolic palace; Don Goffredo, brother of the cardinal ; 
Gian Borgia, at that time ambassador at Perugia; and lastly, 
Don Alfonso Borgia, the pope’s nephew: the whole family 
therefore was present, except Lucrezia, who was still in retreat, 
and would not come. 

The repast was magnificent : Czesar was quite as cheerful as 
usual, and the Duke of Gandia seemed more joyous than he 
had ever been before. 

In the middle of supper a man in a mask brought him a 
letter. The duke unfastened it, colouring up with pleasure ; 
and when he had read it answered in these words, “I will 
come”: then he quickly hid the letter in the pocket of his 
doublet ; but quick as he was to conceal it from every eye, 
Cesar had had time to cast a glance that way, and he fancied 
he recognised the handwriting of his sister Lucrezia. Mean- 
while the messenger had gone off with his answer, no one 
but Ceesar paying the slightest attention to him, for at that 
period it was the custom for love messages to be conveyed 
by men in domino or by women whose faces were concealed 
by a veil. 

At ten o'clock they rose from the table, and as the air was 
sweet and mild they walked about a while under the magnifi- 
cent pine trees that shaded the house of Rosa Vanozza, while 
Ceesar never for an instant let his brother out of his sight. At 
eleven o’clock the Duke of Gandia bade good-night to his 
mother. Czsar at once followed suit, alleging his desire to 
go to the Vatican to bid farewell to the pope, as he would not 
be able to fulfil this duty on the morrow, his departure being 
fixed at daybreak. This pretext was all the more plausible 
since the pope was in the habit of sitting up every night till 
two or three o’clock in the morning. 

The two brothers went out together, mounted their horses, 
which were waiting for them at the door, and rode side by side 
as far as the Palazzo Borgia, the present home of Cardinal 
Ascanio Sforza, who had taken it as a gift from Alexander the 
night before his election to the papacy. There the Duke of 
Gandia separated from his brother, saying with a smile tat he 
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was not intending to go home, as he had several hours to 
spend first with a fair lady who was expecting him. Cesar 
replied that he was no doubt free to make any use he liked 
best of his opportunities, and wished him a very good night. 
The duke turned to the right, and Cesar to the left; but 
Ceesar observed that the street the duke had taken led in the 
direction of the convent of San Sisto, where, as we said, 
Lucrezia was in retreat; his suspicions were confirmed by this 
observation, and he directed his horse’s steps to the Vatican, 
found the pope, took his leave of him, and received his 
benediction. 

From this moment all is wrapped in mystery and darkness, 
like that in which the terrible deed was done that we are now 
to relate. 

This, however, is what is believed :— 

The Duke of Gandia, when he quitted Cresar, sent away his 
servants, and in the company of one confidential valet alone 
pursued his course towards the Piazza della Giudecca. There 
he found the same man in a mask who had come to speak to 
him at supper, and forbidding his valet to follow any farther, 
he bade him-wait on the piazza where they then stood, 
promising to be on his way back in two hours’ time at latest, 
and to take him up as he passed. And at the appointed hour 
the duke reappeared, took leave this time of the man in the 
mask, and retraced his steps towards his palace. But scarcely 
had he turned the corner of the Jewish Ghetto, when four 
men on foot, led by a fifth who was on horseback, flung them- 
selves upon him. Thinking they were thieves, or else that he 
was the victim of some mistake, the Duke of Gandia men- 
tioned his name; but instead of the name checking the 
murderers’ daggers, their strokes were redoubled, and the 
duke very soon fell dead, his valet dying beside him. 

Then the man on horseback, who had watched the assassina- 
tion with no sign of emotion, backed his horse towards the dead 
body: the four murderers lifted the corpse across the crupper, 
and walking by the side to support it, then made their way 
down the lane that leads to the church of Santa Maria-in- 
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Monticelli. The wretched valet they left for dead upon the 
pavenient. But he, after the lapse of a few seconds, regained 
some small strength, and his groans were heard by the 
inhabitants of a poor little house hard by; they came and 
picked him up, and laid him upon a bed, where he died 
almost at once, unable to give any evidence as to the assassins 
or any details of the murder. 

All night the duke was expected home, and all the next 
morning ; then expectation was turned ito fear, and fear at last 
into deadly terror. The pope was approached, and told that the 
Duke of Gandia had never come back to his palace since he left 
his mother’s house. But Alexander tried to deceive himself 
all through the rest of the day, hoping that his son might have 
been surprised by the coming of daylight in the midst of an 
amorous adventure, and was waiting till the next night to get 
away in that darkness which had aided- his coming thither. 
But the night, like the day, passed and brought no news. On 
the morrow, the pope, tormented by the gloomiest presenti- 
ments and by the raven’s croak of the vox populi, let himself 
fall into the depths of despair: amid sighs and sobs of grief, 
all he could say to any who came to him was but these words, 
repeated a thousand times: “Search, search; let us know 
kow my unhappy son has died.” 

Then everybody joined in the search; for, as we have said, 
the Duke of Gandia was beloved by all; but nothing could 
be discovered from scouring the town, except the body of the 
murdered man, who was recognised as the duke’s valet; of 
his master there was no trace whatever: it was then thought, 
not without reason, that he had probably been thrown into 
the Tiber, and they began to follow along its banks, beginning 
from the Via della Ripetta, questioning every boatman and 
fisherman who might possibly have seen, either from their 
houses or from their boats, what had happened on the river 
banks during the two preceding nights. At first all inquiries 
were in vain; but when they had gone up as high as the Via 
de} Fantanone, they found a man at last who said he had seen 
something happen on the night of the rgth which might very 
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possibly have some bearing on the subject of inquiry. He 
was a Slav named George, who was taking up the river a boat 
laden with wood to Ripetta. The following are his own 
words :— 

“ Gentlemen,” he said, “last Wednesday evening, when I had 
set down my load of wood on the bank, I remained in my boat, 
resting in the cool night air, and watching lest other men should 
come and take away what I had just unloaded, when, about 
two o’clock in the morning, I saw coming out of the lane on the 
left of San Girolamo’s Church two men on foot, who came 
forward into the middle of the street, and looked so carefully 
all round that they seemed to have come to find out if anybody 
was going along the street. When they felt sure that it was 
deserted, they went back along the same lane, whence issued 
ptesently two other men, who used similar precautions to make 
sure that there was nothing fresh; they, when they found all 
as they wished, gave a sign to their companions to come and 
join them; next appeared one man on a dapple-grey horse, 
which was carrying on the crupper the body of a dead man, 
his head and arms hanging over on one side and his feet on 
the other. The two fellows I had first seen exploring were 
holding him up by the arms and legs. The other three at 
once went up to the river, while the first two kept a watch on 
the street, and advancing to the part of the bank where the 
sewers of the town are discharged into the Tiber, the horseman 
turned his horse, backing on the river ; then the two who were 
at either side taking the corpse, one by the hands, the other by 
the feet, swung it three times, and the third time threw it out 
into the river with all their strength; then at the noise made 
when the body splashed into the water, the horseman asked, ‘Is 
it done ?’ and the others answered, ‘ Yes, sir,’ and he at once 
turned right about face; but seeing the dead man’s cloak 
floating, he asked what was that black thing swimming about, 
* Sir,’ said one of the men, ‘it is his cloak’; and then another 
man picked up some stones, and running to the place where it 
was still floating, threw them so as to make it sink under; as 
soon as it had quite disappeared, they went off, and after walk- 
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ing a little way along the main road, they went into the lane 
that leads to San Giacomo. That was all I saw, gentlemen, 
and so it is all I can answer to the questions you have asked me.” 

At these words, which robbed of all hope any who might 
yet entertain it, one of the pope’s servants asked the Slav why, 
when he was witness of such a deed, he had not gone to 
denounce it to the governor. But the Slav replied that, since 
he had exercised his present trade on the riverside, he had 
seen dead men thrown into the Tiber in the same way a 
hundred times, and had never heard that anybody had been 
troubled about them; so he supposed it would be the same 
with this corpse as the others, and had never imagined it was 
his duty to speak of it, not thinking it would be any more 
important than it had been before. 

Acting on this intelligence, the servants ot His Holiness 
summoned at once all the boatmen and fishermen who were 
accustomed to go up and down the river, and as a large reward 
was promised to anyone who should find the duke’s body, there 
were soon more than a hundred ready for the job ; so that before 
the evening of the same day, which was Friday, two men were 
drawn out of the water, of whom one was instantly recognised 
as the hapless duke. At the very first glance at the body 
there could be no doubt as to the cause of death. It was 
pierced with nine wounds, the chief one in the throat, whose 
artery was cut. The clothing had not been touched: his 
doublet and cloak were there, his gloves in his waistband, gold 
in his purse; the duke then must have been assassinated not: 
for gain but for revenge. 

The ship which carried the corpse went up the Tiber to the 
Castello Sant’ Angelo, where it was set down. At once the 
magnificent dress was fetched from the duke’s palace which he 
had worn on the day of the procession, and he was clothed in 
it once more: beside him were placed the insignia of the 
generalship of the Church. Thus he lay in state all day, but 
his father in his despair had not the courage to come and look 
at him. At last, when night had fallen, his most trusty and 
honoured servants carried the body to the church of the 
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Madonna del Popolo, with all the pomp and ceremony that 
Church and State combined could devise for the funeral of 
the son of the pope. 

Meantime the bloodstained hands of Cesar Borgia were 
placing a royal crown upon the head of Frederic of Aragon. 

This blow had pierced Alexander’s heart very deeply. As 
at first he did not know on whom his suspicions should fall, 
he gave the strictest orders for the pursuit of the murderers ; 
but little by little the infamous truth was forced uponhim. He 
saw that the blow which struck at his house came from that 
very house itself, and then his despair was changed to madness : 
he ran through the rooms of the Vatican like a maniac, and 
entering the consistory with torn garments and ashes on his 
head, he sobbingly avowed all the errors of his past life, owning 
that the disaster that struck his offspring through his offspring 
was a just chastisement from God; then he retired to a secret 
dark chamber of the palace, and there shut himself up, declaring 
his resolve to die of starvation. And indeed for more than 
sixty hours he took no nourishment by day nor rest by night, 
making no answer to those who knocked at his door to bring 
him food except with the wailings of a woman or a roar as of 
a wounded lion; even the beautiful Giulia Farnese, his new 
mistress, could not move him at all, and was obliged to go 
and seek Lucrezia, that daughter doubly loved, to conquer his 
deadly resolve. Lucrezia came out from the retreat where she 
was weeping for the Duke of Gandia, that she might console her 
father. At her voice the door did really open, and it was only 
then that the Duke of Segovia, who had been kneeling almost 
a whole day at the threshold, begging His Holiness to take 
heart, could enter with servants bearing wine and food. 

The pope remained alone with Lucrezia -for three days and 
nights; then he reappeared in public, outwardly calm, if not 
resigned ; for Guicciardini assures us that his daughter had 
made him understand how dangerous it would be to himself 
to show too openly before the assassin, who was coming home, 
the immoderate love he felt for his victim. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


AESAR remained at Naples, partly to give time to the 
paternal grief to cool down, and partly to get on with 
another business he had lately been charged with, nothing 
else than a proposition of marriage between Lucrezia and Don 
Alfonso of Aragon, Duke of Bicelli and Prince of Salerno, 
natural son of Alfonso 1 and brother of Dofia Sancha. It 
was true that Lucrezia was already married to the lord of 
Pesaro, but she was the daughter of a father who had received 
from Heaven the right of uniting and disuniting. There was no 
need to trouble about so trifling a matter: when the two were 
ready to marry, the divorce would be effected. Alexander was 
too good a tactician to leave his daughter married to a son-in- 
law who was becoming useless to him. 

Towards the end of August it was announced that the 
ambassador was coming back to Rome, having accomplished 
his mission to the new king to his great satisfaction. And 
thither he returned on the sth of September,—that is, nearly 
three months after the Duke of Gandia’s death,—and on the 
next day, the 6th, from the church of Santa Maria Novella, 
where, according to custom, the cardinals and the Spanish and 
Venetian ambassadors were awaiting him on horseback at the 
door, he proceeded to the Vatican, where His Holiness was 
sitting ; there he entered the consistory, was admitted by the 
pope, and in accordance with the usual ceremonial received his 
benediction and kiss; then, accompanied. once more in the 
same fashion by the ambassadors and cardinals, he was 
escorted to his own apartments. Thence he proceeded to the 
pope’s, aS soon as he was left alone; for at the consistory they 
had had no speech with one another, and the father and son 
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had a hundred things to talk about, but of these the Duke of 
Gandia was not one, as might have been expected. His 
name was not once spoken, and neither on that day nor 
afterwards was there ever again any mention of the unhappy 
young man: it was as though he had never existed. 

It was the fact that Czsar brought good news. King 
Frederic gave his consent to the proposed union; so the 
marriage of Sforza and Lucrezia was dissolved on a pretext of 
nullity. Then Frederic authorised the exhumation of D’jem’s 
body, which, it will be remembered, was worth 300,000 ducats. 

After this, all came about as Cesar had desired; he became 
the man who was all-powerful after the pope; but when he 
was second in command it was soon evident to the Roman 
people that their city was making a new stride in the direction 
of ruin. There was nothing but balls, fétes, masquerades ; 
there were magnificent hunting parties, when Czesar, who had 
begun to cast off his cardinal’s robe,—weary perhaps of the 
colour,—appeared in a French dress, followed, like a king, by 
cardinals, envoys, and bodyguard. The whole pontifical town, 
given up like a courtesan to orgies and debauchery, had never 
been more the home of sedition, luxury, and carnage, according 
to the Cardinal of Viterbo, not even in the days of Nero and 
Heliogabalus. Never had she fallen upon days more evil; 
never had more traitors done her dishonour or sbirri stained 
her streets with blood. The number of thieves was so great, 
and their audacity such, that no one could with safety pass the 
gates of the town; soon it was not even safe within them. No 
house, no castle, availed for defence. Right and justice no 
longer existed. Money, force, pleasure, ruled supreme. 

Still, the gold was melting as in a furnace at these fétes ; 
and, by Heaven’s just punishment, Alexander and Cesar were 
beginning to covet the fortunes of those very men who had 
risen through their simony to their present elevation. The first 
attempt at a new method of coining money was tried upon the 
Cardinal of Cosenza. The occasion was as follows. A certain 
dispensation had been granted some time before to a nun who 
had taken the yows: she was the only surviving heir to the 
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throne of Portugal, and by means of the dispensation she had 
been wedded to the natural son of the last king. This 
marriage was more prejudicial than can easily be imagined to 
the interests of Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain; so they sent 
ambassadors to Alexander to lodge a complaint against a pro- 
ceeding of this nature, especially as it happened at the very 
moment when an alliance was to be formed between the house 
of Aragon and the Holy See. Alexander understood the com- 
plaint, and resolved that all should be set right. So he denied 
all knowlege of the papal brief—though he had as a fact 
received 60,000 ducats for signing it—and accused the Arch- 
bishop of Cosenza, secretary for apostolic briefs, of having 
granted a false dispensation. By reason of this accusation, the 
archbishop was taken to the castle of Sant’ Angelo, anda suit 
was begun. 

But as it was no easy task to prove an accusation of this 
nature, especially if the archbishop should persist in maintain- 
ing that the dispensation was really granted by the pope, it was 
resolved to employ a trick with him which could not fail to 
succeed. One evening the Archbishop of Cosenza saw 
Cardinal Valentino come into his prison ; with that frank air of 
affability which he knew well how to assume when it could serve 
his purpose, he explained to the prisoner the embarrassing 
situation in which the pope was placed, from which the 
archbishop alone, whom His Holiness looked upon as his best 
friend, could save him. 

The archbishop replied that he was entirely at the service 
of His Holiness. 

Cesar, on his entrance, found the captive seated, leaning his 
elbows on a table, and he took a seat opposite him and ex- 
plained the pope’s position: it was an embarrassing one. At 
the very time of contracting so important an alliance with the 
house of Aragon as that of Lucrezia and Alfonso, His Holiness 
could not avow to Ferdinand and Isabella that, for the sake 
of a few miserable ducats, he had signed a dispensation which 
would unite in the husband and wife together all the legitimate 
claims to a throne to which Ferdinand and Isabella had no 
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right at all but that of conquest. This avowal would necessarily 
put an end to all negotiations, and the pontifical house would 
fall by the overthrow of that very pedestal which was to have 
heightened its grandeur. Accordingly the archbishop would 
understand what the pope expected of his devotion and friend- 
ship: it was a simple and straight avowal that he had supposed 
he might take it upon himself to accord the dispensation. 
Then, as the sentence to be passed on such an error would be 
the business of Alexander, the accused could easily imagine 
beforehand how truly paternal such a sentence would be. 
Besides, the reward was in the same hands, and if the sentence 
was that of a father, the recompense would be that of a king. 
In fact, this recompense would be no less than the honour of 
assisting as envoy, with the title of cardinal, at the marriage 
of Lucrezia and Alfonso—a favour which would be very 
appropriate, since it would be thanks to his devotion that the 
marriage could take place. 

The Archbishop of Cosenza knew the men he was dealing 
with ; he knew that to save their own ends they would hesitate 
at nothing ; he knew they had a poison like sugar to the taste 
and to the smell, impossible to discover in food—a poison that 
would kill slowly or quickly as the poisoner willed and would 
leave no trace behind; he knew the secret of the poisoned key 
that lay always on the pope’s mantelpiece, so that when His 
Holiness wished to destroy some one of his intimates, he bade 
him open a certain cupboard: on the handle of the key there 
was a little spike, and as the lock of the cupboard turned stiffly 
the hand would naturally press, the lock would yield, and 
nothing would have come of it but a trifling scratch: the scratch 
was mortal. He knew, too, that Czsar wore a ring made like 
two lions’ heads, and that he would turn the stone on the 
inside when he was shaking hands with a friend. Then the 
lions’ teeth became the teeth of a viper, and the friend died 
cursing Borgia. So he yielded, partly through fear, partly 
blinded by the thought of the reward ; and Cesar returned to 
the Vatican armed with a precious paper, in which the Arch- 
bishop of Cosenza admitted that he was the only person re- 
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sponsible for the dispensation granted to the royal nun. Two 
days later, by means of the proofs kindly furnished by the arch- 
bishop, the pope, in the presence of the governor of Rome, the 
auditor of the apostolic chamber, the advocate, and the fiscal 
attorney, pronounced sentence, condemning the archbishop to 
the loss of all his benefices and ecclesiastical offices, degrada- 
tion from his orders, and confiscation of his goods ; his person 
was to be handed over to the civil arm. Two days later the 
civil magistrate entered the prison to fulfil his office as received 
from the pope, and appeared before the archbishop, accom- 
panied by a clerk, two servants, and four guards. The clerk 
unrolled the paper he carried and read out the sentence ; the 
two servants untied a packet, and, stripping the prisoner of his 
ecclesiastical garments, they reclothed him in a dress of coarse 
white cloth which only reached down to his knees, breeches of 
the same, and a pair of clumsy shoes. Lastly, the guards took 
him, and led him into one of the deepest dungeons of the castle 
of Sant’ Angelo, where for furniture he found nothing but a 
wooden crucifix, a table, a chair, and a bed; for occupation, a 
Bible and a breviary, with a lampto read by; for nourishment, 
two pounds of bread and a little cask of water, which were to 
* ,scnewed every three days, together with a bottle of oil for 
burning in his lamp. 

At the end of a year the poor archbishop died of despair, 
not before he had gnawed his own arms in his agony. 

The very same day that he was taken into the dungeon, Cesar 
Borgia, who had managed the affair so ably, was presented by 
the pope with all the belongings of the condemned prisoner. 

But the hunting parties, balls, and masquerades were not the 
only pleasures enjoyed by the pope and his family: from time 
to time strange spectacles were exhibited. We will only de- 
scribe two—one of them a case of punishment, the other no more 
nor less than a matter of the stud farm. But as both of these 
give details with which we would not have our readers credit 
our imagination, we will first say that they are see J trans- 
lated from Burchard’s Latin journal. 

‘About the same time that is, about the = of 1499 
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a certain courtesan named La Corsetta was in prison, and had 
a lover who came to visit her in woman’s clothes, a Spanish 
Moor, called from his disguise ‘the Spanish lady from Barbary.’ 
As a punishment, both of them were led through the town, 
the woman without petticoat or skirt, but wearing only the Moor’s 
dress unbuttoned in front; the man wore his woman’s garb ; 
his hands were tied behind his back, and the skirt fastened up 
to his middle, with a view to complete exposure before the eyes 
of all. When in this attire they had made the circuit of the 
town, the Corsetta was sent back to the prison with the Moor. 
But on the 7th of April following, the Moor was again taken 
out and escorted in the company of two thieves towards the 
Campo dei Fiori. The three condemned men were preceded 
by a constable, who rode backwards on an ass, and held in his 
hand a Jong pole, on the end of which were hung, still bleeding, 
certain mutilated parts of a Jew’s body who had thus been 
punished for intercourse with a Christian woman. When the 
procession reached the place of execution, the thieves were 
hanged, and the unfortunate Moor was tied to a stake piled 
round with wood, where he was to have been burnt to death, 
had not rain fallen in such torrents that the fire would not burn, 
in spite of all the efforts of the executioner.” 

This unlooked-for accident, taken as a miracle by the people, 
robbed Lucrezia of the most exciting part of the execution ; 
but her father was holding in reserve another kind of spectacle 
to console her with later. We inform the reader once more 
that a few lines we are about to set before him are a translation 
from the journal of the worthy German Burchard, who saw 
nothing in the bloodiest or most wanton performances but 
facts for his journal, which he duly registered with the impassi- 
bility of a scribe, appending no remark or moral reflection. 

“On the 11th of November a certain peasant was entering 
Rome with two mares laden with wood, when the servants of 
His Holiness, just as he passed the Piazza of St. Peter’s, cut 
their girths, so that their loads fell on the ground with the 
pack-saddles, and led off the mares to a court between the 
palace and the gate; then the stable doors were opened, and 
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four stallions, quite free and unbridled, rushed out after the 
mares, and covered them, after much neighing, kicking, and 
biting, in which they got seriously hurt. The pope and Madonna 
Lucrezia, who sat at the window just over the palace gate, took 
the greatest delight in the struggle and all that followed it.” 

We will follow Burchard’s example, and abstain from all 
remark. 

Now Cesar’s trick in the matter of the Archbishop of 
Cosenza had had the desired result, and Isabella and Ferdinand 
could no longer impute to Alexander the signature of the 
brief they had complained of: so nothing was now in the way 
of the marriage of Lucrezia and Alfonso; this certainty gave 
the pope great joy, for he attached all the more importance 
to this marriage because he was already cogitating a second, 
between Cesar and Dofia Carlota, Frederic’s daughter. 

Czesar had shown in all his actions since his brother’s death 
his want of vocation for the ecclesiastical life; so no one was 
astonished when, a consistory having been summoned one 
morning by Alexander, Cesar entered, and addressing the 
pope, began by saying that from his earliest years he had been 
drawn towards secular pursuits both by natural inclination and 
ability, and it had only been in obedience to the absolute com- 
mands of His Holiness that he had entered the Church, accepted 
the cardinal’s scarlet, other dignities, and finally the sacred 
order of the diaconate ; but feeling that in his situation it was im- 
proper to follow his passions, and at his age impossible to resist 
them, he humbly entreated His Holiness graciously to yield to the 
desire he had failed to overcome, and to permit him to lay aside 
the dress and dignities of the Church, and enter once more into 
the world, there to contract a lawful marriage ; also he entreated 
the lord cardinals to intercede for him with His Holiness, to whom 
he would freely resign all his churches, abbeys, and benefices, 
as well as every other ecclesiastical dignity and preferment that 
had been accorded him. The cardinals, deferring to Cesar’s 
wishes, gave a unanimous vote, and the pope, as we may sup- 
pose, like a good father, not wishing to force his son’s inclina- 
tions, accepted his resignation, and yielded to the petition; 
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thus Cesar put off the scarlet robe, which was suited to him, 
says his historian, Tommaso Tommasi, in one particular only 
—that it was the colour of blood. 

In truth, the resignation was a pressing necessity, and there 
was no time to lose. Charles vii one day after he had come 
home late and tired from the hunting-field, had bathed his 
head in cold water, and going straight to table, had been 
struck down by an apoplectic seizure directly after his supper, 
and was dead, leaving the throne to the good Louis xu, a man 
of two conspicuous weaknesses, one as deplorable as the other : 
the first was the wish to make conquests; the second was the 
desire to have children. Alexander, who was on the watch for 
all political changes, had seen in a moment what he could get 
from Louis x1I’s accession to the throne, and was prepared to 
profit by the fact that the new king of France needed his help 
for the accomplishment. of his twofold desire. Louis needed, 
first, his temporal aid in an expedition against the duchy of 
Milan, on which, as we explained before, he had inherited 
claims from Valentina Visconti, his grandmother ; and, secondly, 
his spiritual aid to dissolve his marriage with Jeanne, the 
daughter of Louis x1, a childless and hideously deformed woman, 
whom he had only married by reason of the great fear he en- 
tertained for her father. Now Alexander was willing to do all 
this for Louis x11 and to give in addition a cardinal’s hat to 
his friend George d’Amboise, provided only that the King of 
France would use his influence in persuading the young Doiia 
Carlota, who was at his court, to marry his son Cesar. 

So, as this business was already far advanced on the day 
when Cesar doffed his scarlet and donned a secular garb, thus ful- 
filling the ambition so long cherished, when thelord of Villeneuve, 
sent by Louis and commissioned to bring Cesar to France, 
presented himself before the ex-cardinal on his arrival at Rome, 
the latter, with his usual extravagance of luxury and the kindness 
he knew well how to bestow on those he needed, entertained 
his guest for a month, and did all the honours of Rome. After 
that, they departed, preceded by one of the pope’s couriers, 
who gave orders that every town they passed through was to 
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receive them with marks of honour and respect. The same 
order had been sent throughout the whole of France, where the 
illustrious visitors received so numerous a guard, and were 
welcomed by a populace so eager to behold them, that after 
they passed through Paris, Cesar’s gentlemen-in-waiting wrote to 
Rome that they had not seen any trees in France, or houses, or 
walls, but only men, women, and sunshine. 

The king, on the pretext of going out hunting, went to meet 
his guest two leagues outside the town. As he knew Cesar 
was very fond of the name of Valentino, which he had used as 
cardinal, and still continued to employ with the title of Count, 
although he had resigned the archbishopric which gave him the 
name, he there and then bestowed on him the investiture of 
Valence, in Dauphiné, with the title of Duke and a pension of 
20,000 francs ; then, when he had made this magnificent gift and 
talked with him for nearly a couple of hours, he took his leave, to 
enable him to prepare the splendid entry he was proposing to make. 

It was Wednesday, the 18th of December 1498, when 
Cesar Borgia entered the town of Chinon, with pomp worthy 
of the son of a pope who is about to marry the daughter of a 
king. The procession began with four-and-twenty mules, 
caparisoned in red, adorned with escutcheons bearing the 
duke’s arms, laden with carved trunks and chests inlaid with 
ivory and silver; after them came four-and-twenty more, also 
caparisoned, this time in the livery of the King of France, 
yellow and red; next after these came ten other mules, covered 
in yellow satin with red cross bars; and lastly another ten, covered 
with striped cloth of gold, the stripes alternately raised and 
flat gold. 

Behind the seventy mules which led the procession there 
pranced sixteen handsome battle-horses, led by equerries who 
marched alongside ; these were followed by eighteen hunters 
ridden by eighteen pages, who were about fourteen or fifteen 
years of age ; sixteen of them were dressed in crimson velvet, 
and two in raised gold cloth; so elegantly dressed were.these 
two children, who were also the best looking of the little band, 
that the sight of them gave rise to strange suspicions as to the 
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reason for this preference, if one may believe what Brantéme 
says. Finally, behind these eighteen horses came six beautiful 
mules, all harnessed with red velvet, and led by six valets, also 
in velvet to match. 

The third group consisted of, first, two mules quite covered 
with cloth of gold, each carrying two chests in which it was 
said that the duke’s treasure was stored, the precious stones 
he was bringing to his fiancée, and the relics and papal 
bulls that his father had charged him to convey for him to 
Louis xu. These were followed by twenty gentlemen dressed 
in cloth of gold and silver, among whom rode Paul Giordano 
Orsino and several barons and knights among the chiefs of 
the state ecclesiastic. 

Next came two drums, one rebeck, and four soldiers blowing 
trumpets and silver clarions; then, in the midst of a party of 
four-and-twenty lacqueys, dressed half in crimson velvet and 
half in yellow silk, rode Messire George d’Amboise and 
Monseigneur the Duke of Valentinois. Czesar was mounted 
on a handsome tall courser, very richly harnessed, in a robe 
half red satin and half cloth of gold, embroidered all over with 
pearls and precious stones ; 1n his cap were two rows of rubies, 
the size of beans, which reflected so brilliant a light that one 
might have fancied they were the famous carbuncles of the 
Arabian Nights; he also wore on his neck a collar worth at 
least 200,000 livres; indeed, there was no part of him, even 
down to his boots, that was not laced with gold and edged with 
pearls. His horse was covered with a cuirass in a pattern of 
golden foliage of wonderful workmanship, among which there 
appeared to grow, like flowers, nosegays of pearls and clusters 
of rubies. 

Lastly, bringing up the rear of the magnificent cortége, behind 
the duke came twenty-four mules with red caparisons bearing 
his arms, carrying. his silver plate, tents, and baggage. 

What gave to all the cavalcade an air of most wonderful 
luxury and extravagance was that the horses and mules were 
shod with golden shoes, and these were so badly nailed on that 
more than three-quarters of their number were lost on the road. 
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son to the pope’s family; thus had he cursed the Duke of 
Gandia’s murderer, the lustful, jealous fratricide ; lastly, he had 
pointed out to the Florentines, who were excluded from the 
league then forming, what sort of future was in store for them 
when the Borgias should have made themselves masters of the 
small principalities and should come to attack the duchies and 
republics. It was clear that in Savonarola the pope had an 
enemy at once temporal and spiritual, whose importunate and 
threatening voice must be silenced at any cost. 

But mighty as the pope’s power Was, to accomplish a design 
like this was no easy matter. Savonarola, preaching the stern 
principles of liberty, had united to his cause, even in the midst 
of rich, pleasure-loving Florence, a party of some size, known 
as the Piagnoni, or the Penitents: this band was composed of 
citizens who were anxious for reform in Church and State, who 
accused the Medici of enslaving the fatherland and the Borgias 
cf upsetting the faith, who demanded two things, that the re- 
public should return to her democratic principles, and religion 
to a primitive simplicity. Towards the first of these projects 
considerable progress had been made, since they had successively 
obtained, first, an amnesty for all crimes and delinquencies 
committed under other governments; secondly, the abolition 
of the da/ta, which was an aristocratic magistracy ; thirdly, the 
establishment of a sovereign council, composed of 1800 citizens ; 
and lastly, the substitution of popular elections for drawing by 
lot and for oligarchical nominations: these changes had been 
effected in spite of the two other factions, the Arradiats, or 
Madmen, who, consisting of the richest and noblest youths of 
the Florentine patrician families, desired to have an oligarchical 
government ; and the Sigr, or Greys, so called because they 
always held their meetings in the shade, who desired the return 
of the Medici. 

The first measure Alexander used against the growing power 
of Savonarola was to declare him heretic, and as such banished 
from the pulpit; but Savonarola had eluded this prohibition by 
making his pupil and friend, Domenico Bonvicini di Pesciay 
preach in his stead. The result was that the master’s teachings 
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were issued from other lips, and that was all; the seed, though 
scattered by another hand, fell none the less on fertile soil, 
where it would soon burst into flower. Moreover, Savonarola 
now set an example that was followed to good purpose by 
Luther, when, twenty-two years later, he burned Leo x’s bull 
of excommunication at Wittenberg; he was weary of silence, 
so he declared, on the authority of Pope Pelagius, that an unjust 
excommunication had no efficacy, and that the person excom- 
municated unjustly did not even need to get absolution. So 
on Christmas Day 1497 he declared that by the inspiration of 
God he renounced his obedience to a corrupt master; and he 
began to preach once more in the cathedral, with a success that 
was all the greater for the interruption, and an influence far 
more formidable than before, because it was strengthened by 
that sympathy of the masses which an unjust persecution 
always inspires, 

Then Alexander made overtures to Leonardo dei Medici, 
vicar of the archbishopric of Florence, to obtain the punish- 
ment of the rebel: Leonardo, in obedience to the orders he 
received from Rome, issued a mandate forbidding the faithful 
to attend at Savonarola’s sermons. After this mandate, any 
who should hear the discourses of the excommunicated monk 
would be refused communion and confession; and as when 
they died they would be contaminated with heresy, in conse- 
quence of their spiritual intercourse with a heretic, their dead 
bodies would be dragged on a hurdle and deprived of the rights 
of sepulture. Savonarola appealed from the mandate of his 
superior both to the people and to the Signoria, and the two 
together gave orders to the episcopal vicar to leave Florence 
within two hours: this happened at the beginning of the 
year 1498. 

The expulsion of Leonardo dei Medici was a new triumph 
for Savonarola, so, wishing to turn to good moral account his 
growing influence, he resolved to convert the last day of the 
carnival, hitherto given up to worldly pleasures, into a day of 
religious sacrifice. So actually on Shrove Tuesday a consider- 
able number of boys were collected in front of the cathedral, 
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and there divided into bands, which traversed the whole town, 
making a house-to-house visitation, claiming all profane books, 
licentious paintings, lutes, harps, cards and dice, cosmetics and 
perfumes—in a word, all the hundredg of products of a corrupt 
society and civilisation, by the aid of which Satan at times 
makes victorious war on God. The inhabitants of Florence 
obeyed, and came forth to the Piazza of the Duomo, bringing 
these works of perdition, which were soon piled up in a huge 
stack, which the youthful reformers set on fire, singing religious 
psalms and hymns the while. On this pile were burned many 
copies of Boccaccio and of Morgante Maggiore, and pictures 
by Fra Bartolommeo, who from that day forward renounced the 
art of this world to consecrate his brush utterly and entirely to 
the reproduction of religious scenes. 

A reform such as this was terrifying to Alexander; so he 
resolved on fighting Savonarola with his own weapons—that is, 
by the force of eloquence. He chose as the Dominican’s 
Opponent a preacher of recognised talent, called Fra Francesco 
di Paglia; and he sent him to Florence, where he began to 
preach in Santa Croce, accusing Savonarola of heresy and 
impiety. At the same time the pope, in a new brief, announced 
to the Signoria that unless they forbade the arch-heretic to 
preach, all the goods of Florentine merchants who lived on the 
papal territory would be confiscated, and the republic laid under 
an interdict and declared the spiritual and temporal enemy of 
the Church. The Signoria, abandoned by France, and aware 
that the material power of Rome was increasing in a frightful 
manner, was forced this time to yield, and to issue to 
Savonarola an order to leave off preaching. He obeyed, and 
bade farewell to his congregation in a sermon full of strength 
and eloquence. 

But the withdrawal of Savonarola, so far from calming the 
ferment, had increased it: there was talk about his prophecies 
being fulfilled ; and some zealots, more ardent than their master, 
added miracle to inspiration, and loudly proclaimed that Savona- 
rola had offered to go down into the vaults of the cathedrak 
with his antagonist, and there bring a dead man to life again, 
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to prove that his doctrine was true, promising to declare himself 
vanquished if the miracle were performed by his adversary. 
These rumours reached the ears of Fra Francesco, and as he 
was a man of warm blood, who counted his own life as nothing 
if it might be spent to help his cause, he declared in all humility 
that he felt he was too great a sinner for God to work a miracle 
in his behalf; but he proposed another challenge: he would try 
with Savonarola the ordeal of fire. He knew, he said, that he 
must perish, but at least he should perish avenging the cause 
of religion, since he was certain to involve in his destruction 
the tempter who plunged so many souls beside his own into 
eternal damnation. 

The proposition made by Fra Francesco was taken to Savona- 
rola; but as he had never proposed the earlier challenge, he 
hesitated to accept the second; hereupon his disciple, Fra 
Domenico Bonvicini, more confident than his master in his 
own power, declared himself ready to accept the trial by fire in 
his stead, so certain was he that God would perform a miracle 
by the intercession of Savonarola, His prophet. Instantly the 
report spread through Florence that the mortal challenge was 
accepted ; Savonarola’s partisans, all men of the strongest con- 
victions, felt no doubt as to the success of their cause. His 
enemies were enchanted at the thought of the heretic giving 
himself to the flames; and the indifferent saw in the ordeal a 
spectacle of real and terrible interest. 

But the devotion of Fra Bonvicini of Pescia was not what 
Fra Francesco was reckoning with. He was willing, no doubt, 
to die a terrible death, but on condition that Savonarola died 
with him. What mattered to him the death of an obscure 
disciple like Fra Bonvicini? It was the master he would strike, 
the great teacher who must be involved in his own ruin. So 
he refused to enter the fire except with Savonarola himself, and, 
playing this terrible game in his own person, would not allow 
his adversary to play it by proxy. 

Then a thing happened which certainly no one could have 
anticipated. In the place of Fra Francesco, who would not 
tilt with any but the master, two Franciscan monks appeared 
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to tilt with the disciple. These were Fra Nicolas de Pilly and 
Fra Andrea Rondinelli. Immediately the partisans of Savona- 
rola, seeing this arrival of reinforcements for their antagonist, 
came forward in a crowd to try the ordeal. The Franciscans 
were unwilling to be behindhand, and everybody took sides 
with equal ardour for one or other party. All Florence was 
like a den of madmen; everyone wanted the ordeal, everyone 
wanted to go into the fire; not only did men challenge one 
another, but women and even children were clamouring to be 
allowed to try. At last the Signoria, reserving this privilege for 
the first applicants, ordered that the strange duel should take 
place only between Fra Domenico Bonvicini and Fra Andrea 
Rondinelli; ten of the citizens were to arrange all details; the 
day was fixed for the 7th of April 1498, and the place the 
Piazza del Palazzo. 

The judges of the field made their arrangements conscien- 
tiously. By their orders scaffolding was erected at the appointed 
place, five feet in height, ten in width, and eighty feet long. 
This scaffolding was covered with faggots and heath, supported 
by cross-bars of the very driest wood that could be found. Two 
narrow paths were made, two feet wide at most, their entrance 
giving on the Loggia dei Lanzi, their exit exactly opposite. 
The loggia was itself divided into two by a partition, so that 
each champion had a kind of room to make his preparations in, 
just as in the theatre every actor has his dressing-room ; but in 
this instance the tragedy that was about to be played was not a 
fictitious one. 

The Franciscans arrived on the piazza and entered the com- 
partment reserved for them without making any religious 
demonstration; while Savonarola, on the contrary, advanced to 
his own place in the procession, wearing the sacerdotal robes in 
which he had just celebrated the Holy Eucharist, and holding 
in his hand the sacred host for all the world to see, as it was 
enclosed in a crystal tabernacle. Fra Domenico di Pescia, the 
hero of the occasion, followed, bearing a crucifix, and all the 
Dominican monks, their red crosses in their hands, marched: 
behind singing a psalm ; while behind them again followed the 
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most considerable of the citizens of their party, bearing torches, 
for, sure as they were of the triumph of their cause, they wished 
to fire the faggots themselves. The piazza was so crowded 
that the people overflowed into all the streets around. In 
every door and window there was nothing to be seen but heads 
ranged one above the other; the terraces were covered with 
people, and curious spectators were observed on the roof of 
the Duomo and on the top of the Campanile. 

But, brought face to face with the ordeal, the Franciscans 
raised such difficulties that it was very plain the heart of their 
champion was failing him. The first fear they expressed was 
that Fra Bonvicini was an enchanter, and so carried about him 
some talisman or charm which would save him from the fire. 
So they insisted that he should be stripped of all his clothes 
and put on others to be inspected by witnesses. Fra Bonvicini 
made no objection, though the suspicion was humiliating: he 
changed shirt, dress, and cowl. Then, when the Franciscans 
observed that Savonarola was placing the tabernacle in his 
hands, they protested that it was profanation to expose the 
sacred host to the risk of burning, that this was not in the 
bond, and if Bonvicini would not give up this supernatural 
aid, they for their part would give up the trial altogether. 
Savonarola replied that it was not astonishing that the champion 
of religion who put his faith in God should bear in his hands 
that very God to whom he entrusted his salvation. But this 
reply did not satisfy the Franciscans, who were unwilling to let 
go their contention. Savonarola remained inflexible, supporting 
his own right, and thus nearly four hours passed in the dis- 
cussion of points which neither party would give up, and affairs 
remained i# statu quo. Meanwhile the people, jammed together 
in the streets, on the terraces, on the roofs, since break of day, 
were suffering from hunger and thirst and beginning to get 
impatient : their impatience soon developed into loud murmurs, 
which reached even the champions’ ears, so that the partisans 
of Savonarola, who felt such faith in him that they were con- 
fident of a miracle, entreated him to yield to all the conditions 
suggested. To this Savonarola replied that if it were himself 
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making the trial he would be less inexorable ; but since another 
wan was incurring the danger, he could not take too many 
precautions. Two more hours passed, while his partisans tried 
in vain to combat his refusals, At last, as night was coming 
on and the people grew ever more and more impatient and 
their murmurs began to assume a threatening tone, Bonvicini 
declared that he was ready to walk through the fire holding 
nothing in his hand but a crucifix. No one could refuse him 
this ; so Fra Rondinelli was compelled to accept his proposi- 
tion. The announcement was made to the populace that the 
champions had come to terms and the trial was about to take 
place. At this news the people calmed down, in the hope of 
being compensated at last for their long wait; but at that very 
moment a storm which had long been threatening broke over 
Florence with such fury that the faggots which had just been 
lighted were extinguished by the rain, leaving no possibility of 
their rekindling. From the moment when the people suspected 
that they had been fooled, their enthusiasm was changed into 
derision. They were ignorant from which side the difficulties 
had arisen that had hindered the trial, so they laid the responsi- 
bility on both champions without distinction. The Signoria, 
foreseeing the disorder that was now imminent, ordered the 
assembly to retire; but the assembly thought otherwise, and 
stayed on the piazza, waiting for the departure of the two 
champions, in spite of the fearful rain that still fell in torrents. 
Rondinelli was taken back amid shouts and hootings, and 
pursued with showers of stones. Savonarola, thanks to his 
sacred garments and the host which he still carried, passed 
calmly enough through the midst of the mob—a miracle 
quite as remarkable as if he had passed through the fire. 
unscathed. 

But it was only the sacred majesty of the host that had pro- 
tected this man, who was indeed from this moment regarded 
as a false prophet: the crowd allowed Savonarola to return to 
his convent, but they regretted the necessity, so excited were 
they by the Arraddiat party, who had always denounced him as 
a liar and a hypocrite. So when the next morning, Palm 
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Sunday, he stood up in the pulpit to explain his conduct, he 
could not obtain a moment’s silence for insults, hooting, and 
loud laughter. Then the outcry, at first derisive, became 
menacing: Savonarola, whose voice was too weak to subdue 
the tumult, descended from his pulpit, retired into the sacristy, 
and thence to his convent, where he shut himself up in his 
cell, At that moment a cry was heard, and was repeated by 
everybody present: “To San Marco, to San Marco!” The 
rioters, few at first, were recruited by all the populace as they 
swept along the streets, and at last reached the convent, 
dashing like an angry sea against the wall. The doors, closed 
on Savonarola’s entrance, soon crashed before the vehement 
onset of the powerful multitude, which struck down on the 
instant every obstacle it met: the whole convent was quickly 
flooded with people, and Savonarola, with his two confederates, 
Domenico Bonvicini and Silvestro Maruffi, was arrested in 
his cell, and conducted to prison amid the insults of the 
crowd, who, always in extremes, whether of enthusiasm or 
hatred, would have liked to tear them to pieces, and would not 
be quieted till they had exacted a promise that the prisoners 
should be forcibly compelled to make the trial of fire which 
they had refused to make of their own free will. 

Alexander vi, as we may suppose, had not been without 
influence in bringing about this sudden and astonishing reaction, 
although he was not present in person; and he had scarcely 
learned the news of Savonarola’s fall and arrest when he 
claimed him as subject to ecclesiastical jurisdiction. But in 
spite of the grant of indulgences wherewith this demand was 
accompanied, the Signoria insisted that Savonarola’s trial should 
take place at Florence, adding a request—so as not to appear 
to withdraw the accused completely from the pontifical 
authority—that the pope would send two ecclesiastical judges 
to sit in the Florentine tribunal. Alexander, seeing that he 
would get nothing better from the magnificent republic, sent 
as deputies Gioacchino Turriano of Venice, General of the 
Dominicans, and Francesco Ramolini, doctor in law: they 
practically brought the sentence with them, declaring Savonarola 
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and his accomplices heretics, schismatics, persecutors of the 
Charch and seducers of the people. 

The firmness shown by the Florentines in claiming their 
rights of jurisdiction were nothing but an empty show to save 
appearances ; the tribunal, as a fact, was composed of eight 
members, all known to be fervent haters of Savonarola, whose 
trial began with the torture. The result was that, feeble in 
body and constitutionally nervous and irritable, he had not 
been able to endure the rack, and, overcome by agony just at 
the moment when the executioner had lifted him up by the 
wrists and then dropped him a distance of two feet to the 
ground, he had confessed, in order to get some respite, that 
his prophecies were nothing more than conjectures. It is true 
that, so soon as he went back to prison, he protested against 
the confession, saying that it was the weakness of his bodily 
organs and his want of firmness that had wrested the lie from 
him, but that the truth really was that the Lord had several 
times appeared to him in his ecstasies and revealed the things 
that he had spoken. This protestation led to a new application 
of the torture, during which Savonarola succumbed once more 
to the dreadful pain, and once more retracted. But scarcely 
was he unbound, and was still lying on the bed of torture, when 
he declared that his confessions were the fault of his torturers, 
and the vengeance would recoil upon their heads; and he 
protested yet once more against all he had confessed and 
might confess again. <A third time the torture produced the 
same avowals, and the relief that followed it the same retracta- 
tions. The judges therefore, when they condemned him and 
his two disciples to the flames, decided that his confession 
should not be read aloud at the stake, according to custom, 
feeling certain that on this occasion also he would give it the 
lie, and that publicly, which, as anyone must see who knew 
the versatile spirit of the public, would be a most dangerous 
proceeding. 

On the 23rd of May, the fire which had been promised to 
the people before was a second time prepared on the Piazza 
del Palazzo, and this time the crowd assembled quite certain 
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that they would not be disappointed of a spectacle so long 
anticipated. And towards eleven o’clock in the morning, 
Girolamo Savonarola, Domenico Bonvicini, and Silvestro 
Maruffi were led to the place of execution, degraded of their 
orders by the ecclesiastical judges, and bound all three to the 
same stake in the centre of an immense pile of wood. Then 
the bishop Pagnanoli told the condemned men that he cut 
them off from the Church. ‘ Ay, from the Church militant,” 
said Savonarola, who from that very hour, thanks to his 
martyrdom, was entering into the Church triumphant. No 
other words were spoken by the condemned men, for at this 
moment one of the Arraddiatt, a personal enemy of Savonarola, 
breaking through the hedge of guards around the scaffold, 
snatched the torch from the executioner’s hand and himself 
set fire to the four corners of the pile. Savonarola and his 
disciples, from the moment when they saw the smoke arise, 
began to sing a psalm, and the flames enwrapped them on all 
sides with a glowing veil, while their religious song was yet 
heard mounting upward to the gates of heaven. 

Pope Alexander vi was thus set free from perhaps the most 
formidable enemy who had ever risen against him, and the 
pontifical vengeance pursued the victims even after their death: 
the Signoria, yielding to his wishes, gave orders that the ashes 
of the prophet and his disciples should be thrown into the 
Arno. But certain half-burned fragments were picked up by 
the very soldiers whose business it was to keep the people back 
from approaching the fire, and the holy relics are even now 
shown, blackened by the flames, to the faithful, who if they no 
longer regard Savonarola as a prophet, revere him none the 
less as a martyr. 


CHAPTER X 


"T“HE French army was now preparing to cross the Alps a 
second time, under the command of Trivulce. Louis xu 
had come as far as Lyons in the company of Cesar Borgia 
and Giuliano della Rovere, on whom he had forced a reconcilia- 
tion, and towards the beginning of the month of May had sent 
his vanguard before him, soon to be followed by the main 
body of the army. The forces he was employing in this 
second campaign of conquest were 1600 lances, 5000 Swiss, 
4000 Gascons, and 3500 infantry, raised from all parts of France. 
On the 13th of August this whole body, amounting to nearly 
15,000 men, who were to combine their forces with the 
Venetians, arrived beneath the walls of Arezzo, and immediately 
laid siege to the town. 

Ludovico Sforza’s position was a terrible one: he was now 
suffering from his imprudence in calling the Frencfr into Italy ; 
all the allies he had thought he might count upon were abandon- 
ing him at the same moment, either because they were busy 
about their own affairs, or because they were afraid of the power- 
ful enemy that the Duke of Milan had made for himself. 
Maximilian, who had promised him a contribution of 400 lances, 
to make up for not renewing the hostilities with Louis xu 
that had been interrupted, had just made a league with the 
circle of Swabia to war against the Swiss, whom he had declared 
rebels against the Empire. The Florentines, who had engaged 
to furnish him with 300 men-at-arms and 2000 infantry, if he 
would help them to retake Pisa, had just retracted their promise 
because of Louis xu1’s threats, and had undertaken to remain 
neutral. Frederic, who was holding back his troops for the 
defence of his own States, because he supposed, not without 
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reason, that, Milan once conquered, he would again have to 
defend Naples, sent him no help, no men, no money, in spite 
of his promises. Ludovico Sforza was therefore reduced to 
his own proper forces. 

But as he was a man powerful in arms and clever in artifice, 
he did not allow himself to succumb at the first blow, and in 
all haste fortified Annona, Novaro, and Alessandria, sent off 
Cajazzo with troops to that part of the Milanese territory which 
borders on the states of Venice, and collected on the Po as 
many troops as he could. But these precautions availed him 
nothing against the impetuous onslaught of the French, who in 
a few days had taken Annona, Arezzo, Novaro, Voghiera, 
Castelnuovo, Ponte Corona, Tortone, and Alessandria, while 
Trivulce was on the march to Milan, 

Seeing the rapidity of this conquest and their numerous 
victories, Ludovico Sforza, despairing of holding out in his 
capital, resolved to retire to Germany, with his children, his 
brother, Cardinal Ascanio Sforza, and his treasure, which had 
been reduced in the course of eight years from 1,500,000 to 
200,000 ducats. But before he went he left Bernardino da 
Corte in charge of the castle of Milan. In vain did his friends 
warn him to distrust this man, in vain did his brother Ascanio 
offer to hold the fortress himself, and offer to hold it to the 
very last; Ludovico refused to make any change in his arrange- 
ments, and stated on the 2nd of September, leaving in the 
citadel three thousand foot and enough provisions, ammuni- 
tion, and money to sustain a siege of several months. 

Two days after Ludovico’s departure, the French entered 
Milan. Ten days later Bernardino da Corte gave up the castle 
before a single gun had been fired. Twenty-one days had sufficed 
for the French to get possession of the various towns, the 
capital, and all the territories of their enemy. 

Louis x11 received the news of this success while he was at 
Lyons, and he at once started for Milan, where he was received 
with demonstrations of joy that were really sincere. Citizens 
of every rank had come out three miles’ distance from the gates 
to receive him, and forty boys, dressed in cloth of gold and silk, 
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marched ,before him singing hymns of victory composed by 
poets of the period, in which the king was styled their liberator 
and the envoy of freedom. The great joy of the Milanese 
people was due to the fact that friends of Louis had been 
spreading reports beforehand that the King of France was rich 
enough to abolish all taxes. And so soon as the second day 
from his arrival at Milan the conqueror made some slight reduc- 
tion, granted important favours to certain Milanese gentlemen, 
and bestowed the town of Vigavano on Trivulce as a reward for 
his swift and glorious campaign. But Cesar Borgia, who had 
followed Louis x1 with a view to playing his part in the great 
hunting-ground of Italy, scarcely waited for him to attain his 
end when he claimed the fulfilment of his promise, which the 
king with his accustomed loyalty hastened to perform. He 
instantly put at the disposal of Cesar three hundred lances 
under the command of Yves d’Alégre, and four thousand Swiss 
under the command of the bailiff of Dijon, as a help in his 
work of reducing the Vicars of the Church. 

We must now explain to our readers who these new person- 
ages were whom we introduce upon the scene by the above 
name. 

During the eternal wars of Guelphs and Ghibellines and the 
long exile of the popes at Avignon, most of the towns and 
fortresses of the Romagna had been usurped by petty tyrants, 
who for the most part had received from the Empire the 
investiture of their new possessions ; but ever since German in- 
fluence had retired beyond the Alps, and the popes had again 
made Rome the centre of the Christian world, all the small 
princes, robbed of their original protector, had rallied round the 
papal see, and received at the hands of the pope a new investi- 
ture, and now they paid annual dues, for which they received 
the particular title of duke, count, or lord, and the general name 
of Vicar of the Church. 

It had been no difficult matter for Alexander, scrupulously 
examining the actions and behaviour of these gentlemen during 
the seven years that had elapsed since he was exalted to St.‘ 
Peter’s throne, to find in the conduct of each one of them 
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something that could be called an infraction of the treaty made 
between vassals and suzerain; accordingly he brought forward 
his complaints at a tribunal established for the purpose, and 
obtained sentence from the judges to the effect that the vicars 
of the Church, having failed to fulfil the conditions of their 
investiture, were despoiled of their domains, which would 
again become the property of the Holy See. As the pope 
was now dealing with men against whom it was easier to pass 
a sentence than to get it carried out, he had nominated as 
captain-general the new Duke of Valentinois, who was com- 
missioned to recover the territories for his own benefit. The 
lords in question were the Malatesti of Rimini, the Sforza of 
Pesaro, the Manfredi of Faenza, the Riarii of Imola and 
Forli, the Variani of Camerino, the Montefeltri of Urbino, and 
the Caetani of Sermoneta. 

But the Duke of Valentinois, eager to keep as warm as 
possible his great friendship with his ally and relative Louis xu, 
was, as we know, staying with him at Milan so long as he 
remained there: where-after a month’s occupation, the king 
retraced his steps to his own capital, the Duke of Valentinois 
ordered his men-at-arms and his Swiss to await him between 
Parma and Modena, and departed post-haste for Rome, to ex- 
plain his plans to his father wiv@ voce and to receive his final 
instructions. When he arrived, he found that the fortune of his 
sister Lucrezia had been greatly augmented in his absence, not 
from the side of her husband Alfonso, whose future was very 
uncertain now in consequence of Louis’s successes, which had 
caused some coolness between Alfonso and the pope, but from 
her father’s side, upon whom at this time she exercised an influ- 
ence more astonishing than ever. The pope had declared 
Lucrezia Borgia of Aragon life-governor of Spoleto and its duchy, 
with all emoluments, rights, and revenues accruing thereunto. 
This had so greatly increased her power and improved her 
position, that in these days she never showed herself in public 
without a company of two hundred horses ridden by the 
most illustrious ladies and noblest knights of Rome. Moreover, 
as the twofold affection of her father was a secret to nobody, the 
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first prelates in the Church, the frequenters of the Vatican, the 
friends of His Holiness, were all her most humble servants ; 
cardinals gave her their hands when she stepped from her litter 
or her horse, archbishops disputed the honour of celebrating 
mass in her private apartments. 

- But Lucrezia had been obliged to quit Rome in order to 
take possession of her new estates; and as her father could 
not spend much time away from his beloved daughter, he 
resolved to take into his hands the town of Nepi, which ona 
former occasion, as the reader will doubtless remember, he had 
bestowed on Ascanio Sforza in exchange for his suffrage. 
Ascanio had naturally lost this town when he attached himself 
to the fortunes of the Duke of Milan, his brother; and when 
the pope was about to take it again, he invited his daughter 
Lucrezia to join him there and be present at the rejoicings 
held in honour of his resuming its possession. 

Lucrezia’s readiness in giving way to her father’s wishes 
brought her a new gift from him: this was the town and 
territory of Sermoneta, which belonged to the Caetani. Of 
course the gift was as yet a secret, because the two owners of 
the seigneury had first to be disposed of, one being Monsignore 
Giacomo Caetano, apostolic protonotary, the other Prospero 
Caetano, a young cavalier of great promise ; but as both lived 
at Rome, and entertained no suspicion, but indeed supposed 
themselves to be in high favour with His Holiness, the one by 
virtue of his position, the other of his courage, the matter 
seemed to present no great difficulty. So directly after the 
return of Alexander to Rome, Giacomo Caetano was arrested, 
on what pretext we know not, was taken to the castle of Sant’ 
Angelo, and there died shortly after, of poison: Prospero 
Caetano was strangled in his own house. After these two 
deaths, which both occurred so suddenly as to give no time for 
either to make a will, the pope declared that Sermoneta and all 
other property appertaining to the Caetani devolved upon the 
apostolic chamber ; and they were sold to Lucrezia for the sum 
of 80,000 crowns, which her father refunded to her the day* 
after. Though Cesesar hurried to Rome, he found when he 
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arrived that his father had been beforehand with him, and had 
made a beginning of his conquests. 

Another fortune also had been making prodigious strides 
during Czsar’s stay in France, viz. the fortune of Gian 
Borgia, the pope’s nephew, who had been one of the most 
devoted friends of the Duke of Gandia up to the time of his 
death. It was said in Rome, and not in a whisper, that the 
young cardinal owed the favours heaped upon him by His 
Holiness less to the memory of the brother than to the pro- 
tection of the sister. Both these reasons made Gian Borgia a 
special object of suspicion to Cesar, and it was with an inward 
vow that he should not enjoy his new dignities very long that 
the Duke of Valentinois heard that his cousin Gian had just 
been nominated cardinal a /atere of all the Christian world, 
and had quitted Rome to make a circuit through all the ponti- 
fical states with a suite of archbishops, bishops, prelates, and 
gentlemen, such as would have done honour to the pope himself. 

Cesar had only come to Rome to get news; so he only 
stayed three days, and then, with all the troops His Holiness 
could supply, rejoined his forces on the borders of the Euza, 
and marched at once to Imola. This town, abandoned by its 
chiefs, who had retired to Forli, was forced to capitulate. Imola 
taken, Czesar marched straight upon Forli. There he met with 
a serious check ; a check, moreover, which came from a woman. 
Caterina Sforza, widow of Girolamo and mother of Ottaviano 
Riario, had retired to this town, and stirred up the courage of 
the garrison by putting herself, her goods and her person, 
under their protection. Czesar saw that it was no longer a 
question of a sudden capture, but of a regular siege; so he 
began to make all his arrangements with a view to it, and 
placing a battery of cannon in front of the place where the walls 
seemed to him weakest, he ordered an uninterrupted fire, to 
be continued until the breach was practicable. 

When he returned to the camp after giving this order, he 
found there Gian Borgia, who had gone to Rome from Ferrara 
and was unwilling to be so near Czsar without paying him a 
visit: he was received with effusion and apparently the greatest 
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joy, and stayed three days; on the fourth day all the officers 
and members of the court were invited to a grand farewell 
supper, and Czsar bade farewell to his cousin, charging him 
with despatches for the pope, and lavishing upon him all the 
tokens of affection he had shown on his arrival. 

Cardinal Gian Borgia posted off as soon as he left the supper- 
table, but on arriving at Urbino he was seized with such a 
sudden and strange indisposition that he was forced to stop; 
but after a few minutes, feeling rather better, he went on; 
scarcely, however, had he entered Rocca Contrada when he 
again felt so extremely ill that he resolved to go no farther, 
and stayed a couple of days in the town. Then, as he thought 
he was a little better again, and as he had heard the news of 
the taking of Forli and also that Caterina Sforza had been 
taken prisoner while she was making an attempt to retire into 
the castle, he resolved to go back to Cesar and congratulate 
him on his victory; but at Fossombrone he was forced to 
stop a third time, although he had given up his carriage for 
a litter. This was his last halt: the same day he sought his 
bed, never to rise from it again; three days later he was dead. 

His body was taken to Rome and buried without any 
ceremony in the church of Santa Maria del Popolo, where lay 
awaiting him the corpse of his friend the Duke of Gandia; 
and there was now no more talk of the young cardinal, high as 
his rank had been, than if he had never existed. Thus in 
gloom and silence passed away all those who were swept to 
destruction by the ambition of that terrible trio, Alexander, 
Lucrezia, and Cesar. 

Almost at the same time Rome was terrified by another 
murder. Don Giovanni Cerviglione, a gentleman by birth and 
a brave soldier, captain of the pope’s men-at-arms, was attacked 
one evening by the sbirri, as he was on his way home from 
supping with Don Elisio Pignatelli. One of the men asked 
his name, and as he pronounced it, seeing that there was no 
mistake, plunged a dagger into his breast, while a second man 
with a back stroke of his sword cut off his head, which lay 
actually at his feet before his body had time to fall. 
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The governor of Rome lodged a complaint against this 
assassination with the pope; but quickly perceiving, by the 
way his intimation was received, that he would have done 
better to say nothing, he stopped the inquiries he had started, 
so that neither of the murderers was ever arrested. But the 
rumour was circulated that Cesar, in the short stay he had 
made at Rome, had had a rendezvous with Cerviglione’s wife, 
who was a Borgia by birth, and that her husband when he 
heard of this infringement of conjugal duty had been angry 
enough to threaten her and her lover too: the threat had reached 
Czesar’s ears, who, making a long arm of Michelotto, had, him- 
self at Forli, struck down Cerviglione in the streets of Rome. 

Another unexpected death followed so quickly on that of 
Don Giovanni Cerviglione that it could not but be attributed 
to the same originator, if not to the same cause. Monsignore 
Agnelli of Mantua, archbishop of Cosenza, clerk of the 
chamber and vice-legate of Viterbo, having fallen into disgrace 
with His Holiness, how it is not known, was poisoned at his 
own table, at which he had passed a good part of the night in 
cheerful conversation with three or four guests, the poison 
gliding meanwhile through his veins; then going to bed in 
perfect health, he was found dead in the morning. His 
possessions were at once divided into three portions: the land 
and houses were given to the Duke of Valentinois; the 
bishopric went to Francesco Borgia, son of Calixtus 111; and 
the office of clerk of the chamber was sold for 5000 ducats to 
Ventura Bonnassai, a merchant of Siena, who produced this 
sum for Alexander, and settled down the very same day in the 
Vatican. 

This last death served the purpose of determining a point of 
_law hitherto uncertain: as Monsignore Agnelli’s natural heirs 
had made some difficulty about being disinherited, Alexander 
issued a brief, whereby he took from every cardinal and every 
priest the right of making a will, and declared that all their 
property should henceforth devolve upon him. 

But Csesar was stopped short in the midst of his victories. 
Thanks to the 200,000 ducats that yet remained in his treasury, 
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Ludovico Sforza had levied 500 men-at-arms from Burgundy 
and 8000 Swiss infantry, with whom he had entered Lombardy. 
So Trivulce, to face this enemy, had been compelled to call 
back Yves d’Alégre and the troops that Louis xi: had lent to 
Ceesar ; consequently Cesar, leaving behind a body of pontifical 
soldiery as garrison at Forli and Imola, betook himself with the 
rest of his force to Rome. 

It was Alexander’s wish that his entry should be a triumph ; 
so when he learned that the quartermasters of the army were 
only a few leagues from the town, he sent out runners to in- 
vite the royal ambassadors, the cardinals, the prelates, the 
Roman barons, and municipal dignitaries to make procession 
with all their suite to meet the Duke of Valentinois; and 
as it always happens that the pride of those who command 
is surpassed by the baseness of those who obey, the orders 
were not only fulfilled to the letter, but beyond it. 

The entry of Caesar took place on the 26th of February 
rsoo. Although this was the great Jubilee year, the festivals 
of the carnival began none the less for that, and were con- 
ducted in a manner even more extravagant and licentious than 
usual; and the conqueror after the first day prepared a new 
display of ostentation, which he concealed under the veil of 
a masquerade. As he was pleased to identify himself with the 
glory, genius, and fortune of the great man whose name he 
bore, he resolved on a representation of the triumph of Julius 
Ceesar, to be given on the Piazza di Navona, the ordinary 
place for holding the carnival fétes. The next day, therefore, 
he and his retinue started from that square, and traversed all 
the streets of Rome, wearing classical costumes and riding 
in antique cars, on one of which Cesar stood, clad in the 
robe of an emperor of old, his brow crowned with a golden 
laurel wreath, surrounded by lictors, soldiers, and ensign-bearers, 
who carried banners whereon was inscribed the motto, As? 
Casar, aut nthel. 

Finally, on the fourth Sunday in Lent, the pope conferred 
upon Ceesar the dignity he had so long coveted, and appointed 
him general and gonfaloniere of the Holy Church. 
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In the meanwhile Sforza had crossed the Alps and passed 
the Lake of Como, amid acclamations of joy from his former 
subjects, who had quickly lost the enthusiasm that the French 
army and Louis’s promises had inspired. These demonstra- 
tions were so noisy at Milan, that Trivulce, judging that there 
was no safety for a French garrison in remaining there, made 
his way to Novarra. Experience proved that he was not de- 
ceived ; for scarcely had the Milanese observed his preparations 
for departure when a suppressed excitement began to spread 
through the town, and soon the streets were filled with armed 
men. This murmuring crowd had to be passed through, sword 
in hand and lance in rest; and scarcely had the French got 
outside the gates when the mob rushed out after the army 
into the country, pursuing them with shouts and hooting as 
far as the banks of the Tesino. ‘T'rivulce left 400 lances at 
Novarra as well as the 3000 Swiss that Yves d’Alégre had 
brought from the Romagna, and directed his course with the 
rest of the army towards Mortara, where he stopped at last 
to await the help he had demanded from the King of France. 
Behind him Cardinal Ascanio and Ludovico entered Milan 
amid the acclamations of the whole town. 

Neither of them lost any time, and wishing to profit by this 
enthusiasm, Ascanio undertook to besiege the castle of Milan 
while Ludovico should cross the Tesino and attack Novarra. 

There besiegers and besieged were sons of the same nation ; 
for Yves d’Alégre had had scarcely as many as 300 French 
with him, and Ludovico 500 Italians. In fact, for the last 
sixteen years the Swiss had been practically the only infantry 
in Europe, and all the Powers came, purse in hand, to draw 
from the mighty reservoir of their mountains. The con- 
sequence was that these rude children of William Tell, put 
up to auction by the nations, and carried away from the 
humble, hardy life of a mountain people into cities of wealth 
and pleasure, had lost, not their ancient courage, but that 
rigidity of principle for which they had been distinguished 
before their intercourse with other nations. From being 
models of honour and good faith they had become a kind of 
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marketable ware, always ready for sale to the highest bidder. 
The French were the first to experience this venality, which 
later on proved so fatal to Ludovico Sforza. 

Now the Swiss in the garrison at Novarra had been in com- 
‘munication with their compatriots in the vanguard of the 
ducal army, and when they found that they, who as a fact 
were unaware that Ludovico’s treasure was nearly exhausted, 
were better fed as well as better paid than themselves, they 
offered to give up the town and go over to the Milanese, if 
they could be certain of the same pay. Ludovico, as we may 
well suppose, closed with this bargain. The whole of Novarra 
was given up to him except the citadel, which was defended 
by Frenchmen: thus the enemy’s army was recruited by 
3ooo men. Then Ludovico made the mistake of stopping to 
besiege the castle instead of marching on to Mortara with the 
new reinforcement. The result of this was that Louis x1, to 
whom runners had been sent by Trivulce, understanding his 
perilous position, hastened the departure of the French 
gendarmerie who were already collected to cross into Italy, 
sent off the bailiff of Dijon to levy new Swiss forces, and 
ordered Cardinal Amboise, his prime minister, to cross the 
Alps and take up a position at Asti, to hurry on the work 
of collecting the troops. There the cardinal found a nest- 
egg of 3000 men. La Trimouille added 1500 lances and 
6000 French infantry ; finally, the bailiff of Dijon arrived with 
10,000 Swiss; so that, counting the troops which Trivulce 
had at Mortara, Louis x11 found himself master on the other 
side of the Alps of the first army any French king had ever 
led out to battle. Soon, by good marching, and before 
Ludovico knew the strength or even the existence of this 
army, it took up a position between Novarra and Milan, 
cutting off all communication between the duke and his 
capital. He was therefore compelled, in spite of his inferior 
numbers, to prepare for a pitched battle. 

But it so happened that just when the preparations for a 
decisive engagement were being made on both sides, the Swiss * 
Diet, learning that the sons of Helvetia were on the point of 
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cutting one another’s throats, sent orders to all the Swiss 
serving in either army to break their engagements and return 
to the fatherland. But during the two months that had 
passed between the surrender of Novarra and the arrival of the 
French army before the town, there had been a very great 
change’ in the face of things, because Ludovico Sforza’s 
treasure was now exhausted. New confabulations had gone 
on between the outposts, and‘this time, thanks to the money 
sent by Louis x11, it was the Swiss in the service of France 
who were found to be the better fed and better paid. The 
worthy Helvetians, since they no longer fought for their own 
liberty, knew the value of their blood too well to allow a 
single drop of it to be spilled for less than its weight in gold: 
the result was that, as they had betrayed Yves d’Alégre, 
they resolved to betray Ludovico Sforza too; and while the 
recruits: brought in by the bailiff of Dijon were standing firmly 
by the French flag, careless of the order of the Diet, Ludovico’s 
auxiliaries declared that in fighting against their Swiss brethren 
they would be acting in disobedience to the Diet, and would 
risk capital punishment in the end—a danger that nothing 
would induce them to incur unless they immediately received 
the arrears of their pay. The duke, who had spent the 
last ducat he had with him, and was entirely cut off from 
his capital, knew that he could not get money till he had 
fought his way through to it, and therefore invited the Swiss 
to make one last effort, promising them not only the pay 
that was in arrears but a double hire. But unluckily the fulfil- 
ment of this promise was dependent on the doubtful issue of 
a battle, and the Swiss replied that they had far too much 
respect for their country to disobey its decree, and that they 
loved their brothers far too well to consent to shed their 
blood without reward; and therefore Sforza would do well 
not to count upon them, since indeed the very next day they 
proposed to return to their homes. The duke then saw that 
all was lost, but he made a last appeal to their honour, 
adjuring them at least to ensure his personal safety by 
making it a condition of capitulation. But they replied that 
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even if a condition of such a kind would not make capitula- 
tion impossible, it would certainly deprive them of advantages 
which they had a right to expect, and on which they counted 
as indemnification for the arrears of their pay. They pre- 
tended, however, at last that they were touched by the prayers 
of the man whose orders they had obeyed so long, and 
offered to conceal him dressed in their clothes among their 
ranks, This proposition was barely plausible; for Sforza 
was short and by this time an old man, and he could not 
possibly escape recognition in the midst of an army where 
the oldest was not past thirty and the shortest not less than 
five foot six. Still, this was his last chance, and he did not 
reject it at once, but tried to modify it so that it might help 
him in his straits. His plan was to disguise himself as a 
Franciscan monk, so that mounted on a shabby horse he might 
pass for their chaplain; the others, Galeazzo di San Severino, 
who commanded under him, and his two brothers, were all 
tall men, so, adopting the dress of common soldiers, they 
hoped they might escape detection in the Swiss ranks. 

Scarcely were these plans settled when the duke heard that 
the capitulation was signed between Trivulce and the Swiss, 
who had made no stipulation in favour of him and his generals. 
They were to go over the next day with arms and baggage 
right into the French army; so the last hope of the wretched 
Ludovico and his generals must needs be in their disguise. 
And so it was. San Severino and his brothers took their place 
in the ranks of the infantry, and Sforza took his among the bag- 
gage, clad in a monk’s frock, with the hood pulled over his eyes. 

The army marched off; but the Swiss, who had first 
trafficked in their blood, now trafficked in their honour. The 
French were warned of the disguise of Sforza and his generals, 
and thus they were all four recognised, and Sforza was arrested 
by ‘Trimouille himself. It is said that the price paid for this 
treason was the town of Bellinzona; for it then belonged to 
the French, and when the Swiss returned to their mountains 
and took possession of it, Louis xu took no steps to get it 
back again. 
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When Ascanio Sforza, who, as we know, had stayed at Milan, 
learned the news of this cowardly desertion, he supposed that 
his cause was lost and that it would be the best plan for him 
to fly, before he found himself a prisoner in the hands of his 
brother’s old subjects: such a change of face on the people’s 
part would be very natural, and they might propose perhaps 
to purchase their own pardon at the price of his liberty; so he 
fled by night with the chief nobles of the Ghibelline party, 
taking the road to Piacenza, on his way to the kingdom of 
Naples. But when he arrived at Rivolta, he remembered that 
there was living in that town an old friend of his childhood, by 
name Conrad Lando, whom he had helped to much wealth in 
his days of power; and as Ascanio and his companions were 
extremely tired, he resolved to beg his hospitality for a single 
night. Conrad received them with every sign of joy, putting 
all his house and servants at their disposal. But scarcely had 
they retired to bed when he sent a runner to Piacenza, to 
inform Carlo Orsini, at that time commanding the Venetian 
garrison, that he was prepared to deliver up Cardinal Ascanio 
and the chief men of the Milanese army. Carlo Orsini did not 
care to resign to another so important an expedition, and 
mounting hurriedly with twenty-five men, he first surrounded 
Conrad’s house, and then entered sword in hand the chamber 
wherein Ascanio and his companions lay, and being sur- 
prised in the middle of their sleep, they yielded without resist- 
ance. The prisoners were taken to Venice, but Louis x11 
claimed them, and they were given up. Thus the King of 
France found himself master of Ludovico Sforza and of 
Ascanio, of a legitimate nephew of the great Francesco Sforza 
named Hermes, of two bastards named Alessandro and Cortino, 
and of Francesco, son of the unhappy Gian Galeazzo who had 
been poisoned by his uncle. 

Louis x11, wishing to make an end of the whole family 
at a blow, forced Francesco to enter a cloister, shut up Cardinal 
Ascanio in the tower of Bourges, threw into prison Alessandro, 
Cortino, and Hermes, and finally, after transferring the wretched 
Ludovico from the fortress of Pierre-Eucise to Lys-Saint- 
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George, he relegated him for good and all to the castle of 
Loches, where he lived for ten years in captivity in absolute 
solitude and utter destitution, and there died, cursing the day 
when the idea first came into his head of enticing the French 
into Italy. . 

The news of the catastrophe of Ludovico and his family 
caused the greatest joy at Rome, for, while the French were 
consolidating their power in Milanese territory, the Holy See 
was gaining ground in the Romagna, where no further opposi- 
tion was offered to Czsar’s conquest. So the runners who 
brought the news were rewarded with valuable presents, and 
it was published throughout the whole town of Rome to the 
sound of the trumpet and drum. The war-cry of Louis, 
France, France, and that of the Orsini, Orso, Orso, rang through 
all the streets, which in the evening were illuminated, as though 
Constantinople or Jerusalem had been taken. And the pope 
gave the people fétes and fireworks, without troubling his head 
the least in the world either about its being Holy Week, or 
because the Jubilee had attracted more than 200,000 people to 
Rome ; the temporal interests of his family seeming to him far 
more important than the spiritual interests of his subjects. 


CHAPTER XI 


NE thing alone was wanting to assure the success of the 
vast projects that the pope and his son were founding 
upon the friendship of Louis and an alliance with him—that 
is, money. But Alexander was not the man to be troubled 
about a paltry worry of that kind; true, the sale of bene- 
fices was by now exhausted, the ordinary and extraordinary 
taxes had already been collected for the whole year, and the 
_ prospect of inheritance from cardinals and prelates was a poor 
thing now that the richest of them had been poisoned ; but 
Alexander had other means at his disposal, which were none 
the less efficacious because they were less often used. 

The first he employed was to spread a report that the Turks 
were threatening an invasion of Christendom, ard that he 
knew for a positive fact that before the end of the summer 
Bajazet would land two considerable armies, one in Romagna, 
the other in Calabria; he therefore published two bulls, one 
to levy tithes of all ecclesiastical revenues in Europe, of whatever 
nature they might be, the other to force the Jews into paying 
an equivalent sum: both bulls contained the severest sentences 
of excommunication against those who refused to submit, or 
attempted opposition. 

The second plan was the selling of indulgences, a thing 
which had never been done before: these indulgences affected 
the people who had been prevented by reasons of health or 
business from coming to Rome for the Jubilee; the journey 
by this expedient was rendered unnecessary, and sins were 
pardoned for a third of what it would have cost, and just as 
completely as if the faithful had fulfilled every condition of the 
pilgrimage. For gathering in this tax a veritable army of 
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collectors was instituted, a certain Ludovico della Torre 
at their head. The sum that Alexander brought into the 
pontifical treasury is incalculable, and some idea of it may be 
gathered from the fact that 799,000 livres in gold was paid in 
from the territory of Venice alone. 

But as the Turks did as a fact make some sort of demon- 
stration from the Hungarian side, and the Venetians began 
to fear that they might be coming in their direction, they 
asked for help from the pope, who gave orders that at 
twelve o’clock in the day in all his States an Ave Maria 
should be said, to pray God to avert the danger which was 
threatening the most serene republic. This was the only help 
the Venetians got from His Holiness in exchange for the 
799,000 livres in gold that he had got from them. 

But it seemed as though God wished to show His strange 
vicar on earth that He was angered by this mockery of sacred 
things, and on the Eve of St. Peter’s Day, just as the pope was 
passing the Campanile on his way to the tribune of benedic- 
tions, an enormous piece of iron broke off and fell at his feet ; 
and then, as though one warning had not been enough, on the 
next day, St. Peter’s, when the pope happened to be in one 
of the rooms of his ordinary dwelling with Cardinal Capuano 
and Monsignore Poto, his private chamberlain, he saw through 
the open windows that a very black cloud was coming up. 
Foreseeing a thunderstorm, he ordered the cardinal and the 
chamberlain to shut the windows. He had not been mistaken ; 
for even as they were obeying his command, there came up 
such a furious gust of wind that the highest chimney of the 
Vatican was overturned, just as a tree is rooted up, and was 
dashed upon the roof, breaking it in; smashing the upper 
flooring, it fell into the very room where they were. Terri- 
fied by the noise of this catastrophe, which made the whole 
palace tremble, the cardinal and Monsignore Poto turned 
round, and seeing the room full of dust and débris, sprang 
out upon the parapet and shouted to the guards at the 
gate, “The pope is dead, the pope is dead!” At this cry, 
the guards ran up and discovered three persons lying in the 
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rubbish on the floor, one dead and the other two dying. The 
dead man was a gentleman of Siena called Lorenzo Chigi, 
and the dying were two resident officials of the Vatican. They 
had been walking across the floor above, and had been flung 
down with the débris. But Alexander was not to be found; 
and as he gave no answer, though they kept on calling to him, 
the belief that he had perished was confirmed, and very soon 
spread about the town. But he had only fainted, and at the 
end of a certain time he began to come to himself, and 
moaned, whereupon he was discovered, dazed with the blow, 
and injured, though not seriously, in several parts of his body. 
He had been saved by little short of a miracle: a beam had 
broken in half and had left each of its two ends in the side 
walls; and one of these had formed a sort of roof over the 
pontifical throne ; the pope, who was sitting there at the time, 
was protected by this overarching beam, and had received 
only a few contusions. 

The two contradictory reports of the sudden death and the 
miraculous preservation of the pope spread rapidly through 
Rome; and the Duke of Valentinois, terrified at the thought 
of what a change might be wrought in his own fortunes by any 
slight accident to the Holy Father, hurned to the Vatican, 
unable to assure himself by anything less than the evidence of 
his own eyes. Alexander desired to render public thanks to 
Heaven for the protection that had been granted him, and on 
the very same day was carried to the church of Santa Maria del 
Popolo, escorted by a numerous procession of prelates and men- 
at-arms, his pontifical seat borne by two valets, two equerries, 
and two grooms. In this church were buried the Duke of 
Gandia and Gian Borgia, and perhaps Alexander was drawn 
thither by some relics of devotion, or may be by the recollection 
of his love for his former mistress, Rosa Vanozza, whose image, 
in the guise of the Madonna, was exposed for the veneration 
of the faithful in a chapel on the left of the high altar. 
Stopping before this altar, the pope offered to the church the 
gift of a magnificent chalice in which were three hundred gold 
crowns, which the Cardinal of Siena poured out into a silver 
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paten before the eyes of all, much to the gratification of the 
pontifical vanity. 

But before he left Rome to complete the conquest of the 
Romagna, the Duke of Valentinois had been reflecting that the 
marriage, onceso ardently desired, between Lucrezia and Alfonso 
had been quite useless to himself and his father. There was 
more than this to be considered: Louis x11’s rest in Lombardy 
was only a halt, and Milan was evidently but the stage before 
Naples. It was very possible that Louis was annoyed about 
the marriage which converted his enemy’s nephew into the 
son-in-law of his ally. Whereas, if Alfonso were dead, 
Lucrezia would be in the position to marry some powerful 
lord of Ferrara or Brescia, who would be able to help his 
brother-in-law in the conquest of Romagna. Alfonso was now 
not only useless but dangerous, which to anyone with the 
character of the Borgias perhaps seemed worse. The death 
of Alfonso was resolved upon. But Lucrezia’s husband, who 
had understood for a long time past what danger he incurred 
by living near his terrible father-in-law, had retired to Naples. 
Since, however, neither Alexander nor Cesar had changed in 
their perpetual dissimulation towards him, he was beginning to 
lose his fear, when he received an invitation from the pope 
and his son to take part in a bull-fight which was to be held in 
the Spanish fashion in honour of the duke before his departure. 
In the present precarious position of Naples it would not have 
been good policy for Alfonso to afford Alexander any sort of 
pretext for a rupture, so he would not refuse without a motive, 
and betook himself to Rome. It was thought of no use to 
consult Lucrezia in this affair, for she had two or three times 
displayed an absurd attachment for her husband, and they left 
her undisturbed in her government of Spoleto. 

Alfonso was received by the pope and the duke with every 
demonstration of sincere friendship, and rooms in the Vatican 
were assigned to him that he had inhabited before with 
Lucrezia, in that part of the building which is known as the 
Torre Nuova. 

Great lists were prepared on the Piazza of St. Peter's; the 
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streets about it were barricaded, and the windows of the 
surrounding houses served as boxes for the spectators. The pope 
and his court took their places on the balconies of the Vatican. 

The féte was started by professional toreadors: after they had 
exhibited their strength and skill, Alfonso and Cesar in their 
turn descended,to the arena, and to offer a proof of their mutual 
kindness, settled that the bull which pursued Cesar should be 
killed by Alfonso, and the bull that pursued Alfonso by Ceesar. 

Then Czesar remained alone on horseback within the lists, 
Alfonso going out by an improvised door which was kept ajar, 
in order that he might go back on the instant if he judged that 
his presence was necessary. At the same time, from the 
opposite side of the lists the bull was introduced, and was at 
the same moment pierced all over with darts and arrows, some 
of them containing explosives, which took fire, and irritated the 
bull to such a point that he rolled about with pain, and then 
got up in a fury, and perceiving a man on horseback, rushed 
instantly upon him. It was now, in this narrow arena, pursued 
by his swift enemy, that Czesar displayed all that skill which 
made him one of the finest horsemen of the period. Still, 
clever as he was, he could not have remained safe long in that 
restricted area from an adversary against whom he had no 
other resource than flight, had not Alfonso appeared suddenly, 
just when the bull was beginning to gain upon him, waving a 
red cloak in his left hand, and holding in his right a long delicate 
Aragon sword. It was high time: the bull was only a few 
paces distant from Ceesar, and the risk he was running appeared 
so imminent that a woman’s scream was heard from one of the 
windows. But at the sight of a man on foot the bull stopped 
short, and judging that he would do better business with the 
new enemy than the old one, he turned upon him instead. 
For a moment he stood motionless, roaring, kicking up the 
dust with his hind feet, and lashing his sides with his tail. 
Then he rushed upon Alfonso, his eyes all bloodshot, his horns 
tearing up the ground. Alfonso awaited him with a tranquil air ; 
then, when he was only three paces away, he made a bound to one 
side, and presented instead of his body his sword, which dis- 
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appeared at once to the hilt; the bull, checked in the middle 
of his onslaught, stopped one instant motionless and trembling, 
then fell upon his knees, uttered one dull roar, and lying down 
on the very spot where his course had been checked, breathed 
his last without moving a single step forward. 

Applause resounded on all sides, so rapid and clever had 
been the blow. Czesar had remained on horseback, seeking to 
discover the fair spectator who had given so lively a proof of 
her interest in him, without troubling himself about what was 
going on: his search had not been unrewarded, for he had 
recognised one of the maids of honour to Elizabeth, Duchess 
of Urbino, who was betrothed to Gian Battista Carraciuolo, 
captain-general of the republic of Venice. 

It was now Alfonso’s turn to run from the bull, Ceesar’s to fight 
him: the young men changed parts, and when four mules had 
reluctantly dragged the dead bull from the arena, and the valets 
and other servants of His Holiness had scattered sand over the 
places that were stained with blood, Alfonso mounted a magnifi- 
cent Andalusian steed of Arab origin, light as the wind of Sahara 
that had wedded with his mother, while Cesar, dismounting, 
retired in his turn, to reappear at the moment when Alfonso 
should be meeting the same danger from which he had just 
now rescued him. 

Then a second bull was introduced upon the scene, excited 
in the same manner with steeled darts and flaming arrows. 
Like his predecessor, when he perceived a man on horseback 
he rushed upon him, and then began a marvellous race, in 
which it was impossible to see, so quickly did they fly over the 
ground, whether the horse was pursuing the bull or the bull the 
horse. But after five or six rounds, the bull began to gain upon 
the son of Araby, for all his speed, and it was plain to see who fled 
and who pursued ; in another moment there was only the length 
of two lances between them, and then suddenly Cesar appeared, 
armed with one of those long two-handed swords which the 
French are accustomed to use, and just when the bull, almost « 
close upon Don Alfonso, came in front of Caesar he brandished 
the sword, which flashed like lightning, and cut off his head, 
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while his body, impelled by the speed of the run, fell to the 
ground ten paces farther on. This blow was so unexpected, 
and had been performed with such dexterity, that it was received 
not with mere clapping but with wild enthusiasm and frantic 
outcry. Czsar, apparently remembering nothing else in his 
hour of triumph but the scream that had been caused by his 
former danger, picked up the bull’s head, and, giving it to one 
of his equerries, ordered him to lay it as an act of homage at 
the feet of the fair Venetian who had bestowed upon him so 
lively a sign of interest. This féte, besides affording a triumph 
to each of the young men, had another end as well; it was meant 
to prove to the populace that perfect goodwill existed between 
the two, since each had saved the life of the other. The result 
was that, if any accident should happen to Cesar, nobody would 
dream of accusing Alfonso; and also if any accident should 
happen to Alfonso, nobody would dream of accusing Cesar. 
There was a supper at the Vatican. Alfonso made an 
elegant toilet, and about ten o’clock at night prepared to go 
from the quarters he inhabited into those where the pope 
lived; but the door which separated the two courts of the 
building was shut, and knock as he would, no one came to 
open it. Alfonso then thought that it was a simple matter for 
him to go round by the Piazza of St. Peter’s; so he went out 
unaccompanied through one of the garden gates of the Vatican 
and made his way across the gloomy streets which led to the 
stairway which gave on the piazza. But scarcely had he set his 
foot on the first step when he was attacked by a band of armed 
men. Alfonso would have drawn his sword; but before it was 
out of the scabbard he had received two blows from a halberd, 
one on his head, the other on his shoulder; he was stabbed 
in the side, and wounded both in the leg and in the temple. 
Struck down by these five blows, he lost his footing and fell 
to the ground unconscious; his assassins, supposing he was 
dead, at once remounted the stairway, and found on the piazza 
forty horsemen waiting for them: by them they were calmly 
escorted from the city by the Porta Portesa. Alfonso was 
found at the point of death, but not actually dead, by some 
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passers-by, some of whom recognised him, and instantly con- 
veyed the news of his assassination to the Vatican, while the 
others, lifting the wounded man in their arms, carried him to 
his quarters in the Torre Nuova. The pope and Cesar, who 
learned this news just as they were sitting down to table, showed 
great distress, and leaving their companions, at once went to see 
Alfonso, to be quite certain whether his wounds were fatal or 
not; and on the next morning, to divert any suspicion that 
might be turned towards themselves, they arrested Alfonso’s 
maternal uncle, Francesco Gazella, who had come to Rome 
in his nephew’s company. Gazella was found guilty on the 
evidence of false witnesses, and was consequently beheaded. 

But they had only accomplished half of what they wanted. 
By some means, fair or foul, suspicion had been sufficiently 
diverted from the true assassins; but Alfonso was not dead, 
and, thanks to the| strength of his constitution and the skill 
of his doctors, who had taken the lamentations of the pope 
and Czesar quite seriously, and thought to please them by 
curing Alexander's son-in-law, the wounded man was making 
progress towards convalescence: news arrived at the same time 
that Lucrezia had heard of her husband’s accident, and was 
starting to come and nurse him herself. There was no 
time to lose, and Czesar summoned Michelotto. 

‘‘ The same night,” says Burcardus, ‘‘ Don Alfonso, who would 
not die of his wounds, was found strangled in his bed.” 

The funeral took place the next day with a ceremony not 
unbecoming in itself, though unsuited to his high rank. Don 
Francesco Borgia, Archbishop of Cosenza, acted as chief mourner 
at St. Peter’s, where the body was buried in the chapel of Santa 
Maria delle Febbre. 

Lucrezia arrived the same evening: she knew her father and 
brother too well to be put on the wrong scent; and although, 
immediately after Alfonso’s death, the Duke of Valentinois had 
arrested the doctors, the surgeons, and a poor deformed wretch 
who had been acting as valet, she knew perfectly well from 
what quarter the blow had proceeded. In fear, therefore, that 
the manifestation of a grief she felt this time too well might 
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alienate the confidence of her father and brother, she retired to 
Nepi with her whole household, her whole court, and more than 
six hundred cavaliers, there to spend the period of her mourning. 

This important family business was now settled, and 
Lucrezia was again a widow, and in consequence ready to be 
utilised in the pope’s new political machinations. Czesar only 
stayed at Rome to receive the ambassadors from France and 
Venice; but as their arrival was somewhat delayed, and con- 
siderable inroads had been made upon the pope’s treasury by 
the recent festivities, the creation of twelve new cardinals was 
arranged: this scheme was to have two effects, viz., to bring 
600,000 ducats into the pontifical chest, each hat having been 
priced at 50,000 ducats, and to assure the pope of a constant 
majority in the sacred council. 

The ambassadors at last arrived: the first was M. de Ville- 
neuve, the same who had come before to see the Duke of 
Valentinois in the name of France. Just as he entered Rome, 
he met on the road a masked man, who, without removing his 
domino, expressed the joy he felt at his arrival. This man 
was Cezesar himself, who did not wish to be recognised, and who 
took his departure after a short conference without uncovering 
his face. M. de Villeneuve then entered the city after him, 
and at the Porta del Popolo found the ambassadors of the 
various Powers, and among them those of Spain and Naples, 
whose sovereigns were not yet, it is true, in declared hostility 
to France, though there was already some coolness. The last- 
named, fearing to compromise themselves, merely said to their 
colleague of France, by way of complimentary address, “Sir, 
you are welcome”; whereupon the master of the ceremonies, 
surprised at the brevity of the greeting, asked if they had 
nothing else to say. When they replied that they had not, 
M. de Villeneuve turned his back upon them, remarking that 
those who had nothing to say required no answer: he then 
took his place between the Archbishop of Reggio, governor 
of Rome, and the Archbishop of Ragusa, and made his way 
to the palace of the Holy Apostles, which had been got ready 
for his reception. 
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Some days later, Maria Giorgi, ambassador extraordinary ot 
Venice, made his arrival. He was commissioned not only to 
arrange the business on hand with the pope, but also to convey 
to Alexander and Cesar the title of Venetian nobles, and to 
inform them that their names were inscribed in the Golden 
Book—a favour that both of them had long coveted, less for 
the empty honour’s sake than for the new influence that this 
title might confer. Then the pope went on to bestow the 
twelve cardinals’ hats that had been sold. The new princes 
of the Church were Don Diego de Mendoza, archbishop of 
Seville; Jacques, archbishop of Oristagny, the Pope’s vicar- 
general ; Thomas, archbishop of Strigonia; Piero, archbishop 
of Reggio, governor of Rome; Francesco Borgia, archbishop 
of Cosenza, treasurer-general; Gian, archbishop of Salerno, 
vice-chamberlain ; Luigi Borgia, archbishop of Valencia, 
secretary to His Holiness, and brother of the Gian Borgia 
whom Ceesar had poisoned ; Antonio, bishop of Como; Gian 
Battista Ferraro, bishop of Modena; Amédée d’Albret, son 
of the King of Navarre, brother-in-law of the Duke of Valen- 
tinois ; and Marco Cornaro, a Venetian noble, in whose person 
His Holiness rendered back to the most serene republic the 
favour he had just received. 

Then, as there was nothing further to detain the Duke of 
Valentinois at Rome, he only waited to effect a loan from 
a rich banker named Agostino Chigi, brother of the Lorenzo 
Chigi who had perished on the day when the pope had been 
nearly killed by the fall of a chimney, and departed for the 
Romagna, accompanied by Vitellozzo Vitelli, Gian Paolo 
Baglione, and Jacopo di Santa Croce, at that time his friends, 
but later on his victims. 

His first enterprise was against Pesaro: this was the polite 
attention of a brother-in-law, and Gian Sforza very well knew 
what would be its consequences ; for instead of attempting to 
defend his possessions by taking up arms, or to venture on 
negotiations, unwilling moreover to expose the fair lands he 
had ruled so long to the vengeance of an irritated foe, he 
begged his subjects to preserve their former affection towards 
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himself, in the hope of better days to come; and he fled into 
Dalmatia. Malatesta, lord of Rimini, followed his example ; 
thus the Duke of Valentinois entered both these towns without 
striking a single blow. Czesar left a sufficient garrison behind 
him, and marched on to Faenza. 

But there the face of things was changed: Faenza at that 
time was under the rule of Astor Manfredi, a brave and hand- 
some young man of eighteen, who, relying on the love of his 
subjects towards his family, had resolved on defending himself 
to the uttermost, although he had been forsaken by the 
Bentivogli, his near relatives, and by his allies, the Venetians 
and Florentines, who had not dared to send him any aid because 
of the affection felt towards Czesar by the King of France. 
Accordingly, when he perceived that the Duke of Valentinois 
was marching against him, he assembled in hot haste all those 
of his vassals who were capable of bearing arms, together with 
the few foreign soldiers who were willing to come into his pay, 
and collecting victual and ammunition, he took up his position 
with them inside the town. 

By these defensive preparations Czesar was not greatly 
disconcerted ; he commanded a magnificent army, composed 
of the finest troops of France and Italy, led by such men as 
Paolo and Giulio Orsini, Vitellozzo Vitelli and Paolo Baglione, 
not to speak of himself—that is to say, by the first captains of 
the period. So, after he had reconnoitred, he at once began 
the siege, pitching his camp between the two rivers, Amona and 
Marziano, placing his artillery on the side which faces on Forli, 
at which point the besieged party had erected a powerful bastion. 

At the end of a few days busy with entrenchments, the 
breach became practicable, and the Duke of Valentinois 
ordered an assault, and gave the example to his soldiers by 
being the first to march against the enemy. But in spite of 
his courage and that of his captains beside him, Astor 
Manfredi made so good a defence that the besiegers were 
repulsed with great loss of men, while one of their bravest 
leaders, Honorio Savello, was left behind in the trenches. 


But Faenza, in spite of the courage and devotion of her de- 
Lit 
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fenders, could not have held out long against so formidable a 
army, had not winter come to her aid. Surprised by tt 
rigour of the season, with no houses for protection and r 
trees for fuel, as the peasants had destroyed both befor 
hand, the Duke of Valentinois was forced to raise the sieg 
and take up his winter quarters in the neighbouring towns, i 
order to be quite ready for a return next spring; for Cas: 
could not forgive the insult of being held in check by a litt. 
town which had enjoyed a long time of peace, was governe 
by a mere boy, and deprived of all outside aid, and had swor 
to take his revenge. He therefore broke up his army int 
three sections, sent one-third to Imola, the second to Forl 
and himself took the third to Cesena, a third-rate town, whic 
was thus suddenly transformed into a city of pleasure and luxurn 

Indeed, for Czesar’s active spirit there must needs be n 
cessation of warfare or festivities. So, when war was inte! 
rupted, fétes began, as magnificent and as exciting as he kne' 
how to make them: the days were passed in games and di: 
plays of horsemanship, the nights in dancing and gallantry 
for the loveliest women of the Romagna—and that is to say c 
the whole world—had come hither to make a seraglio for th 
victor which might have been envied by the Sultan of Egyp 
or the Emperor of Constantinople. 

While the Duke of Valentinois was making one of hi 
excursions in the neighbourhood of the town with his retinu 
of flattering nobles and titled courtesans, who were alway 
about him, he noticed a cortége on the Rimini road si 
numerous that it must surely indicate the approach of some 
one of importance. Cesar, soon perceiving that the principa 
person was a woman, approached, and recognised the ver 
same lady-in-waiting to the Duchess of Urbino who, on th 
day of the bull-fight, had screamed when Cesar was all bu 
touched by the infuriated beast. At this time she was betrothed 
as we mentioned, to Gian Carracciuolo, general of the Venetians 
Elizabeth of Gonzaga, her protectress and godmother, was pov 
sending her with a suitable retinue to Venice, where thi 
marriage was to take place. 
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Cesar had already been struck by the beauty of this 
young girl, when at Rome; but when he saw her again she 
appeared more lovely than on the first occasion, so he resolved 
on the instant that he would keep this fair flower of love for 
himself: having often before reproached himself for his in- 
difference in passing her by. Therefore he saluted her as an 
old acquaintance, inquired whether she were staying any time 
at Cesena, and ascertained that she was only passing through, 
travelling by long stages, as she was awaited with much 
impatience, and that she would spend the coming night at 
Forli. This was all that Cesar cared to know; he summoned 
Michelotto, and in a low voice said a few words to him which 
were heard by no one else. 

The cortége only made a halt at the neighbouring town, as 
the fair bride had said, and started at once for Forli, although 
the day was already far advanced; but scarcely had a league 
been covered when a troop of horsemen from Cesena overtook 
and surrounded them. Although the soldiers in the escort 
were far from being in sufficient force, they were eager to 
defend their general’s bride; but soon some fell dead, and 
others, terrified, took to flight; and when the lady came down 
from her litter to try to escape, the chief seized her in his arms 
and set her in front of him on his horse; then, ordering his 
men to return to Cesena without him, he put his horse to the 
gallop in a cross direction, and as the shades of evening were 
now beginning to fall, he soon disappeared into the darkness. 

Carracciuolo learned the news through one of the fugitives, 
who declared that he had recognised among the ravishers the 
Duke of Valentinois’ soldiers. At first he thought his ears had 
deceived him, so hard was it to believe this terrible intelli- 
gence; but it was repeated, and he stood for one instant 
motionless, and, as it were, thunderstruck ; then suddenly, with 
& cry for vengeance, he threw off his stupor and dashed away 
to the ducal palace, where sat the Doge Barberigo and the 
Council of Ten ; unannounced, he rushed into their midst, the 
very moment after they had heard of Czesar’s outrage. 

** Most serene lords,” he cried, “I am come to bid you 
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farewell, for I am resolved to sacrifice my life to my priva 
vengeance, though indeed I had hoped to devote it to tt 
service of the republic. I have been wounded in the sou! 
noblest part—in my honour. The dearest thing I possesse 
my wife, has been stolen from me, and the thief is the mo 
treacherous, the most impious, the most infamous of men, 
is Valentinois! My lords, I beg you will not be offended 
I speak thus of a man whose boast it is to be a member 
your noble ranks and to enjoy your protection: it is not so; 
lies, and his loose and criminal life has made him unworth 
of such honours, even as he is unworthy of the life whereof m 
sword shall deprive him. In truth, his very birth was a sacrilege 
he is a fratricide, an usurper of the goods of other men, a 
oppressor of the innocent, and a highway assassin; he is 
man who will violate every law, even the ‘law of hospitalit 
respected by the veriest barbarian, a man who will do violenc 
to a virgin who is passing through his own country, where sh 
had every right to expect from him not only the considera 
tion due to her sex and condition, but also that which is du 
to the most serene republic, whose condottiere I am, ant 
which is insulted in my person and in the dishonouring of m' 
bride; this man, I say, merits indeed to die by another hanc 
than mine. Yet, since he who ought to punish him is not fo 
him a prince and judge, but only a father quite as guilty a 
the son, I myself will seek him out, and I will sacrifice m 
own life, not only in avenging my own injury and the blooc 
of so many innocent beings, but also in promoting the welfare 
of the most serene republic, on which it is his ambition tc 
trample when he has accomplished the ruin of the othe: 
princes of Italy.” 

The doge and the senators, who, as we said, were already 
apprised of the event that had brought Carracciuolo before 
them, listened with great interest and profound indignation ‘ 
for they, as he told them, were themselves insulted in the 
person of their general: they all swore, on their honour, that 
if he would put the matter in their hands, and not yield to his 
rage, which could only work his own undoing, either his bride 
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should be rendered up to him without a smirch upon her 
bridal veil, or else a punishment should be dealt out propor- 
tioned to the affront. And without delay, as a proof of the 
energy wherewith the noble tribunal would take action in the 
affair, Luigi Manenti, secretary to the Ten, was sent to Imola, 
where the duke was reported to be, that he might explain to 
him the great displeasure with which the most serene republic 
viewed the outrage perpetrated upon their condottiere. At 
the same time the Council of Ten and the doge sought out 
the French ambassador, entreating him to join with them and 
repair in person with Manenti to the Duke of Valentinois, 
and summon him, in the name of King Louis x1, immediately 
to send back to Venice the lady he had carried off. 

The two messengers arrived at Imola, where they found 
Czesar, who listened to their complaint with every mark of 
utter astonishment, denying that he had been in any way 
connected with the crime, nay, authorising Manenti and the 
French ambassador to pursue the culprits, and promising that 
he would himself have the most active search carried on. 
The duke appeared to act in such complete good faith that 
the envoys were for the moment hoodwinked, and them- 
selves undertook a search of the most careful nature. They 
accordingly repaired to the exact spot and began to procure 
information. On the highroad there had been found dead 
and wounded. A man had been seen going by at a gallop, 
carrying a woman in distress on his saddle; he had soon left 
the beaten track and plunged across country. A peasant 
coming home from working in the fields had seen him appear 
and vanish again like a shadow, taking the direction of a 
lonely house. An old woman declared that she had seen him 
go into this house. But the next night the house was gone, 
as though by enchantment, and the ploughshare had passed 
over where it stood ; so that none could say what had become 
of her whom they sought, for those who had dwelt in the house, 
and even the house itself, were there no longer. 

Manenti and the French ambassador returned to Venice, 
and related what the duke had said, what they had done, and 
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how all search had been in vain. No one doubted that Ces 
was the culprit, but no one could prove it. So the most serer 
republic, which could not, considering their war with the Turk 
be embroiled with the pope, forbade Carracciuolo to take ar 
sort of private vengeance, and so the talk grew gradually les 
and at last the occurrence was no more mentioned. 

But the pleasures of the winter had not diverted Cesar 
mind from his plans about Faenza. Scarcely did the sprin 
season allow him to go into the country than he marche 
anew upon the town, camped opposite the castle, and makin 
a new breach, ordered a general assault, himself going up firs 
of all; but in spite of the courage he personally displayed, an: 
the able seconding of his soldiers, they were repulsed b 
Astor, who at the head of his men defended the breach 
while even the women, at the top of the rampart, rolled dow 
stones and trunks of trees upon the besiegers, After an hour’ 
struggle man to man, Cesar was forced to retire, leaving tw 
thousand men in the trenches about the town, and among thi 
two thousand one of his bravest condottieri, Valentino Farnese 

Then, seeing that neither excommunications nor assaults coulc 
help him, Cassar converted the siege into a blockade: all the 
roads leading to Faenza were cut off, all communication: 
stopped; and further, as various signs of revolt had beer 
remarked at Cesena, a governor was Installed there whose 
powerful will was well known to Cesar, Ramiro d’Orco, witk 
powers of life and death over the inhabitants; he then waitec 
quietly before Faenza, till hunger should drive out the citizens 
from those walls they defended with such vehement enthusiasm. 
At the end of a month, during which the people of Faenza had 
suffered all the horrors of famine, delegates came out to parley 
with Cresar with a view to capitulation. Cczesar, who still had 
plenty to do in the Romagna, was less hard to satisfy than 
might have been expected, and the town yielded on condition 
that he should not touch either the persons or the belongings of 
the inhabitants, that Astor Manfredi, the youthful ruler, should 
have the privilege of retiring wherever he pleased, and should 
enjoy the revenue of his patrimony wherever he might be. 
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The conditions were faithfully kept so far as the inhabitants 
were concerned; but Czesar, when he had seen Astor, whom 
he did not know before, was seized by a strange passion for 
this beautiful youth, who was like a woman: he kept him by 
his side in his own army, showing him honours befitting a 
young prince, and evincing before the eyes of all the strongest 
affection for him: one day Astor disappeared, just as Carrac- 
ciuolo’s bride had disappeared, and no one knew what had 
become of him; Ceesar himself appeared very uneasy, saying 
that he had no doubt made his escape somewhere, and in 
order to give credence to this story, he sent out couriers to 
seek him in all directions. 

A year after this double disappearance, there was picked up 
in the Tiber, a little below the Castle Sant’ Angelo, the body of 
a beautiful young woman, her hands bound together behind 
her back, and also the corpse of a handsome youth with the 
bowstring he had been strangled with tied round his neck. 
The girl was Carracciuolo’s bride, the young man was Astor. 

During the last year both had been the slaves of Ceesar’s 
pleasures ; now, tired of them, he had had them thrown into 
the Tiber. 

The capture of Faenza had brought Cesar the title of Duke 
of Romagna, which was first bestowed on him by the pope in 
full consistory, and afterwards ratified by the King of Hungary, 
the republic of Venice, and the Kings of Castile and Portugal. 
The news of the ratification arrived at Rome on the eve of the 
day on which the people are accustomed to keep the anniver- 
sary of the foundation of the Eternal City; this féte, which 
went back to the days of Pomponius Letus, acquired a new 
splendour in their eyes from the joyful events that had just 
happened to their sovereign. As a sign of joy cannon were 
fired all day long ; in the evening there were illuminations and 
bonfires, and during part of the night the Prince of Squillace, 
with the chief lords of the Roman nobility, marched about the 
streets, bearing torches, and exclaiming, ‘ Long live Alexander | 
Long live Cesar! Long live the Borgias! Long live the Orsini ! 
Long live the Duke of Romagna!” 
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fenders, could not have held out long against so formidable an 
army, had not winter come to her aid. Surprised by the 
rigour of the season, with no houses for protection and no 
trees for fuel, as the peasants had destroyed both before- 
hand, the Duke of Valentinois was forced to raise the siege 
and take up his winter quarters in the neighbouring towns, in 
order to be quite ready for a return next spring; for Cesar 
could not forgive the insult of being held in check by a little 
town which had enjoyed a long time of peace, was governed 
by a mere boy, and deprived of all outside aid, and had sworn 
to take his revenge. He therefore broke up his army into 
three sections, sent one-third to Imola, the second to Forli, 
and himself took the third to Cesena, a third-rate town, which 
was thus suddenly transformed into a city of pleasure and luxury. 

Indeed, for Czesar’s active spirit there must needs be no 
cessation of warfare or festivities. So, when war was inter- 
rupted, fétes began, as magnificent and as exciting as he knew 
how to make them: the days were passed in games and dis- 
plays of horsemanship, the nights in dancing and gallantry ; 
for the loveliest women of the Romagna—and that is to say of 
the whole world—had come hither to make a seraglio for the 
victor which might have been envied by the Sultan of Egypt 
or the Emperor of Constantinople. 

While the Duke of Valentinois was making one of his 
excursions in the neighbourhood of the town with his retinue 
of flattering nobles and titled courtesans, who were always 
about him, he noticed a cortége on the Rimini road so 
numerous that it must surely indicate the approach of some- 
one of importance. Czesar, soon perceiving that the principal 
person was a woman, approached, and recognised the very 
same lady-in-waiting to the Duchess of Urbino who, on the 
-day of the bull-fight, had screamed when Cesar was all but 
touched by the infuriated beast. At this time she was betrothed, 
as we mentioned, to Gian Carracciuolo, general of the Venetians. 
Elizabeth of Gonzaga, her protectress and godmother, was now 
sending her with a suitable retinue to Venice, where the 
marriage was to take place. 
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Ceasar had already been struck by the beauty of this 
young girl, when at Rome; but when he saw her again she 
appeared more lovely than on the first occasion, so he resolved 
on the instant that he would keep this fair flower of love for 
himself: having often before reproached himself for his in- 
difference in passing her by. Therefore he saluted her as an 
old acquaintance, inquired whether she were staying any time 
at Cesena, and ascertained that she was only passing through, 
travelling by long stages, as she was awaited with much 
impatience, and that she would spend the coming night at 
Forli. This was all that Caesar cared to know; he summoned 
Michelotto, and in alow voice said a few words to him which 
were heard by no one else. 

The cortége only made a halt at the neighbouring town, as 
the fair bride had said, and started at once for Forli, although 
the day was already far advanced; but scarcely had a league 
been covered when a troop of horsemen from Cesena overtook 
and surrounded them. Although the soldiers in the escort 
were far from being in sufficient force, they were eager to 
defend their general’s bride; but soon some fell dead, and 
others, terrified, took to flight; and when the lady came down 
from her litter to try to escape, the chief seized her in his arms 
and set her in front of him on his horse; then, ordering his 
men to return to Cesena without him, he put his horse to the 
gallop in a cross direction, and as the shades of evening were 
now beginning to fall, he soon disappeared into the darkness. 

Carracciuolo learned the news through one of the fugitives, 
who declared that he had recognised among the ravishers the 
Duke of Valentinois’ soldiers. At first he thought his ears had 
deceived him, so hard was it to believe this terrible intelli- 
gence; but it was repeated, and he stood for one instant 
motionless, and, as it were, thunderstruck ; then suddenly, with 
a cry for vengeance, he threw off his stupor and dashed away 
to the ducal palace, where sat the Doge Barberigo and the 
Council of Ten; unannounced, he rushed into their midst, the 
very moment after they had heard of Ceesar’s outrage. 

“Most serene lords,” he cried, “I am come to bid you 
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farewell, for I am resolved to sacrifice my life to my private 
vengeance, though indeed I had hoped to devote it to the 
service of the republic. I have been wounded in the soul’s 
noblest part—in my honour. The dearest thing I possessed, 
my wife, has been stolen from me, and the thief is the most 
treacherous, the most impious, the most infamous of men, it 
is Valentinois! My lords, I beg you will not be offended if 
I speak thus of a man whose boast it is to be a member of 
your noble ranks and to enjoy your protection: it is not so; he 
lies, and his loose and criminal life has made him unworthy 
of such honours, even as he is unworthy of the life whereof my 
sword shall deprive him. In truth, his very birth was a sacrilege ; 
he is a fratricide, an usurper of the goods of other men, an 
oppressor of the innocent, and a highway assassin; he is a 
man who will violate every law, even the law of hospitality 
respected by the veriest barbarian, a man who will do violence 
to a virgin who is passing through his own country, where she 
had every right to expect from him not only the considera- 
tion due to her sex and condition, but also that which is due 
to the most serene republic, whose condottiere I am, and 
which is insulted in my person and in the dishonouring of my 
bride; this man, I say, merits indeed to die by another hand 
than mine. Yet, since he who ought to punish him is not for 
him a prince and judge, but only a father quite as guilty as 
the son, I myself will seek him out, and I will sacrifice my 
own life, not only in avenging my own injury and the blood 
of so many innocent beings, but also in promoting the welfare 
of the most serene republic, on which it is his ambition to 
trample when he has accomplished the ruin of the other 
princes of Italy.” 

The doge and the senators, who, as we said, were already 
apprised of the event that had brought Carracciuolo before 
them, listened with great interest and profound indignation ; 
for they, as he told them, were themselves insulted in the 
person of their general: they all swore, on their honour, that 
if he would put the matter in their hands, and not yield to his 
rage, which could only work his own undoing, either his britle 
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should be rendered up to him without a smirch upon her 
bridal veil, or else a punishment should be dealt out propor- 
tioned to the affront. And without delay, as a proof of the 
energy wherewith the noble tribunal would take action in the 
affair, Luigi Manenti, secretary to the Ten, was sent to Imola, 
where the duke was reported to be, that he might explain to 
him the great displeasure with which the most serene republic 
viewed the outrage perpetrated upon their condottiere. At 
the same time the Council of Ten and the doge sought out 
the French ambassador, entreating him to join with them and 
repair in person with Manenti to the Duke of Valentinois, 
and summon him, in the name of King Louis xn, immediately 
to send back to Venice the lady he had carried off. 

The two messengers arrived at Imola, where they found 
Cesar, who listened to their complaint with every mark of 
utter astonishment, denying that he had been in any way 
connected with the crime, nay, authorising Manenti and the 
French ambassador to pursue the culprits, and promising that 
he would himself have the most active search carried on. 
The duke appeared to act in such complete good faith that 
the envoys were for the moment hoodwinked, and them- 
selves undertook a search of the most careful nature. They 
accordingly repaired to the exact spot and began to procure 
information. On the highroad there had been found dead 
and wounded. A man had been seen going by at a gallop, 
carrying a woman in distress on his saddle; he had soon left 
the beaten track and plunged across country. A peasant 
coming home from working in the fields had seen him appear 
and vanish again like a shadow, taking the direction of a 
lonely house. An old woman declared that she had seen him 
go into this house. But the next night the house was gone, 
as though by enchantment, and the ploughshare had passed 
over where it stood ; so that none could say what had become 
of her whom they sought, for those who had dwelt in the house, 
and even the house itself, were there no longer. 

Manenti and the French ambassador returned to Venice, 
and related what the duke had said, what they had done, and 
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how all search had been in vain. No one doubted that Cesar 
was the culprit, but no one could prove it. Sothe most serene 
republic, which could not, considering their war with the Turks, 
be embroiled with the pope, forbade Carracciuolo to take any 
sort of private vengeance, and so the talk grew gradually less, 
and at last the occurrence was no more mentioned. 

But the pleasures of the winter had not diverted Czesar’s 
mind from his plans about Faenza. Scarcely did the spring 
season allow him to go into the country than he marched 
anew upon the town, camped opposite the castle, and making 
a new breach, ordered a general assault, himself going up first 
of all; but in spite of the courage he personally displayed, and 
the able seconding of his soldiers, they were repulsed by 
Astor, who at the head of his men defended the breach, 
while even the women, at the top of the rampart, rolled down 
stones and trunks of trees upon the besiegers. After an hour’s 
struggle man to man, Cesar was forced to retire, leaving two 
thousand men in the trenches about the town, and among the 
two thousand one of his bravest condottieri, Valentino Farnese. 

Then, seeing that neither excommunications nor assaults could 
help him, Cesar converted the siege into a blockade: all the 
roads leading to Faenza were cut off, all communications 
stopped; and further, as various signs of revolt had been 
remarked at Cesena, a governor was installed there whose 
powerful will was well known to Cesar, Ramiro d’Orco, with 
powers of life and death over the inhabitants; he then waited 
quietly before Faenza, till hunger should drive out the citizens 
from those walls they defended with such vehement enthusiasm. 
At the end of a month, during which the people of Faenza had 
suffered all the horrors of famine, delegates came out to parley 
with Czsar with a view to capitulation. Cesar, who still had 
plenty to do in the Romagna, was less hard to satisfy than 
might have been expected, and the town yielded on condition 
that he should not touch either the persons or the belongings of 
the inhabitants, that Astor Manfredi, the youthful ruler, should 
have the privilege of retiring wherever he pleased, and should 
enjoy the revenue of his patrimony wherever he might be. * 
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The conditions were faithfully kept so far as the inhabitants 
were concerned; but Czesar, when he had seen Astor, whom 
he did not know before, was seized by a strange passion for 
this beautiful youth, who was like a woman: he kept him by 
his side in his own army, showing him honours befitting a 
young prince, and evincing before the eyes of all the strongest 
affection for him: one day Astor disappeared, just as Carrac- 
ciuolo’s bride had disappeared, and no one knew what had 
become of him; Cesar himself appeared very uneasy, saying 
that he had no doubt made his escape somewhere, and in 
order to give credence to this story, he sent out couriers to 
seek him in all directions. 

A year after this double disappearance, there was picked up 
in the Tiber, a little below the Castle Sant’ Angelo, the body of 
a beautiful young woman, her hands bound together behind 
her back, and also the corpse of a handsome youth with the 
bowstring he had been strangled with tied round his neck. 
The girl was Carracciuolo’s bride, the young man was Astor. 

During the last year both had been the slaves of Cesar’s 
pleasures ; now, tired of them, he had had them thrown into 
the Tiber. 

The capture of Faenza had brought Cesar the title of Duke 
of Romagna, which was first bestowed on him by the pope in 
full consistory, and afterwards ratified by the King of Hungary, 
the republic of Venice, and the Kings of Castile and Portugal. 
The news of the ratification arrived at Rome on the eve of the 
day on which the people are accustomed to keep the anniver- 
sary of the foundation of the Eternal City; this féte, which 
went back to the days of Pomponius Letus, acquired a new 
splendour in their eyes from the joyful events that had just 
happened to their sovereign. As a sign of joy cannon were 
fired all day long ; in the evening there were illuminations and 
bonfires, and during part of the night the Prince of Squillace, 
with the chief lords of the Roman nobility, marched about the 
streets, bearing torches, and exclaiming, “ Long live Alexander ! 
Long live Cesar! Long live the Borgias! Long live the Orsini ! 
Long live the Duke of Romagna!” 


CHAPTER XII 


fESAR'S ambitition was only fed by victories: scarcely 

was he master of Faenza before, excited by the 
Mariscotti, old enemies of the Bentivogli family, he cast his 
eyes upon Bologna; but Gian di Bentivoglio, whose ancestors 
had possessed this town from time immemorial, had not only 
made all preparations necessary for a long resistance, but he 
had also put himself under the protection of France; so, 
scarcely had he learned that Czsar was crossing the frontier 
of the Bolognese territory with his army, than he sent a 
courier to Louis xu to claim the fulfilment of his promise. 
Louis kept it with his accustomed good faith; and when 
Cresar arrived before Bologna, he received an intimation from 
the King of France that he was not to enter on any under- 
taking against his ally Bentivoglio; Cesar not being the man 
to. have his plans upset for nothing, he made conditions 
for his retreat, to which Bentivoglio consented, only too 
happy to be quit of him at this price: the conditions were the 
cession of Castello Bolognese, a fortress between Imola and 
Faenza, the payment of a tribute of gooo ducats, and 
the keeping for his service of a hundred men-at-arms and 
two thousand infantry. In exchange for these favours, Cesar 
confided to Bentivoglio that his visit had been due to the 
counsels of the Mariscotti; then, reinforced by his new ally’s 
contingent, he took the road for Tuscany. But he was 
scarcely out of sight when Bentivoglio shut the gates of 
Bologna, and commanded his son Hermes to assassinate with 
his own hand Agamemnon Mariscotti, the head of the family, 
and ordered the massacre of four-and-thirty of his near relatives, 
brothers, sons, daughters, and nephews, and two hundred 
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other of his kindred ‘and friends, The butchery was carried 
out by the noblest youths of Bologna, whom Bentivoglio 
forced to bathe their hands in this blood, so that he might 
attach them to himself through their fear of reprisals. 

Ceesar’s plans with regard to Florence were now no longer a 
mystery : since the month of January he had sent to Pisa ten 
or twelve hundred men under the command of Regniero della 
Sassetta and Piero di Gamba Corti, and as soon as the 
conquest of the Romagna was complete, he had further 
despatched Oliverotto di Fermo with new detachments. His 
own army he had reinforced, as we have seen, by a hundred 
men-at-arms and two thousand infantry; he had just been 
joined by Vitellozzo Vitelli, lord of Citta di Castello, and by 
the Orsini, who had brought him another two or three 
thousand men ; so, without counting the troops sent to Pisa, 
he had under his control seven hundred men-at-arms and 
five thousand infantry. 

Still, in spite of this formidable company, he entered Tuscany 
declaring that his intentions were only pacific, protesting that 
he only desired to pass through the territories of the republic on 
his way to Rome, and offering to pay in ready money for any 
victual his army might require. But when he had passed the 
defiles of the mountains and arrived at Barberino, feeling that 
the town was in his power and nothing could now hinder his 
approach, he began to put a price on the friendship he had at 
first offered freely, and to impose his own conditions instead of 
accepting those of others. These were that Piero dei Medici, 
kinsman and ally of the Orsini, should be reinstated in his 
ancient power; that six Florentine citizens, to be chosen by 
Vitellozzo, should be put into his hands that they might by 
their death expiate that of Paolo Vitelli, unjustly executed by 
the Florentines ; that the Signoria should engage to give no aid 
to the lord of Piombino, whom Cesar intended to dispossess of 
his estates without delay ; and further, that he himself should be 
taken into the service of the republic, for a pay proportionate to 
his deserts. But just as Cesar had reached this point in his 
negotiations with Florence, he received orders from Louis x11 
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to get ready, so soon as he conveniently could, to follow him with 
his army and help in the conquest of Naples, which he was at 
last in a position to undertake. Cesar dared not break his 
word to so powerful an ally; he therefore replied that he was 
at the king’s orders, and as the Florentines were not aware that 
he was quitting them on compulsion, he sold his retreat for the 
sum of 36,000 ducats per annum, in exchange for which sum 
he was to hold three hundred men-at-arms always in readiness 
to go to the aid of the republic at her earliest call and in any 
circumstances of need. 

But, hurried as he was, Cesar still hoped that he might find 
time to conquer the territory of Piombino as he went by, and 
take the capital by a single vigorous stroke; so he made his entry 
into the lands of Jacopo tv of Appiano. The latter, he found, 
however, had been beforehand with him, and, to rob him of 
all resource, had laid waste his own country, burned his fodder, 
felled his trees, torn down his vines, and destroyed a few fountains 
that produced salubrious waters. This did not hinder Cesar 
from seizing in the space of a few days Severeto, Scarlino, the 
isle of Elba, and La Pianosa; but he was obliged to stop short 
at the castle, which opposed a serious resistance. As Louis x11’s 
army was continuing its way towards Rome, and he received a 
fresh order to join it, he took his departure the next day, leaving 
behind him Vitellozzo and Gian Paolo Baglioni to prosecute 
the siege in his absence. 

Louis X11 was this time advancing upon Naples, not with the 
incautious ardour of Charles vi, but, on the contrary, with 
that prudence and circumspection which characterised him. 
Besides his alliance with Florence and Rome, he had also signed 
a secret treaty with Ferdinand the Catholic, who had similar 
pretensions, through the house of Duras, to the throne of Naples 
to those Louis himself had through the house of Anjou. By 
this treaty the two kings were sharing their conquests before- 
hand: Louis would be master of Naples, of the town of Lavore 
and the Abruzzi, and would bear the title of King of Naples and 
Jerusalem; Ferdinand reserved for his own share Apulia and 
Calabria, with the title of Duke of these provinces; both were 
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to receive the investiture from the pope and to hold them of him. 
This partition was all the more likely to be made, in fact, because 
Frederic, supposing all the time that Ferdinand was his good and 
faithful friend, would open the gates of his towns, only to receive 
into his fortresses conquerors and masters instead of allies. 
All this perhaps was not very loyal conduct on the part of a 
king who had so long desired and had just now received the 
surname of Catholic, but it mattered little to Louis, who profited 
by treasonable acts he did not have to share. 

The French army, which the Duke of Valentinois had just 
joined, consisted of 1000 lances, 4000 Swiss, and 6000 Gascons 
and adventurers ; further, Philip of Rabenstein was bringing by 
sea six Breton and Provencal vessels, and three Genoese 
caracks, carrying 6500 invaders. 

Against this mighty host the King of Naples had only 
700 men-at-arms, 600 light horse, and 6ooo infantry under the 
command of the Colonna, whom he had taken into his pay after 
they were exiled by the pope from the States of the Church ; 
but he was counting on Gonsalvo of Cordova, who was to join 
him at Gaeta, and to whom he had confidingly opened all his 
fortresses in Calabria. 

But the feeling of safety inspired by Frederic’s faithless ally 
was not destined to endure long: on their arrival at Rome, the 
French and Spanish ambassadors presented to the pope the 
treaty signed at Grenada on the 11th of November 1500, be- 
tween Louis x11 and Ferdinand the Catholic, a treaty which up 
to that time had been secret. Alexander, foreseeing the pro- 
bable future, had, by the death of Alfonso, loosened all the bonds 
that attached him to the house of Aragon, and then began by 
making some difficulty about it. It was demonstrated that the 
arrangement had only been undertaken to provide the Christian 
princes with another weapon for attacking the Ottoman Empire, 
and before this consideration, one may readily suppose, all 
the pope’s scruples vanished ; on the 25th of June, therefore, 
it was decided to call a consistory which was to declare Frederic 
deposed from the throne of Naples. When Frederic heard all 
at once that the French army had arrived at Rome, that his ally 
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Ferdinand had deceived him, and that Alexander had pronounced 
the sentence of his downfall, he understood that all was lost ; 
but he did not wish it to be said that he had abandoned his 
kingdom without even attempting to save it. So he charged 
his two new condottieri, Fabrizio Colonna and Ranuzio di Mar- 
ciano, to check the French before Capua with 300 men-at-arms, 
some light horse, and 3000 infantry; in person he occupied 
Aversa with another division of his army, while Prospero Colonna 
was set to defend Naples with the rest, and make a stand against 
the Spaniards on the side of Calabria. 

These dispositions were scarcely made when d’Aubigny, having 
passed the Volturno, approached to lay siege to Capua, and in- 
vested the town on both sides of the river. Scarcely were the 
French encamped before the ramparts than they began to set 
up their batteries, which were soon in play, much to the terror 
of the besieged, who, poor creatures, were almost all strangers to 
the town, and had fled thither from every side, expecting to find 
protection beneath the walls. So, although bravely repulsed by 
Fabrizio Colonna, the French, from the moment of their first 
assault, inspired so great and blind a terror that everyone began 
to talk of opening the gates, and it was only with great difficulty 
that Colonna made this multitude understand that at least they 
ought to reap some benefit from the check the besiegers had 
received and obtain good terms of capitulation. When he had 
brought them round to his view, he sent out to demand a parley 
with d’Aubigny, and a conference was fixed for the next day but 
one, in which they were to treat of the surrender of the town. 

But this was not Ceesar Borgia’s idea at all: he had stayed be- 
hind to confer with the pope, and had joined the French army 
with some of his troops on the very'day on which the conference 
had been arranged for two days later: and a capitulation of any 
nature would rob him of his share of the booty and the promise 
of such pleasure as would come from the capture of a city so 
rich and populous as Capua. So he opened up negotiations on 
his own account with a captain who was on guard at one of the 
gates: such negotiations, made with cunning supported by 
bribery, proved as usual more prompt and efficacious than any 
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others. At the very moment when Fabrizio Colonna in a forti- 
fied outpost was discussing the conditions of capitulation with 
the French captains, suddenly great cries of distress were heard. 
These were caused by Borgia, who without a word to anyone 
had entered the town with his faithful army from.Romagna, and 
was beginning to cut the throats of the garrison, which had 
naturally somewhat relaxed their vigilance in the belief that the 
capitulation was all but signed. The French, when they saw 
that the town was half taken, rushed on the gates with such im- 
petuosity that the besieged did not even attempt to defend 
themselves any longer, and forced their way into Capua by 
three separate sides: nothing more could be done then to stop 
the issue. Butchery and pillage had begun, and the work of 
destruction must needs be completed: in vain did Fabrizio 
Colonna, Ranuzio di Marciano, and Don Ugo di Cardona 
attempt to make head against the French and Spaniards with 
such men as they could get together. Fabrizio Colonna and 
Don Ugo were made prisoners ; Ranuzio, wounded by an arrow, 
fell into the hands of the Duke of Valentinois ; seven thousand 
inhabitants were massacred in the streets, among them the trajtor 
who had given up the gate; the churches were pillaged, the 
convents of nuns forced open ; and then might be seen the spec- 
tacle of some of these holy virgins casting themselve into pits 
or into the river to escape the soldiers. Three hundred of the 
noblest ladies of the town took refuge in a tower. The Duke 
of Valentinois broke in the doors, chose out for himself forty of 
the most beautiful, and handed over the rest to his army. 

The pillage continued for three days. 

Capua once taken, Frederic saw that it was useless any 
longer to attempt defence. So he shut himself up in Castel 
Nuovo and gave permission to Gaeta and to Naples to treat 
with the conqueror. Gaeta bought immunity from pillage with 
60,000 ducats, and Naples with the surrender of the castle. 
This surrender was made to d’Aubigny by Frederic himself, on 
condition that he should be allowed to take to the island of 
Ischia his money, jewels, and furniture, and there remain with 
his family for six months secure from all hostile attack. The 
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terms of this capitulation were faithfully adhered to on both 
sides : d'Aubigny entered Naples, and Frederic retired to Ischia. 

Thus, by a last terrible blow, never to rise again, fell this 
branch of the house of Aragon, which had now reigned for 
sixty-five years. Frederic, its head, demanded and obtained a 
safe-conduct to pass into France, where Louis x1 gave him 
the duchy of Anjou and 30,000 ducats a year, on condition 
that he should never quit the kingdom ; and there, in fact, he 
died, on the 9th of September 1504. His eldest son, Don 
Ferdinand, Duke of Calabria, retired to Spain, where he was 
permitted to marry twice, but each time with a woman who 
was known to be barren; and there he died in 1550. Alfonso, 
the second son, who had followed his father to France, died, it 
is said, of poison, at Grenoble, at the age of twenty-two; 
lastly Ceesar, the third son, died at Ferrara, before he had 
attained his eighteenth birthday. 

Frederic’s daughter Charlotte married in France Nicholas, 
Count of Laval, governor and admiral of Brittany ; a daughter 
was born of this marriage, Anne de Laval, who married 
Francois de la Trimouille. Through her those rights were 
transmitted to the house of La Trimouille which were used 
later on as a claim upon the kingdom of the Two Sicilies. 

The capture of Naples gave the Duke of Valentinois his 
liberty again ; so he left the French army, after he had received 
fresh assurances on his own account of the king’s friendli- 
ness, and returned to the siege of Piombino, which he had 
been forced to interrupt. During this interval Alexander 
had been visiting the scenes of his son’s conquests, and 
traversing all the Romagna with Lucrezia, who now consoled 
for her husband’s death, and had never before enjoyed quite 
so much favour with His Holiness; so, when she returned to 
Rome, she no longer had separate rooms from him. The 
result of this recrudescence of affection was the appearance of 
two pontifical bulls, converting the towns of Nepi and 
Sermoneta into duchies: one was bestowed on Gian Borgia, 
an illegitimate child of the pope, who was not the son of 
either of his mistresses, Rosa Vanozza or Giulia Farnese, the” 
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other on Don Roderigo of Aragon, son of Lucrezia and 
Afonso: the lands of the Colonna were in appanage to the 
two duchies. 

But Alexander was dreaming of yet another addition to his 
fortune ; this was to come from a marriage between Lucrezia and 
Don Alfonso d’Este, son of Duke Hercules of Ferrara, in favour 
of which alliance Louis x11 had negotiated. 

His Holiness was now having a run of good fortune, and he 
learned on the same day that Piombino was taken and that 
Duke Hercules had given the King of France his assent to 
the marriage. Both of these pieces of news were good for 
Alexander, but the one could not compare in importance with 
the other; and the intimation that Lucrezia was to marry the 
heir presumptive to the duchy of Ferrara was received with a 
joy so great that it smacked of the humble beginnings of the 
Borgian house. The Duke of Valentinois was invited to return 
to Rome, to take his share in the family rejoicing, and on the 
day when the news was made public the governor of St. Angelo 
received orders that cannon should be fired every quarter of 
an hour from noon to midnight. At two o’clock, Lucrezia, 
attired as a fiancée, and accompanied by her two brothers, the 
Dukes of Valentinois and Squillace, issued from the Vatican, 
followed by all the nobility of Rome, and proceeded to the 
church of the Madonna del Popolo, where the Duke of Gandia 
and Cardinal Gian Borgia were buried, to render thanks for 
this new favour accorded to her house by God; and in the 
evening, accompanied by the same cavalcade, which shone the 
more brightly under the torchlight and brilliant illuminations, 
she made procession through the whole town, greeted by cries 
of “ Long live Pope Alexander v1! Long live the Duchess of 
Ferrara!” which were shouted aloud by heralds clad in cloth 
of gold. 

The next day an announcement was made in the town that 
@ racecourse for women was opened between the castle of 
Sant’ Angelo and the Piazza of St. Peter’s; that on every third 
day there would be a bull-fight in the Spanish fashion; and 
that from the end of the present month, which was October, 
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until the first day of Lent, masquerades would be permitted .in 
the streets of Rome. 

Such was the nature of the fétes outside; the programme 
of those going on within the Vatican was not presented to the 
people ; for by the account of Bucciardo, an eye-witness, this 
is what happened :— 

“On the last Sunday of the month of October, fifty 
courtesans supped in the apostolic palace in the Duke of 
Valentinois’ rooms, and after supper danced with the equerries 
and servants, first wearing their usual garments, afterwards: 
without a vestige of clothing ; when supper was over, the table 
was removed, candlesticks were set on the floor in a sym- 
metrical pattern, and a great quantity of chestnuts was scattered 
on the ground: these the fifty women, still naked, picked up, 
running about on all fours, in and out between the burning 
lights; the pope, the Duke of Valentinois, and his sister 
Lucrezia, who were looking on at this spectacle from a gallery, 
encouraged the most agile and industrious with their applause, 
and they received prizes of embroidered garters, velvet boots, 
golden caps, and laces; then new pleasures took the place of 
these, and” 


We must humbly ask forgiveness of our readers, and 
especially of our lady readers; but though we have found 
words to describe the first part of the spectacle, we have 
sought them in vain for the second; suffice it to say that just 
as there had been prizes for feats of adroitness, others were 
given now for sensuality and vice. 

Some days after this strange night, which calls to mind 
the Roman evenings in the days of Tiberius, Nero, and 
Heliogabalus, Lucrezia, clad in a robe of golden brocade, her 
train carried by young girls dressed in white and crowned with 
roses, issued from her palace to the sound of trumpets and 
clarions, and made her way over carpets that were laid down 
in the streets through which she had to pass. Accompanied 
by the noblest cavaliers and the loveliest women in Rome, she 
betook herself to the Vatican, where in the Pauline hall the* 
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pope awaited her, with the Duke of Valentinois, Don 
Ferdinand, acting as proxy for Duke Alfonso, and his cousin, 
Cardinal d’Este. The pope sat on one side of the table, while 
the envoys from Ferrara stood on the other: into their midst 
came Lucrezia, and Don Ferdinand placed on her finger the 
nuptial ring; this ceremony over, Cardinal d’Este approached 
and presented to the bride four magnificent rings set with 
precious stones; then a casket was placed on the table, richly 
. inlaid with ivory, whence the cardinal drew forth a great many 
trinkets, chains, necklaces of pearls and diamonds, of work- 
manship as costly as their material; these he also begged 
Lucrezia to accept, before she received those the bridegroom 
was hoping to offer himself, which would be more worthy of 
her. Lucrezia showed the utmost delight in accepting these 
gifts; then she retired into the next room, leaning on the 
pope’s arm, and followed by the ladies of her suite, leaving the 
Duke of Valentinois to do the honours of the Vatican to the 
men. That evening the guests met again, and spent half the 
night in dancing, while a magnificent display of fireworks 
lighted up the Piazzo of San Paolo. 

The ceremony of betrothal over, the pope and the Duke 
busied themselves with making preparations for the departure. 
The pope, who wished the journey to be made with a great 
degree of splendour, sent in his daughter’s company, in addition 
to the two brothers-in-law and the gentlemen in their suite, the 
Senate of Rome and all the lords who, by virtue of their wealth, 
could display most magnificence in their costumes and liveries. 
Among this brilliant throng might be seen Olivero and Ramiro 
Mattei, sons of Piero Mattei, chancellor of the town, and a 
daughter of the pope whose mother was not Rosa Vanozza ; 
besides these, the pope nominated in consistory Francesco 
Borgia, Cardinal of Cosenza, legate @ /afere, to accompany his 
daughter to the frontiers of the Ecclesiastical States. 

Also the Duke of Valentinois sent out messengers into all the 
Cities of Romagna to order that Lucrezia should be received as 
sovereign lady and mistress: grand preparations were at once 
set on foot for the fulfilment of his orders. But the messengers 
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the storm, sitting on his arm-chair, invoking the name of 
Jesus and making the sign of the cross, At last his ship 
entered the roads of Pontercole, where he landed, and after 
sending to Corneto to fetch horses, he rejoined the duke, 
who was there awaiting him. They then returned by slow 
stages, by way of Civita Vecchia and Palo, and reached Rome 
after anabsence of a month. Almost at the same time d’Albret 
arrived in quest of his cardinal’s hat. He was accompanied by 
two princes of the house of Navarre, who were received with 
not only those honours which beseemed their rank, but also as 
brothers-in-law to whom the duke was eager to show in what 
spirit he was contracting this alliance. 


CHAPTER XIII 


HE time had now come for the Duke of Valentinois to 
continue the pursuit of his conquests. So, since on the 
1st of May in the preceding year the pope had pronounced 
sentence of forfeiture in full consistory against Julius Cesar of 
Varano, as punishment for the murder of his brother Rudolph 
and for the harbouring of the pope’s enemies, and he had 
accordingly been mulcted of his fief of Camerino, which was to 
be handed over to the apostolic chamber, Ceesar left Rome to 
put the sentence in execution. Consequently, when he arrived 
on the frontiers of Perugia, which belonged to his lieutenant, 
Gian Paolo Baglioni, he sent Oliverotto da Fermo and Orsini of 
Gravina to lay waste the March of Camerino, at the same time 
petitioning Guido d’Ubaldo di Montefeltro, Duke of Urbino, 
to lend his soldiers and artillery to help him in this enterprise. 
This the unlucky Duke of Urbino, who enjoyed the best 
possible relations with the pope, and who had no reason for 
distrusting Cesar, did not dare refuse. But on the very same 
day that the Duke of Urbino’s troops started for Camerino, 
Ceesar’s troops entered the duchy of Urbino, and took 
possession of Cagli, one of the four towns of the little State. 
The Duke of Urbino knew what awaited him if he tried to 
resist, and fled incontinently, disguised as a peasant; thus in 
less than eight days Czsar was master of his whole duchy, 
except the fortresses of Maiolo and San Leone. 

The Duke of Valentinois forthwith returned to Camerino, 
where the inhabitants still held out, encouraged by the presence 
of Julius Cesar di Varano, their lord, and his two sons, 
Venantio and Hannibal; the eldest son, Gian Maria, had been 


sent by his father to Venice. 
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‘The presence of Cesar was the occasion of parleying between 
the besiegers and besieged. A capitulation was arranged 
whereby Varano engaged to give up the town, on condition 
that he and his sons were allowed to retire safe and sound, 
taking with them their furniture, treasure, and carriages. But 
this was by no means Ceesar’s intention; so, profiting by the 
relaxation in vigilance that had naturally come about in the 
garrison when the news of the capitulation had been announced, 
he surprised the town in the night preceding the surrender, and 
seized Ceresar di Varano and his two sons, who were strangled 
a short time after, the father at La Pergola and the sons at 
Pesaro, by Don Michele Correglio, who, though he had left the 
position of sbirro for that of a captain, every now and then 
returned to his first business. 

Meanwhile Vitellozzo Vitelli, who had assumed the title of 
General of the Church, and had under him 800 men-at-arms 
and 3000 infantry, was following the secret instructions that 
he had received from Cesar by word of mouth, and was 
carrying forward that system of invasion which was to encircle 
Florence in a network of iron, and in the end make her defence 
an impossibility. A worthy pupil of his master, in whose 
school he had learned to use in turn the cunning of a fox and 
the strength of a lion, he had established an understanding 
between himself and certain young gentlemen of Arezzo to get 
that town delivered into his hands. But the plot had been 
discovered by Guglielmo dei Pazzi, commissary of the Florentine 
Republic, and he had arrested two of the conspirators, where- 
upon the others, who were much more numerous than was 
supposed, had instantly dispersed about the town, summoning 
the citizens to arms. All the republican faction, who saw in any 
sort of revolution the means of subjugating Florence, joined their 
party, set the captives at liberty, and seized Guglielmo; then 
proclaiming the establishment of the ancient constitution, they 
besieged the citadel, whither Cosimo dei Pazzi, Bishop of Arezzo, 
the son of Guglielmo, had fled for refuge ; he, finding himself 
invested on every side, sent a messenger in hot haste tos 
Florence to ask for help. 
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Unfortunately for the cardinal, Vitellozzo’s troops were nearer 
to the besiegers than were the soldiers of the most serene re- 
public to the besieged, and instead of help—the whole army of 
the enemy came down upon him. This army was under the 
command of Vitellozzo, of Gian Paolo Baglioni, and of Fabio 
Orsino, and with them were the two Medici, ever ready to go 
wherever there was a league against Florence, and ever ready at 
the command of Borgia, on any conditions whatever, to re-enter 
the town whence they had been banished. The next day more 
help in the form of money and artillery arrived, sent by Pandolfo 
Petrucci, and on the 18th of June the citadel of Arezzo, which 
had received no news from Florence, was obliged to surrender. 

Vitellozzo left the men of Arezzo to look after their town 
themselves, leaving also Fabio Orsino to garrison the citadel with 
a thousand men. Then profiting by the terror that had been 
spread throughout all this part of Italy by the successive captures 
._f the duchy of Urbino, of Camerino, and of Arezzo, he marched 
upon Monte San Severino, Castiglione Aretino, Cortone, and 
the other towns of the valley of Chiana, which submitted one after 
the other almost without a struggle. When he was only ten or 
twelve leagues from Florence, and dared not on his own account 
attempt anything against her, he made known the state of affairs 
to the Duke of Valentinois. He, fancying the hour had come 
at last for striking the blow so long delayed, started off at once 
to deliver his answer in person to his faithful lieutenants. 

But the Florentines, though they had sent no help to Guglielmo 
dei Pazzi, had demanded aid from Chaumont d’Amboise, 
governor of the Milanese, on behalf of Louis xu, not only ex- 
plainiy ; the danger they themselves were in but also Cesar’s 
ambitious projects, namely that after first overcoming the small 
principalities and then the states of the second order, he had 
now, it seemed, reached such a height of pride that he would 
attack the King of France himself. The news from Naples was 
disquieting ; serious differences had already occurred between 
the Count of Armagnac and Gonzalvo di Cordova, and Louis 
might any day need Florence, whom he had always found loyal 
and faithful. He therefore resolved to check Cesar’s progress, 
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and not only sent him orders to advance no further step 
forwards, but also sent off, to give effect to his injunction, the 
captain Imbaut with 4oo lances. The Duke of Valentinois on 
the frontier of Tuscany received a copy of the treaty signed 
between the republic and the King of France, a treaty in which 
the king engaged to help his ally against any enemy whatsoever, 
and at the same moment the formal prohibition from Louis to 
advance any farther. Czesar also learned that besides the 400 
lances with the captain Imbaut, which were on the road to 
Florence, Louis x11 had as soon as he reached Asti sent off to 
Parma Louis de la Trimouille and 200 men-at-arms, 3000 Swiss, 
and a considerable train of artillery. In these two movements 
combined he saw hostile intentions towards himself, and turning 
right about face with his usual agility, he profited by the fact that 
he had given nothing but verbal instructions to all his lieutenants, 
and wrote a furious letter to Vitellozzo, reproaching him for com- 
promising his master with a view to his own private interest, and 
ordering the instant surrender to the Florentines of the towns 
and fortresses he had taken, threatening to march down with 
his own troops and take them if he hesitated for a moment. 

As soon as this letter was written, Ceesar departed for Milan, 
where Louis x11 had just arrived, bringing him proof positive 
that he had been calumniated in the evacuation of the con- 
quered towns. He also was entrusted with the pope’s mission 
to renew for another eighteen months the title of legate a /atere 
in France to Cardinal d’Amboise, the friend rather than the 
minister of Louis x11. Thus, thanks to the public proof of his 
innocence and the private use of his influence, Cesar soon made 
his peace with the King of France. 

But this was not all. It was in the nature of Ceesar’s genius 
to divert an impending calamity that threatened his destruction 
so as to come out of it better than before, and he suddenly 
saw the advantage he might take from the pretended disobedi- 
ence of his lieutenants. Already he had been disturbed now 
and again by their growing power, and coveted their towns, now 
he thought the hour had perhaps come for suppressing them 
also, and in the usurpation of their private possessions striking 
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a blow at Florence, who always escaped him at the very moment 
when he thought to take her. It was indeed an annoying thing 
to have these fortresses and towns displaying another banner than 
his own in the midst of the beautiful Romagna which he desired 
for his own kingdom. For Vitellozzo possessed Citta di Castello, 
Bentivoglio Bologna, Gian Paolo Baglioni was in command of 
Perugia, Oliverotto had just taken Fermo, and Pandolfo Petrucci 
was lord of Siena; it was high time that all these returned into 
his own hands. The lieutenants of the Duke of Valentinois, 
like Alexander’s, were becoming too powerful, and Borgia must 
inherit from them, unless he were willing to let them become 
his own heirs. He obtained from Louis xu three hundred 
lances wherewith to march against them. As soon as Vitel- 
lozzo Vitelli received Ceesar’s letter he perceived that he was 
being sacrificed to the fear that the King of France inspired ; but 
he was not one of those victims who suffer their throats to be 
cut in the expiation of a mistake: he was a buffalo of Romagna 
who opposed his horns to the knife of the butcher ; besides, he 
had the example of Varano and the Manfredi before him, and, 
death for death, he preferred to perish in arms. 

So Vitellozzo convoked at Maggione all whose lives or lands 
were threatened by this new reversal of Czesar’s policy. These 
were Paolo Orsino, Gian Paolo Baglioni, Hermes Bentivoglio, 
representing his father Gian, Antonio di Venafro, the envoy of 
Pandolfo Petrucci, Oliverotto da Fermo, and the Duke of 
Urbino: the first six had everything to lose, and the last had 
already lost everything. 

A treaty of alliance was signed between the confederates : 
they engaged to resist whether he attacked them severally or 
all together. 

Cesar learned the existence of this league by its first effects : 
the Duke of Urbino, who was adored by his subjects, had 
come with a handful of soldiers to the fortress of San Leone, 
and it had yielded at once. In less than a week towns and 
fortresses followed this example, and all the duchy was once 
more in the hands of the Duke of Urbino. 

At the same time, each member of the confederacy openly 
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proclaimed his revolt against the common enemy, and took up 
a hostile attitude. 

Cesar was at Imola, awaiting the French troops, but with 
scarcely any men; so that Bentivoglio, who held part of the 
country, and the Duke of Urbino, who had just reconquered the 
rest of it, could probably have either taken him or forced him 
to fly and quit the Romagna, had they marched against him ; 
all the more since the two men on whom he counted, viz., Don 
Ugo di Cardona, who had entered his service after Capua was 
taken, and Michelotto had mistaken his intention, and were all 
at once séparated from him, He had really ordered them to 
fall back upon Rimini, and bring 200 light horse and 500 in- 
fantry of which they had the command; but, unaware of the 
urgency of his situation, at the very moment when they were 
attempting to surprise La Pergola and Fossombrone, they were 
surrounded by Orsinoof Gravina and Vitellozzo. Ugo di Cardona 
and Michelotto defended themselves like lions; but in spite of 
their utmost efforts their little band was cut to pieces, and Ugo 
di Cardona taken prisoner, while Michelotto only escaped the 
same fate by lying down among the dead ; when night came on, 
he escaped to Fano. 

But even alone as he was, almost without troops at Imola, 
the confederates dared attempt nothing against Cesar, whether 
because of the personal fear he inspired, or because in him 
they respected the ally of the King of France; they contented 
themselves with taking the towns and fortresses in the neighbour- 
hood. Vitellozzo had retaken the fortresses of Fossombrone, 
Urbino, Cagli, and Aggobbio; Orsino of Gravina had recon- 
quered Fano and the whole province; while Gian Maria de 
Varano, the same who by his absence had escaped being 
massacred with the rest of his family, had re-entered Camerino, 
borne in triumph by his people. Not even all this could 
destroy Cresar’seconfidence in his own good fortune, and while 
he was on the one hand urging on the arrival of the French 
troops and calling into his pay all those gentlemen known as 
“broken lances,” because they went about the country in, 
parties of five or six only, and attached themselves to anyone 
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who wanted them, he had opened up negotiations with his 
enemies, certain that from that very day when he should per- 
suade them to a conference they were undone. Indeed, Cesar 
had the power of persuasion as a gift from heaven ; and though 
they perfectly well knew his duplicity, they had no power of 
resisting, not so much his actual eloquence as that air of frank 
good-nature which Macchiavelli so greatly admired, and which 
indeed more than once deceived even him, wily politician as 
he was. In order to get Paolo Orsino to treat with him at 
Imola, Czesar sent Cardinal Borgia to the confederates as a 
hostage; and on this Paolo Orsino hesitated no longer, and on 
the 25th of October 1502 arrived at Imola. 

Ceesar received him as an old friend from whom one might 
have been estranged a few days because of some slight passing 
differences ; he frankly avowed that all the fault was no doubt 
on his side, since he had contrived to alienate men who were 
such loyal lords and also such brave captains; but with men 
of their nature, he added, an honest, honourable explanation 
such as he would give must put everything once more i” statu 
guo. To prove that it was goodwill, not fear, that brought him 
back to them, he showed Orsino the letters from Cardinal 
Amboise which announced the speedy arrival of French troops ; 
he showed him those he had collected about him, in the wish, 
he declared, that they might be thoroughly convinced that what 
he chiefly regretted in the whole matter was not so much the 
loss of the distinguished captains who were the very soul of his 
vast enterprise, as that he had led the world to believe, ina 
way so fatal to his own interest, that he could for a single instant 
fail to recognise their merit ; adding that he consequently relied 
upon him, Paolo Orsino, whom he had always cared for most, 
to bring back the confederates by a peace which would be as 
much for the profit of all as a war was hurtful to all, and that 
he was ready to sign a treaty in consonance with their wishes so 
long as it should not prejudice his own honour. 

Orsino was the man Cesar wanted: full of pride and confid- 
ence in himself, he was convinced of the truth of the old proverb 
that says, ‘‘A pope cannot reign eight days if he has both the 
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Colonnas and the Orsini against him.” He believed, therefore, 
if not in Csesar’s good faith, at any rate in the necessity he must 
feel for making peace; accordingly he signed with him the 
following conventions—which only needed ratification—on the 
18th of October 1502, which we reproduce here as Macchiavelli 
sent them to the magnificent republic of Florence. 


“Agreement between the Duke of Valentinois and the Con- 
federates. 

‘Let it be known to the parties mentioned below, and to all 
who shall see these presents, that His Excellency the Duke of 
Romagna of the one part and the Orsini of the other part, 
together with their confederates, desiring to put an end to 
differences, enmities, misunderstandings, and suspicions which 
have arisen between them, have resolved as follows : 

‘‘ There shall be between them peace and alliance true and 
perpetual, with a complete obliteration of wrongs and injuries 
which may have taken place up to this day, both parties en- 
gaging to preserve no resentment of the same ; and in conformity 
with the aforesaid peace and union, His Excellency the Duke 
of Romagna shall receive into perpetual confederation, league, 
and alliance all the lords aforesaid; and each of them shall 
promise to defend the estates of all in general and of each in 
particular against any power that may annoy or attack them for 
any cause whatsoever, excepting always nevertheless the Pope 
Alexander v1 and his Very Christian Majesty Louis xu, King 
of France: the lords above named promising on the other part 
to unite in the defence of the person and estates of His Excel- 
lency, as also those of the most illustrious lords, Don Goffredo 
Borgia, Prince of Squillace, Don Roderigo Borgia, Duke of 
Sermoneta and Biselli, and Don Gian Borgia, Duke of Camerino 
and Nepi, all brothers or nephews of the Duke of Romagna. 

** Moreover, since the rebellion and usurpation of Urbino have 
occurred during the above-mentioned misunderstandings, all the 
confederates aforesaid and each of them shall bind themselves 
to unite all their forces for the recovery of the estates aforesaid 
and of such other places as have revolted and been usurped. 
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“ His Excellency the Duke of Romagna shall undertake to 
continue to the Orsini and Vitelli their ancient engagements in 
the way of military service and on the same conditions. 

“ His Excellency promises further not to insist on the service 
in person of more than one of them, as they may choose: the 
service that the others may render shall be voluntary. 

‘“‘ He also promises that the second treaty shall be ratified by 
the sovereign pontiff, who shall not compel Cardinal Orsino to 
reside in Rome longer than shall seem convenient to this prelate. 

‘‘ Furthermore, since there are certain differences between the 
Pope and the lord Gian Bentivoglio, the confederates aforesaid 
agree that they shall be put to the arbitration of Cardinal Orsino, 
of His Excellency the Duke of Romagna, and of the lord 
Pandolfo Petrucci, without appeal. 

“Thus the confederates engage, each and all, so soon as they 
may be required by the Duke of Romagna, to put into his hands 
as a hostage one of the legitimate sons of each of them, in that 
place and at that time which he may be pleased to indicate. 

“The same confederates promising moreover, all and each, 
that if any project directed against any one of them come to 
their knowledge, to give warning thereof, and all to prevent such 
project reciprocally. 

“It is agreed, over and above, between the Duke of Romagna 
and the confederates aforesaid, to regard as a common enemy 
any who shall fail to keep the present stipulations, and to unite 
in the destruction of any States not conforming thereto. 

**(Siened) Casar, PAOLO ORSINO, 
“ AGAPIT, Secretary.” 


At the same time, while Orsino was carrying to the con- 
- federates the treaty drawn up between him and the duke, 
Bentivoglio, not willing to submit to the arbitration indicated, 
made an offer to Cesar of settling their differences by a private 
treaty, and sent his son to arrange the conditions: after some 
parleying, they were settled as follows :— 

Bentivoglio should separate his fortunes from the Vitelli and 
Orsini ; 
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He should furnish the Duke of Valentinois with a hundred 
mer-at-arms and a hundred mounted archers for eight years ; 

He should pay 12,000 ducats per annum to Cesar, for the 
support of a hundred lances ; 

In return for this, his son Hannibal was to marry the sister 
of the Archbishop of Enna, who was Ceesar’s niece, and the 
pope was to recognise his sovereignty in Bologna ; 

The King of France, the Duke of Ferrara, and the republic 
of Florence were to be the guarantors of this treaty. 

But the convention brought to the confederates by Orsino 
was the cause of great difficulties on their part. Vitellozzo 
Vitelli in particular, who knew Ceesar the best, never ceased to 
tell the other condottieri that so prompt and easy a peace 
must needs be the cover to some trap; but since Czesar had 
meanwhile collected a considerable army at Imola, and the 
four hundred lances lent him by Louis xm had arrived at last, 
Vitellozzo and Oliverotto decided to sign the treaty that Orsino 
brought, and to let the Duke of Urbino and the lord of 
Camerino know of it; they, seeing plainly that it was henceforth 
impossible to make a defence unaided, had retired, the one to 
Citta di Castello and the other into the kingdom of Naples. 

But Cesar, saying nothing of his intentions, started on the 
roth of December, and made his way to Cesena with a power- 
ful army once more under his command. Fear began to 
spread on all sides, not only in Romagna but in the whole of 
Northern Italy; Florence, seeing him move away from her, 
only thought it a blind to conceal his intentions ; while Venice, 
seeing him approach her frontiers, despatched all her troops to 
the banks of the Po. Cesar perceived their fear, and lest harm 
should be done to himself by the mistrust it might inspire, he 
sent away all French troops in his service as soon as he 
reached Cesena, except a hundred men with M. de Candale, his 
brother-in-law ; it was then seen that he only had 2000 cavalry 
and 2000 infantry with him. Several days were spent in 
parleying, for at Cesena Cesar found the envoys of the Vitelli 
and Orsini, who themselves were with their army in the duchy , 
of Urbino ; but after the preliminary discussions as to the right 
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course to follow in carrying on the plan of conquest, there arose 
such difficulties between the general-in-chief and these agents, 
that they could not but see the impossibility of getting anything 
settled by intermediaries, and the urgent necessity of a con- 
ference between Czsar and one of the chiefs. So Oliverotto 
ran the risk of joining the duke in order to make proposals to 
him, either to march on Tuscany or to take Sinigaglia, which 
was the only place in the duchy of Urbino that had not again 
fallen into Ceesar’s power. Czesar’s reply was that he did not 
desire to war upon Tuscany, because the Tuscans were his 
friends ; but that he approved of the lieutenants’ plan with 
regard to Sinigaglia, and therefore was marching towards Fano. 

But the daughter of Frederic, the former Duke of Urbino, 
who held the town of Sinigaglia, and who was called the lady- 
prefect, because she had married Gian della Rovere, whom his 
uncle, Sixtus 1v, had made prefect of Rome, judging that it 
would be impossible to defend herself against the forces the 
Duke of Valentinois was bringing, left the citadel in the hands 
of a captain, recommending him to get the best terms he could 
for the town, and took boat for Venice. 

Cesar learned this news at Rimini, through a messenger from 
Vitelli and the Orsini, who said that the governor of the citadel, 
though refusing to yield to them, was quite ready to make terms 
with him, and consequently they would engage to go to the 
town and finish the business there. Ceesar’s reply was that in 
consequence of this information he was sending some of his 
troops to Cesena and Imola, for they would be useless to him, 
as he should now have theirs, which together with the escort 
he retained would be sufficient, since his only object was the 
complete pacification of the duchy of Urbino. He added that 
this pacification would not be possible if his old friends con- 
tinued to distrust him, and to discuss through intermediaries 
alone plans in which their own fortunes were interested as well 
as his. The messenger returned with this answer, and the 
confederates, though feeling, it is true, the justice of Cesar’s 
remarks, none the less hesitated to comply'with his demand. 
Vitellozzo Vitelli in particular showed a want of confidence in 
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him which nothing seemed able to subdue; but, pressed by 
Oliverotto, Gravina, and Orsino, he consented at last to await 
the duke’s coming ; making concession rather because he could 
not bear to appear more timid than his companions, than 
because of any confidence he felt in the return of friendship 
that Borgia was displaying. 

The duke learned the news of this decision, so much desired, 
when he arrived at Fano on the 20th of December 1502. At 
once he summoned eight of his most faithful friends, among 
whom were d’Enna, his nephew, Michelotto, and Ugo di 
Cardona, and ordered them, as soon as they arrived at Sinigaglia, 
and had seen Vitellozzo, Gravina, Oliverotto, and Orsino come 
out to meet him, on a pretext of doing them honour, to place 
themselves on the right and left hand of the four generals, two 
beside each, so that at a given signal they might either stab or 
arrest them ; next he assigned to each of them his particular 
man, bidding them not quit his side until he had re-entered 
Sinigaglia and arrived at the quarters prepared for him ; then 
he sent orders to such of the soldiers as were in cantonments 
in the neighbourhood to assemble to the number of 8000 on 
the banks of the Metaurus, a little river of Umbria which runs 
into the Adriatic and has been made famous by the defeat of 
Hasdrubal. 

The duke arrived at the rendezvous given to his army on 
the 31st of December, and instantly sent out in front two 
hundred horse, and immediately behind them his infantry ; 
following himself in the midst of his men-at-arms, following 
the coast of the Adriatic, with the mountains on his right and 
the sea on his left, which in part of the way left only space 
for the army to march ten abreast. 

After four hours’ march, the duke at a turn of the path 
perceived Sinigaglia, nearly a mile distant from the sea, and 
a bowshot from the mountains; between the army and the 
town ran a little river, whose banks he had to follow for 
some distance, At last he found a bridge opposite a suburb 
of the town, and here Cesar ordered his cavalry to stop:, 
it was drawn up in two lines, one between the road and 
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the river, the other on the side of the country, leaving the whole 
width of the road to the infantry: which latter defiled, crossed 
the bridge, and entering the town, drew themselves up in 
battle array in the great square. 

On their side, Vitellozzo, Gravina, Orsino, and Oliverotto, to 
make room for the duke’s army, had quartered their soldiers 
in little towns or villages in the neighbourhood of Sinigaglia ; 
Oliverotto alone had kept nearly 1000 infantry and 150 horse, 
who were in barracks in the suburb through which the 
duke entered. 

Czesar had made only a few steps towards the town when he 
perceived Vitellozzo at the gate, with the Duke of Gravina and 
Orsino, who all came out to meet him; the last two quite gay 
and confident, but the first so gloomy and dejected that you 
would have thought he foresaw the fate that was in store for 
him; and doubtless he had not been without some presenti- 
ments ; for when he left his army to come to Sinigaglia, he had 
bidden them farewell as though never to meet again, had 
commended the care of his family to the captains, and embraced 
his children with tears—a weakness which appeared strange to 
all who knew him as a brave condottiere. 

The duke marched up to them holding out his hand, asa 
sign that all was over and forgotten, and did it with an air at 
once so loyal and so smiling that Gravina and Orsino could 
no longer doubt the genuine return of his friendship, and it 
was only Vitellozzo still appeared sad. At the same moment, 
exactly as they had been commanded, the duke’s accomplices 
took their posts on the right and left of those they were to 
watch, who were all there except Oliverotto, whom the duke 
could not see, and began to seek with uneasy looks; but as he 
crossed the suburb he perceived him exercising his troops on 
the square. Czesar at once despatched Michelotto and d’Enna, 
with a message that it was a rash thing to have his troops out, 
when they might easily start some quarrel with the duke’s men 
and bring about an affray: it would be much better to settle 
them in barracks and then come to join his companions, who 


were with Czsar. Oliverotto, drawn by the same fate as his 
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friends, made no objection, ordered his soldiers indoors, and 
put his horse to the gallop to join the duke, escorted on either 
side by d’Enna and Michelotto. Czsar, on seeing him, called 
him, took him by the hand, and continued his march to the 
palace that had been prepared for him, his four victims 
following after. 

Arrived on the threshold, Cesar dismounted, and signing to 
the leader of the men-at-arms to await his orders, he went in 
first, followed by Oliverotto, Gravina, Vitellozzo Vitelli, and 
Orsino, each accompanied by his two satellites; but scarcely 
had they gone upstairs and into the first room when the door 
was shut behind them, and Cesar turned round, saying, * The 
hour has come!” This was the signal agreed upon. Instantly 
the former confederates were seized, thrown down, and forced 
to surrender with a dagger at their throat. Then, while 
they were being carried to a dungeon, Cesar opened the 
window, went out on the balcony and cried out to the leader 
of his men-at-arms, “Go forward!” The man was in the 
secret, he rushed on with his band towards the barracks 
where Oliverotto’s soldiers had just been consigned, and they, 
suddenly surprised and off their guard, were at once made 
prisoners ; then the duke’s troops began to pillage the town, 
and he summoned Macchiavelli. 

Cesar and the Florentine envoy were nearly two hours shut 
up together, and since Macchiavelli himself recounts the 
history of this interview, we will give his own words. 

“He summoned me,” says the Florentine ambassador, 
“and in the calmest manner showed me his joy at the 
success of this enterprise, which he assured me he had 
spoken of to me the evening before; I remember that he did, 
but / did not at that time understand what he meant; next he ex- 
plained, in terms of much feeling and lively affection for our city, 
that different motives which had made him desire your alliance, 
a desire to which he hopes you will respond. He ended with 
charging me to lay three proposals before your lordships: first, 
that you rejoice with him in the destruction at a single blow, 
of the mortal enemies of the king, himself, and you, and the 
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consequent disappearance of all seeds of trouble and dis- 
sension likely to waste Italy: this service of his, together 
with his refusal to allow the prisoners to march against you, 
ought, he thinks, to excite your gratitude towards him ; 
secondly, he begs that you will at this juncture give him a 
striking proof of your friendliness, by urging your cavalry’s 
advance towards Borgo, and there assembling some infantry 
also, in order that they may march with him, should need arise, 
on Castello or on Perugia. Lastly, he desires—and this is his 
third condition—that you arrest the Duke of Urbino, if he 
should flee from Castello into your territories, when he learns 
that Vitellozzo is a prisoner. 

“When I objected that to give him up would not beseem the 
dignity of the republic, and that you would never consent, he 
approved of my words, and said that it would be enough for 
you to keep the duke, and not give him his liberty without His 
Excellency’s permission. I have promised to give you all this 
information, to which he awaits your reply.” 

The same night eight masked men descended to the dungeon 
where the prisoners lay: they believed at that moment that the 
fatal hour had arrived for all. But this time the executioners 
had to do with Vitellozzo and Oliverotto alone. When these two 
captains heard that they were condemned, Oliverotto burst forth 
into reproaches against Vitellozzo, saying that it was all his fault 
that they had taken up arms against the duke: not a word 
Vitellozzo answered except a prayer that the pope might grant 
him plenary indulgence for all his sins. Then the masked men 
took them away, leaving Orsino and Gravina to await a similar 
fate, and led away the two chosen out to die to a secluded 
spot outside the ramparts of the town, where they were 
strangled and buried at once in two trenches that had been 
dug beforehand. 

The two others were kept alive until it should be known if 
the pope had arrested Cardinal Orsino, archbishop of Florence 
and lord of Santa Croce; and when the answer was received 
in the affirmative from His Holiness, Gravina and Orsino, who 
had been transferred to a castle, were likewise strangled. 
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The duke, leaving instructions with Michelotto, set off for 
Sinigaglia as soon as the first execution was over, assuring 
Macchiavelli that he had never had any other thought than 
that of giving tranquillity to the Romagna and to Tuscany, 
and also that he thought he had succeeded by taking and 
putting to death the men who had been the cause of all the 
trouble; also that any other revolt that might take place in the 
future would be nothing but sparks that a drop of water could 
extinguish. 

The pope had barely learned that Czesar had his enemies in 
his power, when, eager to play the same winning game himself, 
he announced to Cardinal Orsino, though it was then midnight, 
that his son had taken Sinigaglia, and gave him an invitation to 
come the next morning and talk over the good news. The 
cardinal, delighted at this increase of favour, did not miss his 
appointment. So, in the morning, he started on horseback for 
the Vatican ; but at a turn of the first street he met the governor 
of Rome with a detachment of cavalry, who congratulated 
himself on the happy chance that they were taking the same 
road, and accompanied him to the threshold of the Vatican. 
There the cardinal dismounted, and began to ascend the stairs ; 
scarcely, however, had he reached the first landing before his 
mules and carriages were seized and shut in the palace 
stables. When he entered the hall of the Perropont, he found 
that he and all his suite were surrounded by armed men, who 
led him into another apartment, cal'ed the Vicar’s Hall, where 
he found the Abbate Alviano, the protonotary Orsino, Jacopo 
Santa Croce, and Rinaldo Orsino, who were all prisoners like 
himself; at the same time the governor received orders to seize 
the castle of Monte Giardino, which belonged to the Orsini, 
and take away all the jewels, all the hangings, all the furniture, 
and all the silver that he might find. 

The governor carried out his orders conscientiously, and 
brought to the Vatican everything he seized, down to the 
cardinal’s account-book. On consulting this book, the pope 
found out two things: first, that a sum of 2000 ducats «was 
due to the cardinal, no debtor's name being mentioned ; 
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secondly, that the cardinal had bought three months before, 
for 1500 Roman crowns, a magnificent pearl which could not 
be found among the objects belonging to him: on which 
Alexander ordered that from that very moment until the 
negligence in the cardinal’s accounts was repaired, the men 
who were in the habit of bringing him food twice a day on 
behalf of his mother should not be admitted into the Castle 
Sant’ Angelo. The same day, the cardinal’s mother sent the 
pope the 2000 ducats, and the next day his mistress, in man’s 
attire, came in person to bring the missing pearl. His Holi- 
ness, however, was so struck with her beauty in this costume, 
that, we are told, he let her keep the pearl for the same price 
she had paid for it on the ‘first occasion. 

Then the pope allowed the cardinal to have his food brought 
as before, and he died of poison on the 22nd of February—that 
is, two days after his accounts had been set right. 

That same night the Prince of Squillace set off to take 
possession, in the pope’s name, of the lands of the deceased. 


CHAPTER XIV 


HE Duke of Valentinois had continued his road towards 
Citta di Castello and Perugia, and had seized these 
two towns without striking a blow; for the Vitelli had fled from 
the former, and the latter had been abandoned by Gian Paolo 
Baglione with no attempt whatever at resistance. There still 
remained Siena, where Pandolfo Petrucci was shut up, the only 
man remaining of all who had joined the league against Ceesar. 
But Siena was under the protection of the French. Besides, 
Siena was not one of the States of the Church, and Ceesar 
had no rights there. Therefore he was content with insisting 
upon Pandolfo Petrucci’s leaving the town and retiring to 
Lucca, which he accordingly did. 

Then all on this side being peaceful and the whole of 
Romagna in subjection, Ceesar resolved to return to Rome 
and help the pope to destroy all that was left of the Orsini. 

This was all the easier because Louis xu, having suffered 
reverses in the kingdom of Naples, had since then been 
much concerned with his own affairs to disturb himself about 
his allies. So Czsar, doing for the neighbourhood of the 
Holy See the same thing that he had done for the Romagna, 
seized in succession Vicovaro, Cera, Palombera, Lanzano, 
and Cervetti; when these conquests were achieved, having 
nothing else to do now that he had brought the pontifical 
States into subjection from the frontiers of Naples to those 
of Venice, he returned to Rome to concert with his father 
as to the means of converting his duchy into a kingdom. 

Ceesar arrived at the right moment to share with Alexander 
the property of Cardinal Gian Michele, who had just died, 
having received a poisoned i from the hands of the pope. 
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The future King of Italy found his father preoccupied with 
a grand project: he had resolved, for the Feast of St. Peter’s, 
to create nine cardinals. What he had to gain from these 
nominations is as follows :-— 

First, the cardinals elected would leave all their offices 
vacant ; these offices would fall into the hands of the pope, and 
he would sell them ; 

Secondly, each of them would buy his election, more or less 
dear according to his fortune; the price, left to be settled at 
the pope’s fancy, would vary from 10,000 to 40,000 ducats ; 

Lastly, since as cardinals they would by law lose the right 
of making a will, the pope, in order to inherit from them, had 
only to poison them: this put him in the position of a butcher 
who, if he needs money, has only to cut the throat of the fattest 
sheep in the flock. 

The nomination came to pass: the new cardinals were 
Giovanni Castellaro Valentino, archbishop of Trani; Francesco 
Remolini, ambassador from the King of Aragon; Francesco 
Soderini, bishop of Volterra; Melchiore Copis, bishop of 
Brissina; Nicolas Fiesque, bishop of Fréjus; Francesco di 
Sprate, bishop of Leome; Adriano Castellense, clerk of the 
chamber, treasurer- general, and secretary of the briefs; 
Francesco Loris, bishop of Elva, patriarch of Constantinople, 
and secretary to the pope; and Giacomo Casanova, proto- 
notary and private chamberlain to His Holiness. 

The price of their simony paid and their vacated offices sold, 
the pope made his choice of those he was to poison: the 
number was fixed at three, one old and two new; the old one 
was Cardinal Casanova, and the new ones Melchiore Copis 
and Adriano Castellense, who had taken the name of Adrian 
of Corneto from that town where he had been born, and where, 
in the capacity of clerk of the chamber, treasurer-general, and 
secretary of briefs, he had amassed an immense fortune. 

So, when all was settled between Czesar and the pope, they 
invited their chosen guests to supper in a vineyard situated 
near the Vatican, belonging to the Cardinal of Corneto. In 
the morning of this day, the 2nd of August, they sent their 
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servants and the steward to make all preparations, and Ceesar 
himself gave the pope’s butler two bottles of wine prepared 
with the white powder resembling sugar whose mortal pro- 
perties he had so often proved, and gave orders that he was 
to serve this wine only when he was told, and only to persons 
specially indicated ;1 the butler accordingly put the wine on a 
sideboard apart, bidding the waiters on no account to touch 
it, as it was reserved for the pope’s drinking. 

Towards evening Alexander vi walked from the Vatican lean- 
ing on Ceesar’s arm, and turned his steps towards the vineyard, 
accompanied by Cardinal Caraffa; but as the heat was great 
and the climb rather steep, the pope, when he reached the 
top, stopped to take breath; then putting his hand on his 
breast, he found that he had left in his bedroom a chain that 
he always wore round his neck, which suspended a gold 
medallion that enclosed the sacred host. He owed this habit 
to a prophecy that an astrologer had made, that so long as he 
carried about a consecrated wafer, neither steel nor poison 
could take hold upon him. Now, finding himself without his 
talisman, he ordered Monsignore Caraffa to hurry back at once 
to the Vatican, and told him in which part of his room he had 
left it, so that he might get it and bring it him without delay. 
Then, as the walk had made him thirsty, he turned to a valet, 
giving signs with his hand as he did so that his messenger 
should make haste, and asked for something to drink. Cesar, 
who was also thirsty, ordered the man to bring two glasses. 


1 The poison of the Borgias, say contemporary writers, was of two kinds, 
powder or liquid. The poison in the form of powder was a sort of white 
flour, almost impalpable, with the taste of sugar, and called Contarella, Its 
composition is unknown. 

The liquid poison was prepared, we are told, in so strange a fashion 
that we cannot pass it by in silence. We repeat here what we read, and 
vouch for nothing ourselves, lest science should give us the lie. 

A strong dose of arsenic was administered to a boar; as soon as the 
poison began to take effect, he was hung up by his heels; convulsions 
supervened, and a froth deadly and abundant ran out from his jaws: it was 
this froth, collected into a silver vessel and transferred into a bottle 
hermetically sealed, that made the liquid poison. 
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By a curious coincidence, the butler had just gone back to the 
Vatican to fetch some magnificent peaches that had been sent 
that very day to the pope, but which had been forgotten when 
he came here; so the valet went to the under butler, saying 
that His Holiness and Monsignore the Duke of Romagna were 
thirsty and asking for a drink. The under butler, seeing two 
bottles of wine set apart, and having heard that this wine was 
reserved for the pope, took one, and telling the valet to bring 
two glasses on a tray, poured out this wine, which both drank, 
little thinking it was what they had themselves prepared to 
poison their guests. 

Meanwhile Caraffa hurried to the Vatican, and, as he knew 
the palace well, went up to the pope’s bedroom, a light in his 
hand and attended by no servant. As he turned round a 
corridor a puff of wind blew out his lamp; still, as he knew the 
way, he went on, thinking there was no need of seeing to find 
the object he was in search of; but as he entered the room he 
recoiled a step, with a cry of terror: he beheld a ghastly appari- 
tion; it seemed that there before his eyes, in the middle of 
the room, between the door and the cabinet which held the 
medallion, Alexander v1, motionless and livid, was lying on a bier 
at whose four corners there burned four torches. The cardinal 
stood still for a moment, his eyes fixed, and his hair standing 
on end, without strength to move either backward or forward ; 
then thinking it was all a trick of fancy or an apparition of the 
devil’s making, he made the sign of the cross, invoking God’s 
holy name; all instantly vanished, torches, bier, and corpse, 
and the seeming mortuary chamber was once more in darkness. 

Then Cardinal Caraffa, who has himself recorded this strange 
event, and who was afterwards Pope Paul rv, entered boldly, 
and though an icy sweat ran down his brow, he went straight 
to the cabinet, and in the drawer indicated found the gold 
chain and the medallion, took them, and hastily went out to 
give them to the pope. He found supper served, the guests 
arrived, and His Holiness ready to take his place at table; 
as soon as the cardinal was in sight, His Holiness, who was 
very pale, made one step towards him ; Caraffa doubled his 
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pace, and handed the medallion to him; but as the pope 
stretched forth his arm to take it, he fell back with a cry, 
instantly followed by violent convulsions: an instant later, as he 
advanced to render his father assistance, Cesar was similarly 
seized ; the effect of the poison had been more rapid than usual, 
for Czesar had doubled the dose, and there is little doubt that 
their heated condition increased its activity. 

The two stricken men were carried side by side to the 
Vatican, where each was taken to his own rooms: from that 
moment they never met again. 

As soon as he reached his bed, the pope was seized with a 
violent fever, which did not give way to emetics or to bleeding ; 
almost immediately it became necessary to administer the last 
sacraments of the Church ; but his admirable bodily constitution, 
which seemed to have defied old age, was strong enough to 
fight eight days with death; at last, after a week of mortal 
agony, he died, without once uttering the name of Ceesar or 
Lucrezia, who were the two poles around which had turned all 
his affections and all his crimes. His age was seventy-two, 
and he had reigned eleven years. 

Ceesar, perhaps because he had taken less of the fatal beverage, 
perhaps because the strength of his youth overcame the strength 
of the poison, or maybe,as some say, because when he reached 
his own rooms he had swallowed an antidote known only to him- 
self, was not so prostrated as to lose sight for a moment of the 
terrible position he was in; he summoned his faithful Michelotto, 
with those he could best count on among his men, and dis- 
posed this band in the various rooms that led to his own, 
ordering the chief never to leave the foot of his bed, but to sleep 
lying on a rug, his hand upon the handle of his sword. 

The treatment had been the same for Ceesar as for the pope, 
but in addition to bleeding and emetics strange baths were 
added, which Cesar had himself asked for, having heard that 
in a similar case they had once cured Ladislaus, King of 
Napies. Four posts, strongly welded to the floor and ceiling, 
were set up in his room, like the machines at which farriers 
shoe horses; every day a bull was brought in, turned over on 
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his back and tied by his four legs to the four posts ; then, when 
he was thus fixed, a cut was made in his belly a foot and a 
half long, through which the intestines were drawn out ; then 
Czesar slipped into this living bath of blood: when the bull 
was dead, Cesar was taken out and rolled up in burning hot 
blankets, where, after copious perspirations, he almost always 
felt some sort of relief. 

Every two hours Cesar sent to ask news of his father: he 
hardly waited to hear that he was dead before, though still at 
death’s door himself, he summoned up all the force of char- 
acter and presence of mind that naturally belonged to him. 
He ordered Michelotto to shut the doors of the Vatican before 
the report of Alexander’s decease could spread about the town, 
and forbade anyone whatsoever to enter the pope’s apartments 
until the money and papers had been removed. Michelotto 
obeyed at once, went to find Cardinal Casanova, held a 
dagger at his throat, and made him deliver up the keys of 
the pope’s rooms and cabinets; then, under his guidance, 
took away two chests full of gold, which perhaps contained 
100,000 Roman crowns in specie, several boxes full of jewels, 
much silver and many precious vases; all these were carried 
to Czsar’s chamber; the guards of the room were doubled ; 
then the doors of the Vatican were once more thrown open, 
and the death of the pope was proclaimed. 

Although the news was expected, it produced none the less 
a terrible effect in Rome; for although Czesar was still alive, 
his condition left everyone in suspense: had the mighty Duke 
of Romagna, the powerful condottiere who had taken thirty 
towns and fifteen fortresses in five years, been seated, sword 
in hand, upon his charger, nothing would have been uncertain 
or fluctuating even fora moment; for, as Cesar afterwards told 
Macchiavelli, his ambitious soul had provided for all things that 
could occur on the day of the pope’s death, except the one 
that he should be dying himself; but being nailed down to 
his bed, sweating off the effects the poison had wrought; 
so, though he had kept his power of thinking he could no 
longer act, but must needs wait and suffer the course of 
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events, instead of marching on in front and controlling 
them. 

Thus he was forced to regulate his actions no longer by his 
own plans but according to circumstances. His most bitter 
enemies, who could press him hardest, were the Orsini and 
the Colonnas: from the one family he had taken their blood, 
from the other their goods. So he addressed himself to those 
to whom he could return what he had taken, and opened 
negotiations with the Colonnas. 

Meanwhile the obsequies of the pope were going forward : 
the vice-chancellor had sent out orders to the highest among 
the clergy, the superiors of convents, and the secular orders, 
not to fail to appear, according to regular custom, on pain of 
being despoiled of their office and dignities, each bringing his 
“own company to the Vatican, to be present at the pope's 
funeral ; each therefore appeared on the day and at the hour 
appointed at the pontifical palace, whence the body was to be 
conveyed to the church of St. Peter’s and there buried. The 
corpse was found to be abandoned and alone in the mortuary 
chamber ; for everyone of the name of Borgia, except Cesar, 
lay hidden, not knowing what might come to pass. This was 
indeed well justified ; for Fabio Orsino, meeting one member 
of the family, stabbed him, and as a sign of the hatred they 
had sworn to one another, bathed his mouth and hands in 
the blood. 

The agitation in Rome was so great, that when the corpse of 
Alexander v1 was about to enter the church there occurred a 
kind of panic, such as will suddenly arise in times of popular 
agitation, instantly causing so great a disturbance in the funeral 
cortége that the guards drew up in battle array, the clergy fled 
into the sacristy, and the bearers dropped the bier. The people 
tearing off the pall which covered it, disclosed the corpse, and 
everyone could see with impunity and close at hand the man. 
who, fifteen days before, had made princes, kings, and emperors 
tremble, from one end of the world to the other. 

But in accordance with that religious feeling towards 
‘death which all men instinctively feel, and which alone 
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survives every other even in the heart of the atheist, the bier 
was taken up again and carried to the foot of the great altar 
in St. Peter’s, where, set on trestles, it was exposed to public 
view; but the body had become so black, so deformed and 
swollen, that it was horrible to behold; from its nose a bloody 
matter escaped, the mouth gaped hideously, and the tongue 
was sO monstrously enlarged that it filled the whole cavity ; to 
this frightful appearance was added a decomposition so great 
that, although at the pope’s funeral it is customary to kiss 
the hand which bore the fisherman’s ring, not one approached 
to offer this mark of respect and religious reverence to the 
representative of God on earth. 

Towards seven o’clock in the evening, when the declining 
day adds so deep a melancholy to the silence of a church, four 
porters and two working carpenters carried the corpse into the 
chapel where it was to be interred, and lifting it off the 
catafalque where it lay in state, put it in the coffin which was to 
be its last abode; but it was found that the coffin was too 
short, and the body could not be got in till the legs were bent 
and thrust in with violent blows ; then the carpenters put on 
the lid, and while one of them sat on the top to force the 
knees to bend, the others hammered in the nails amid those 
Shakespearean pleasantries that sound as the last orison in the 
ear of the mighty; then, says Tommaso Tommasi, he was 
placed on the right of the great altar of St. Peter’s, beneath a 
very ugly tomb. 

The next morning this epitaph was found inscribed upon 
the tomb :— 


‘© VENDIT ALEXANDER CLAVES, ALTARIA, CHRISTUM : 
EMERAT ILLE PRIUS, VENDERE JURE POTEST;” 


that is, 


‘Pope Alexander sold the Christ, the altars, and the keys: 
But anyone who buys a thing may sell it if he please.” 


CHAPTER XV 


ROM the effect produced at Rome by Alexander’s death, 

one may imagine what happened not only in the 

whole of Italy but also in the rest of the world: for a moment 

Europe swayed, for the column which supported the vault of 

the political edifice had given way, and the star with eyes of 

flame and rays of blood, round which all things had revolved 

for the last eleven years, was now extinguished, and for a 

moment the world, on a sudden struck motionless, remained 
in silence and darkness. 

After the first moment of stupefaction, all who had an injury to 
avenge arose and hurried to the chase. Sforza retook Pesaro, 
Baglione Perugia, Guido and Ubaldo Urbino, and La Rovere 
Sinigaglia; the Vitelli entered Citta di Castello, the Appiani 
Piombino, the Orsini Monte Giordano and their other terri- 
tories; Romagna alone remained impassive and loyal, for the 
people, who have no concern with the quarrels of the great, 
provided they do not affect themselves, had never been so 
happy as under the government of Ceesar. 

The Colonnas were pledged to maintain a neutrality, and 
had been consequently restored to the possession of their 
castles and the cities of Chiuzano, Capo d’Anno, Frascati, 
Rocca di Papa, and Nettuno, which they found in a better 
condition than when they had left them, as the pope had had 
them embellished and fortified. 

Ceesar was still in the Vatican with his troops, who, loyal to 
him in his misfortune, kept watch about the palace, where he 
was writhing on his bed of pain and roaring like a wounded 
lion. The cardinals, who had in their first terror fled, each 
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his own way, instead of attending the pope’s obsequies, 
began to assemble once more, some at the Minerva, others 
around Cardinal Caraffa. Frightened by the troops that 
Cesar still had, especially since the command was entrusted 
to Michelotto, they collected all the money they could to levy 
an army of 2000 soldiers with Charles Taneo at their head, 
with the title of Captain of the Sacred College. It was then 
hoped that peace was re-established, when it was heard that 
Prospero Colonna was coming’ with 3000 men from the side 
of Naples, and Fabio Orsino from the side of Viterbo with 
200 horse and more than rooo infantry. Indeed, they entered 
Rome at only one day’s interval one from another, by so 
similar an ardour were they inspired. 

Thus there were five armies in Rome: Cesar’ army, 
holding the Vatican and the Borgo ; the army of the Bishop of 
Nicastro, who had received from Alexander the guardianship of 
the Castle Sant’ Angelo and had shut himself up there, refusing 
to yield ; the army of the Sacred College, which was stationed 
round about the Minerva; the army of Prospero Colonna, 
which was encamped at the Capitol ; and the army of Fabio 
Orsino, in barracks at the Ripetta. 

On their side, the Spaniards had advanced to Terracino, and 
the French to Nepi. The cardinals saw that Rome now stood 
upon a mine which the least spark might cause to explode: 
they summoned the ambassadors of the Emperor of Germany, 
the Kings of France and Spain, and the republic of Venice to 
raise their voice in the name of their masters. The ambas- 
sadors, impressed with the urgency of the situation, began by 
declaring the Sacred College inviolable: they then ordered 
the Orsini, the Colonnas, and the Duke of Valentinois to leave 
Rome and go each his own way. 

The Orsini were the first to submit: the next morning their 
example was followed by the Colonnas. No one was left but 
Cesar, who said he was willing to go, but desired to make his 
conditions beforehand: the Vatican was undermined, he 
declared, and if his demands were refused he and those who 
came to take him should be blown up together. It was 
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known that his were never empty threats: they came to terms 
with him.} 

Czsar promised to remain ten miles away from Rome the 
whole time the Conclave lasted, and not to take any action 
against the town or any other of the Ecclesiastical States: Fabio 
Orsino and Prospero Colonna had made the same promises. 

The Venetian ambassador answered for the Orsini, the 
Spanish ambassador for the Colonnas, the ambassador of 
France for Ceesar. 

At the day and hour appointed Cesar sent out his artillery, 
which consisted of eighteen pieces of cannon, and 400 in- 
fantry of the Sacred College, on each of whom he bestowed a 
ducat : behind the artillery came a hundred chariots escorted 
by his advance guard. 

The duke was carried out of the gate of the Vatican : he lay 
on a bed covered with a scarlet canopy, supported by twelve 
halberdiers, leaning forward on his cushions so that no one 
might see his face with its purple lips and bloodshot eyes: 
beside him was his naked sword, to show that, feeble as he was, 
he could use it at need: his finest charger, caparisoned in black 
velvet embroidered with his arms, walked beside the bed, led 
by a page, so that Ceesar could mount in case of surprise or 
attack: before him and behind, both right and left, marched 
his army, their arms in rest, but without beating of drums or 
blowing of trumpets : this gave a sombre, funereal air to the whole 
procession, which at the gate of the city met Prospero Colonna 
awaiting it with a considerable band of men. 

Cesar thought at first that, breaking his word as he had so 
often done himself, Prospero Colonna was going to attack him. 
He ordered a halt, and prepared to mount his horse; but 
Prospero Colonna, seeing the state he was in, advanced to his 
bedside alone: he came, against expectation, to offer him 
an escort, fearing an ambuscade on the part of Fabio Orsino, 


1 Jt was agreed that Cesar should quit Rome with his army, artillery, and 
baggage ; and to ensure his not being attacked or molested in the streets, 
the Sacred College should add to his numbers 400 infantry, who, in tase 
of attack or insult, would fight for him. 
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who had loudly sworn that he would lose his honour or avenge 
the death of Paolo Orsino, his father. Czesar thanked Colonna, 
and replied that from the moment that Orsino stood alone he 
ceased to fear him. Then Colonna saluted the duke, and 
rejoined his men, directing them towards Albano, while Cesar 
took the road to Citt& Castellana, which had remained loyal. 

When there, Cesar found himself not only master of his own 
fate but of others as well: of the twenty-two votes he owned in 
the Sacred College twelve had remained faithful, and as the 
Conclave was composed in all of thirty-seven cardinals, he with 
his twelve votes could make the majority incline to whichever 
side he chose. Accordingly he was courted both by the Spanish 
and the French party, each desiring the election of a pope of 
their own nation. Cesar listened, promising nothing and refus- 
ing nothing : he gave his twelve votes to Francesco Piccolomini, 
Cardinal of Siena, one of his father’s creatures who had remained 
his friend, and the latter was elected on the 8th of October by 
the name of Pius 111. 

Czesar’s hopes did not deceive him. Pius 111 was hardly 
elected before he sent him a safe-conduct to Rome: the 
duke came back with 250 men-at-arms, 250 light horse, and 
800 infantry, and lodged in his palace, the soldiers camping 
round about. 

Meanwhile the Orsini, pursuing their projects of vengeance 
against Ceesar, had been levying many troops at Perugia and 
the neighbourhood to bring against him to Rome, and as they 
fancied that France, in whose service they were engaged, was 
humouring the duke for the sake of the twelve votes which were 
wanted to secure the election of Cardinal Amboise at the next 
Conclave, they went over to the service of Spain. 

Meanwhile Czesar was signing a new treaty with Louis xn, 
by which he engaged to support him with all his forces, and even 
with his person, so soon as he could ride, in maintaining his 
conquest of Naples: Louis, on his side, guaranteed that he should 
retain possession of the States he still held, and promised his 
help in recovering those he had lost. 

The day when this treaty was made known, Gonzalvo di 
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Cordova proclaimed to the sound of a trumpet in all the streets 
of Rome that every Spanish subject serving in a foreign army 
was at once to break his engagement on pain of being found 
guilty of high treason. 

This measure robbed Cesar of ten or twelve of his best 
officers and of nearly 300 men. 

Then the Orsini, seeing his army thus reduced, entered 
Rome, supported by the Spanish ambassador, and summoned 
Cesar to appear before the pope and the Sacred College and 
give an account of his crimes. 

Faithful to his engagements, Pius 111 replied that in his quality 
of sovereign prince the duke in his temporal administration was 
quite independent and was answerable for his actions to God 
alone. 

But as the pope felt he could not much longer support Cesar 
against his enemies for all his goodwill, he advised him to try 
to join the French army, which was still advancing on Naples, 
in the midst of which he would alone find safety. Cesar 
resolved to retire to Bracciano, where Gian Giordano Orsino, 
who had once gone with him to France, and who was the only 
member of the family who had not declared against him, offered 
him an asylum in the name of Cardinal d’Amboise: so one 
morning he ordered his troops to march for this town, and, 
taking his place in their midst, he left Rome. 

But though Caesar had kept his intentions quiet, the Orsini 
had been forewarned, and, taking out all the troops they had by 
the gate of San Pancracio, they had made a long détour and 
blocked Czsar’s way ; so, when the latter arrived at Storta, he 
found the Orsini’s army drawn up awaiting him in numbers 
exceeding his own by at least one-half. 

Cesar saw that to come to blows in his then feeble state was 
to rush on certain destruction; so he ordered his troops to 
retire, and, being a first-rate strategist, echelonned his retreat so 
skilfully that his enemies, though they followed, dared not attack 
him, and he re-entered the pontifical town without the loss of 
a single man. . 

This time Cesar went straight to the Vatican, to put himself 
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more directly under the pope’s protection ; he distributed his 
soldiers about the palace, so as to guard all its exits. Now the 
Orsini, resolved to make an end of Czsar, had determined to 
attack him wheresoever he might be, with no regard to the 
sanctity of the place: this they attempted, but without success, 
as Czesar’s men kept a good guard on every side, and offered a 
strong defence. 

Then the Orsini, not being able to force the guard of the 
Castle Sant’? Angelo, hoped to succeed better with the duke 
by leaving Rome and then returning by the Torione gate; 
but Cesar anticipated this move, and they found the gate 
guarded and barricaded. None the less, they pursued their 
design, seeking by open violence the vengeance that they had 
hoped to obtain by craft ; and, having surprised the approaches 
to the gate, set fire to it: a passage gained, they made their 
way into the gardens of the castle, where they found Csesar 
awaiting them at the head of his cavalry. 

Face to face with danger, the duke had found his old strength: 
and he was the first to rush upon his enemies, loudly challeng- 
ing Orsino in the hope of killing him should they meet; 
but either Orsino did not hear him or dared not fight ; and 
after an exciting contest, Czesar, who was numerically two-thirds 
weaker than his enemy, saw his cavalry cut to pieces; and after 
performing miracles of personal strength and courage, was obliged 
to return to the Vatican. There he found the pope in mortal 
agony: the Orsini, tired of contending against the old man’s 
word of honour pledged to the duke, had by the interposition 
of Pandolfo Petrucci, gained the ear of the pope’s surgeon, who 
placed a poisoned plaster upon a wound in his leg. 

The pope then was actually dying when Cesar, covered with 
dust and blood, entered his room, pursued by his enemies, who 
knew no check till they reached the palace walls, behind which 
the remnant of his army still held their ground. 

Pius 111, who knew he was about to die, sat up in his bed, 
gave Cesar the key of the corridor which led to the Castle of 
Sant’ Angelo, and an order addressed to the governor to admit 
him and his family, to defend him to the last extremity, and 
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to let him go wherever he thought fit; and then fell fainting 
on his bed. 

Ceesar took his two daughters by the hand, and, followed by 
the little dukes of Sermoneta and Nepi, took refuge in the 
last asylum open to him. 

The same night the pope died: he had reigned only twenty- 
six days. 

After his death, Caesar, who had cast himself fully dressed 
upon his bed, heard his door open at two o’clock in the morn- 
ing: not knowing what anyone might want of him at such an 
hour, he raised himself on one elbow and felt for the handle of 
his sword with his other hand; but at the first glance he 
recognised in his nocturnal visitor Giuliano della Rovere. 

Utterly exhausted by the poison, abandoned by his troops, 
fallen as he was from the height of his power, Czesar, who could 
now do nothing for himself, could yet make a pope; Giuliano 
della Rovere had come to buy the votes of his twelve cardinals. 

Cesar imposed his conditions, which were accepted. 

If elected, Giuliano della Rovere was to help Ceesar to recover 
his territories in Romagna ; Ceesar was to remain general of the 
Church ; and Francesco Maria della Rovere, prefect of Rome, 
was to marry one of Cesar’s daughters. 

On these conditions Czsar sold his twelve cardinals to 
Giuliano. 

The next day, at Giuliano’s request, the Sacred College 
ordered the Orsini to leave Rome for the whole time occupied 
by the Conclave. 

On the 31st of October 1503, at the first scrutiny, Giuliano 
della Rovere was elected pope, and took the name of Julius n. 

He was scarcely installed in the Vatican when he made it 
his first care to summon Cesar and give him his former rooms 
there; then, since the duke was fully restored to health, he 
began to busy himself with the re-establishment of his affairs, 
which had suffered sadly of late. 

The defeat of his army and his own escape to Sant’ Angelo, 
where he was supposed to be a prisoner, had brought about 
great changes in Romagna. Cesena was once more in the 
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power of the Church, as formerly it had been ; Gian Sforza had 
again entered Pesaro ; Ordelafi had seized Forli; Malatesta was 
laying claim to Rimini; the inhabitants of Imola had assassin- 
ated their governor, and the town was divided between two 
opinions, one that it should be put into the hands of the Riani, 
the other, into the hands of the Church ; Faenza had remained 
loyal longer than any other place; but at last, losing hope of 
seeing Cesar recover his power, it had summoned Francesco, 
a natural son of Galeotto Manfredi, the last surviving heir of 
this unhappy family, all whose legitimate descendants had been 
massacred by Borgia. 

It is true that the fortresses of these different places had 
taken no part in these revolutions, and had remained immutably 
faithful to the Duke of Valentinois. 

So it was not precisely the defection of these towns, which, 
thanks to their fortresses, might be reconquered, that was the 
cause of uneasiness to Cesar and Julius u, it was the difficult 
situation that Venice had thrust upon them. Venice, in the 
spring of the same year, had signed a treaty of peace with the 
Turks: thus set free from her eternal enemy, she had just led 
her forces to the Romagna, which she had always coveted : these 
troops had been led towards Ravenna, the farthermost limit 
of the Papal estates, and put under the command of Giacopo 
Venieri, who had failed to capture Cesena, and had only failed 
through the courage of its inhabitants ; but this check had been 
amply compensated by the surrender of the fortresses of Val di 
Lamone and Faenza, by the capture of Forlimpopoli, and the 
surrender of Rimini, which Pandolfo Malatesta, its lord, 
exchanged for the seigniory of Cittadella, in the State of Padua, 
and for the rank of gentleman of Venice. 

Then Cesar made a proposition to Julius 11: this was to 
make a momentary cession to the Church of his own estates 
in Romagna, so that} the respect felt by the Venetians for 
the Church might save these towns from their aggressors ; but, 
says Guicciardini, Julius mu, whose ambition, so natural in 
sovereign rulers, had not yet extinguished the remains of 
rectitude, refused to accept the places, afraid of exposing him- 
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self to the temptation of keeping them later on, against his 
promises. 

But as the case was urgent, he proposed to Cesar that 
he should leave Rome, embark at Ostia, and cross over 
to Spezia, where Michelotto was to meet him at the head of 
100 men-at-arms and roo light horse, the only remnant of his 
magnificent army, thence by land to Ferrara, and from Ferrara 
to Imola, where, once arrived, he could utter his war-cry so 
loud that it would be heard through the length and breadth of 
Romagna. 

This advice being after Ceesar’s own heart, he accepted it 
at once. 

The resolution submitted to the Sacred College was approved, 
and Ceesar left for Ostia, accompanied by Bartolommeo della 
Rovere, nephew of His Holiness. 

Ceesar at last felt he was free, and fancied himself already on 
his good charger, a second time carrying war into all the places 
where he had formerly fought. When he reached Ostia, he 
was met by the cardinals of Sorrento and Volterra, who came 
in the name of Julius 11 to ask him to give up the very same 
citadels which he had refused three days before: the fact was 
that the pope had learned in the interim that the Venetians had 
made fresh aggressions, and recognised that the method proposed 
by Czesar was the only one that would check them. But this 
time it was Ceesar’s turn to refuse, for he was weary of these 
tergiversations, and feared a trap ; so he said that the surrender 
asked for would be useless, since by God’s help he should be 
in Romagna before eight days were past. So the cardinals of 
Sorrento and Volterra returned to Rome with a refusal. 

The next morning, just as Cesar was setting foot on his vessel, 
he was arrested in the name of Julius 11. 

He thought at first that this was the end ; he was used to this 
mode of action, and knew how short was the space between a 
prison and a tomb; the matter was all the easier in his case, 
because the pope, if he chose, would have plenty of pretext for 
making a case.against him. But the heart of Julius was of 
another kind from his; swift to anger, but open to clemency ; 
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so, when the duke came back to Rome guarded, the momentary 
irritation his refusal had caused was already calmed, and the 
pope received him in his usual fashion at his palace, and with 
his ordinary courtesy, although from the beginning it was easy 
for the duke to see that he was being watched. In return for 
this kind reception, Czsar consented to yield the fortress of 
Cesena to the pope, as being a town which had once belonged to 
the Church, and now should return ; giving the deed, signed by 
Czesar, to one of his captains, called Pietro d’Oviedo, he ordered 
him to take possession of the fortress in the name of the Holy 
See. Pietro obeyed, and starting at once for Cesena, presented 
himself armed with his warrant before Don Diego Chijfion, 
a noble condottiere of Spain, who was holding the fortress in 
Ceesar’s name. But when he had read over the paper that 
Pietro d’Oviedo brought, Don Diego replied that as he knew 
his lord and master was a prisoner, it would be disgraceful in 
him to obey an order that had probably been wrested from him 
by violence, and that the bearer deserved to die for undertaking 
such a cowardly office. He therefore bade his soldiers seize 
d’Oviedo and fling him down from the top of the walls: this 
sentence was promptly executed. 

This mark of fidelity might have proved fatal to Cesar: when 
the pope heard how his messenger had been treated, he flew 
into such a rage that the prisoner thought a second time that 
his hour was come; and in order to receive his liberty, he 
made the first of those new propositions to Julius 1, which 
were drawn up in the form of a treaty and sanctioned by a bull. 
By these arrangements, the Duke of Valentinois was bound to 
hand over to His Holiness, within the space of forty days, the 
fortresses of Cesena and Bertinoro, and authorise the surrender 
of Forli. This arrangement was guaranteed by two bankers in 
Rome who were to be responsible for 15,000 ducats, the sum 
total of the expenses which the governor pretended he had 
incurred in the place on the duke’s account. The pope on his 
part engaged to send Cesar to Ostia under the sole guard of 
the Cardinal of Santa Croce and two officers, who were to give 
him his full liberty on the very day when his engagements were 
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fulfilled : should this not happen, Czesar was to be taken to Rome 
and imprisoned in the Castle of Sant’ Angelo. In fulfilment of 
this treaty, Caesar went down the Tiber as far as Ostia, accom- 
panied by the pope’s treasurer and many of his servants. The 
Cardinal of Santa Croce followed, and the next day joined him 
there. 

But as Cesar feared that Julius 11 might keep him a prisoner, 
in spite of his pledged word, after he had yielded up the 
fortresses, he asked, through the mediation of Cardinals Borgia 
and Remolino, who, not feeling safe at Rome, had retired to 
Naples, for a safe-conduct to Gonzalvo of Cordova, and for two 
ships to take him there ; with the return of the courier the safe- 
conduct arrived, announcing that the ships would shortly 
follow. 

In the midst of all this, the Cardinal of Santa Croce, learning 
that by the duke’s orders the governors of Cesena and Bertinoro 
had surrendered their fortresses to the captains of His Holiness, 
relaxed his rigour, and knowing that his prisoner would some 
day or other be free, began to let him go out without a guard. 
Then Cvesar, feeling some fear Jest when he started with 
Gonzalvo’s ships the same thing might happen as on the 
occasion of his embarking on the pope’s vessel—that is, that 
he might be arrested a second time—concealed himself in a 
house outside the town; and when night came on, mounting 
a wretched horse that belonged to a peasant, rode as far as 
Nettuno, and there hired a little boat, in which he embarked 
for Monte Dragone, and thence gained Naples. Gonzalvo 
received him with such joy that Cesar was deceived as to his 
intention, and this time believed that he was really saved. 
His confidence was redoubled when, opening his designs to 
Gonzalvo, and telling him that he counted upon gaining Pisa 
and thence going on into Romagna, Gonzalvo allowed him 
to recruit as many soldiers at Naples as he pleased, promising 
him two ships to embark with. Czesar, deceived by these 
appearances, stopped nearly six weeks at Naples, every day 
seeing the Spanish governor and discussing his plans. But 
Gonzalvo was only waiting to gain time to tell the King of 
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Spain that his enemy was in his hands; and Ceesar actually 
went to the castle to bid Gonzalvo good-bye, thinking he was 
just about to start after he had embarked his men on the 
two ships. The Spanish governor received him with his 
accustomed courtesy, wished him every kind of prosperity, 
and embraced him as he left; but at the door of the castle 
Ceesar found one of Gonzalvo’s captains, Nufio Campejo by 
name, who arrested him as the prisoner of Ferdinand the 
Catholic. Czesar at these words heaved a deep sigh, cursing 
the ill luck that had made him trust the word of an enemy, 
when he had so often broken his own. 

He was at once taken to the castle, where the prison gate 
closed behind him, and he felt no hope that anyone would 
come to his aid ; for the only being who was devoted to him 
in this world was Michelotto, and he had heard that Michelotto 
had been arrested near Pisa by order of Julius 11. While 
Ceesar was being taken to prison an officer came to him to 
deprive him of the safe-conduct given him by Gonzalvo. 

The day after his arrest, which occurred on the 27th of May 
1504, Czesar was taken on board a ship, which at once weighed 
anchor and set sail for Spain: during the whole voyage he had 
but one page to serve him, and as soon as he disembarked 
he was taken to the castle of Medina del Campo. 

Ten years later, Gonzalvo, who at that time was himself 
proscribed, owned to Loxa on his dying bed that now, when 
he was to appear in the presence of God, two things weighed 
cruelly on his conscience: one was his treason to Ferdinand, 
the other his breach of faith towards Ceesar. 


CHAPTER XVI 


ZESAR was in prison for two years, always hoping that 
Louis x11 would reclaim him as peer of the kingdom 
of France; but Louis, much disturbed by the loss of the 
battle of Garigliano, which robbed him of the kingdom of 
Naples, had enough to do with his own affairs without busying 
himself with his cousin’s. So the prisoner was beginning to 
despair, when one day as he broke his bread at breakfast he 
found a file and a little bottle containing a narcotic, with a 
letter from Michelotto, saying that he was out of prison and 
had left Italy for Spain, and now lay in hiding with the Count 
of Benevento in the neighbouring village: he added that from 
the next day forward he and the count would wait every 
night on the road between the fortress and the village with 
three excellent horses; it was now Czeesar’s part to do the 
best he could with his bottle and file. When the whole world 
had abandoned the Duke of Romagna he had been remem- 
bered by a sbirro. 

The prison where he had been shut up for two years was 
so hateful to Ceesar that he lost not a single moment: the 
same day he attacked one of the bars of a window that looked 
out upon an inner court, and soon contrived so to manipulate 
it that it would need only a final push to come out. But 
not only was the window nearly seventy feet from the ground, 
but one could only get out of the court by using an exit 
reserved for the governor, of which he alone had the key; 
also this key never left him; by day it hung at his waist, 
by night it was under his pillow: this then was the chief 
difficulty. “ 

But prisoner though he was, Cesar had always been treat 
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with the respect due to his name and rank: every day at the 
dinner-hour he was conducted from the room that served 
as his prison to the governor, who did the honours of the 
table in a grand and courteous fashion. The fact was that 
Don Manuel had served with honour under King Ferdinand, 
and therefore, while he guarded Cesar rigorously, according to 
orders, he had a great respect for so brave a general, and took 
pleasure in listening to the accounts of his battles. So he 
had often insisted that Cesar should not only dine but also 
breakfast with him; happily the prisoner, yielding perhaps to 
some presentiment, had till now refused this favour. This 
was of great advantage to him, since, thanks to his solitude, 
he had been able to receive the instruments of escape sent by 
Michelotto. The same day he received them, Cesar, on going 
back to his room, made a false step and sprained his foot ; 
at the dinner-hour he tried to go down, but he pretended to 
be suffering so cruelly that he gave it up. The governor came 
to see him in his room, and found him stretched upon the bed. 

The day after, he was no better ; the governor had his dinner 
sent in, and came to see him, as on the night before; he found 
his prisoner so dejected and gloomy in his solitude that he 
offered to come and sup with him: Cesar gratefully accepted. 

This time it was the prisoner who did the honours: Czsar 
was charmingly courteous; the governor thought he would 
profit by this lack of restraint to put to him certain questions 
as to the manner of his arrest, and asked him as an Old 
Castilian, for whom honour is still of some account, what the 
truth really was as to Gonzalvo’s and Ferdinand’s breach of 
faith with him. (Czesar appeared extremely inclined to give 
him his entire confidence, but showed by a sign that the 
attendants were in the way. This precaution appeared quite 
natural, and the governor took no offence, but hastened to 
send them all away, so as to be sooner alone with his com- 
panion. When the door was shut, Cesar filled his glass and 
the governor's, proposing the king’s health: the governor 
honoured the toast: Czesar at once began his tale; but he 
had scarcely uttered a third part of it when, interesting as it 
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was, the eyes of his host shut as though by magic, and he 
slid under the table in a profound sleep. 

After half an hour had passed, the servants, hearing no 
noise, entered and found the two, one on the table, the other 
under it: this event was not so extraordinary that they paid 
any great attention to it: all they did was to carry Don 
Manuel to his room and lift Caesar on the bed; then they put 
away the remnant of the meal for the next day’s supper, shut 
the door very carefully, and left their prisoner alone. 

Czesar stayed for a minute motionless and apparently plunged 
in the deepest sleep; but when he had heard the steps 
retreating, he quietly raised his head, opened his eyes, slipped 
off the bed, walked to the door, slowly indeed, but not to all 
appearance feeling the accident of the night before, and applied 
his ear for some minutes to the keyhole; then lifting his head 
with an expression of indescribable pride, he wiped his brow 
with his hand, and for the first time since his guards went out, 
breathed freely with full-drawn breaths. 

There was no time to lose: his first care was to shut the 
door as securely on the inside as it was already shut on the 
outside, to blow out the lamp, to open the window, and to 
finish sawing through the bar. When this was done, he undid 
the bandages on his leg, took down the window and bed 
curtains, tore them into strips, joined the sheets, table napkins 
and cloth, and with all these things tied together end to end, 
formed a rope fifty or sixty feet long, with knots every here and 
there. ‘This rope he fixed securely to the bar next to the one 
he had just cut through; then he climbed up to the window 
and began what was really the hardest part of his perilous 
enterprise, clinging with hands and feet to this fragile support. 
Luckily he was both strong and skilful, and he went down the 
whole length of the rope without accident ; but when he reached 
the end and was hanging on the last knot, he sought in vain 
to touch the ground with his feet: his rope was too short. 

The situation was a terrible one: the darkness of the night 
prevented the fugitive from seeing how far off he was from the 
ground, and his fatigue prevented him from even attempting 
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to climb up again. Czsar put up a brief prayer, whether to 
God or to Satan he alone could say; then letting go the rope, 
he dropped from a height of twelve or fifteen feet. 

The danger was too great for the fugitive to trouble about 
a few trifling contusions: he at once rose, and guiding himselr 
by the direction of his window, he went straight to the little 
door of exit; he then put his hand into the pocket of his 
doublet, and a cold sweat damped his brow; either he had 
forgotten and left it in his room or had lost it in his fall; 
anyhow, he had not the key. 

But summoning his recollections, he quite gave up the first 
idea for the second, which was the only likely one: again he 
crossed the court, looking for the place where the key might 
have fallen, by the aid of the wall round a tank on which he 
had laid his hand when he got up; but the object of search 
was so small and the night so dark that there was little 
chance of getting any result; still Caesar sought for it, for in 
this key was his last hope: suddenly a door was opened, and 
a night watch appeared, preceded by two torches. Cesar for 
the moment thought he was lost, but remembering the tank 
behind him, he dropped into it, and with nothing but his 
head above water anxiously watched the movements of the 
soldiers, as they advanced beside him, passed only a few feet 
away, crossed the court, and then disappeared by an opposite 
door. But short as their luminous apparition had been, it 
had lighted up the ground, and Cesar by the glare of the 
torches had caught the glitter of the long-sought key, and as 
soon as the door was shut behind the men was again master 
of his liberty. 

Half-way between the castle and the village two cavaliers 
and a led horse were waiting for him: the two men were 
Michelotto and the Count of Benevento. Czsar sprang 
upon the riderless horse, pressed with fervour the hand of 
the count and the sbirro; then all three galloped to the 
frontier of Navarre, where they arrived three days later, and 
were honourably received by the king, Jean d’Albret, the 
brother of Czsar’s wife. 
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From Navarre he thought to pass into France, and from 
France to make an attempt upon Italy, with the aid of 
Louis xu; but during Cesar’s detention in the castle of 
Medina del Campo, Louis had made peace with the King of 
Spain ; and when he heard of Cesar’s flight, instead of helping 
him, as there was some reason to expect he would, since he was 
a relative by marriage, he took away the duchy of Valentinois 
and also his pension. Still, Ceesar had nearly 200,000 ducats 
in the charge of bankers at Genoa; he wrote asking for 
this sum, with which he hoped to levy troops in Spain 
and in Navarre, and make an attempt upon Pisa: 500 men, 
200,000 ducats, his name and his sword were more than 
enough to save him from despair. 

The bankers denied the deposit. 

Czesar was at the mercy of his brother-in-law. 

One of the vassals of the King of Navarre, named Prince 
Alarino, had just then revolted: Cesar then took command 
of the army which Jean d’Albret was sending out against him, 
followed by Michelotto, who was as faithful in adversity as ever 
before. Thanks to Ceesar’s courage and skilful tactics, Prince 
Alarino was beaten in a first encounter; but the day after his 
defeat he rallied his army, and offered battle about three 
o’clock in the afternoon. Czesar accepted it. 

For nearly four hours they fought obstinately on both sides ; 
but at length, as the day was going down, Cesar proposed to 
decide the issue by making a charge himself, at the head of a 
hundred men-at-arms, upon a body of cavalry which made his 
adversary’s chief force. To his great astonishment, this cavalry 
at the first shock gave way and took flight in the direction 
of a little wood, where they seemed to be seeking refuge. 
Cesar followed close on their heels up to the edge of the forest ; 
then suddenly the pursued turned right about face, three or 
four hundred archers came out of the wood to help them, and 
Csesar’s men, seeing that they had fallen into an ambush, took 
to their heels like cowards, and abandoned their leader. 

Left alone, Cesar would not budge one step; possibly ht 
had had enough of life, and his heroism was rather the result 
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of satiety than courage: however that may be, he defended 
himself like a lion; but, riddled with arrows and bolts, his 
horse at last fell, with Czesar’s leg under him. His adversaries 
rushed upon him, and one of them thrusting a sharp and 
slender iron pike through a weak place in his armour, pierced 
his breast ; Ceesar cursed God and died. 

But the rest of the enemy’s army was defeated, thanks to 
the courage of Michelotto, who fought like a valiant condottiere, 
but learned, on returning to the camp in the evening, from 
those who had fled, that they had abandoned Ceesar and that 
he had never reappeared. Then only too certain, from his 
master’s well-known courage, that disaster had occurred, he 
desired to give one last proof of his devotion by not leaving 
his body to the wolves and birds of prey. Torches were 
lighted, for it was after dark, and with ten or twelve of those 
who had gone with Cesar as far as the little wood, he went to 
seek his master. On reaching the spot they pointed out, he 
beheld five men stretched side by side; four of them were 
dressed, but the fifth had been stripped of his clothing and 
lay completely naked. Michelotto dismounted, lifted the 
head upon his knees, and by the light of the torches recognised 
Ceesar. 

Thus fell, on the roth of March 1507, on an unknown field, 
near an obscure village called Viane, in a wretched skirmish 
with the vassal of a petty king, the man whom Macchiavelli 
presents to all princes as the model of ability, diplomacy, and 
courage. 

As to Lucrezia, the fair Duchess of Ferrara, she died full of 
years and honours, adored as a queen by her subjects, and sung 
as a goddess by Ariosto and by Bembo. 


EPILOGUE 


HERE was once in Paris, says Boccaccio, a brave and 
good merchant named Jean de Civigny, who did a 
great trade in drapery, and was connected in business with 
a neighbour and fellow-merchant, a very rich man called 
Abraham, who, though a Jew, enjoyed a good reputation. 
Jean de Civigny, appreciating the qualities of the worthy 
Israelite, feared lest, good man as he was, his false religion 
would bring his soul straight to eternal perdition ; so he began 
to urge him gently as a friend to renounce his errors and open 
his eyes to the Christian faith, which he could see for himself 
was prospering and spreading day by day, being the only true 
and good religion; whereas his own creed, it was very plain, 
was so quickly diminishing that it would soon disappear from 
the face of the earth. The Jew replied that except in his own 
religion there was no salvation, that he was born in it, and 
proposed to live and die in it, and that he knew nothing in the 
world that could change his opinion. Still, in his proselytising 
fervour Jean would not think himself beaten, and never a day 
passed but he demonstrated with those fair words the merchant 
uses to seduce a customer the superiority of the Christian 
religion above the Jewish ; and although Abraham was a great 
master of Mosaic law, he began to enjoy his friend’s preaching, 
either because of the friendship he felt for him or because the 
Holy Ghost descended upon the tongue of the new apostle ; 
still, obstinate in his own belief, he would not change. The 
more he persisted in his error, the more excited was Jean about 
converting him, so that at last, by God’s help, being somewhat 
shaken by his friend’s urgency, Abraham one day said— : 
“‘ Listen, Jean: since you have it so much at heart that I 
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should be converted, behold me disposed to satisfy you; but 
before I go to Rome to see him whom you call God’s vicar on 
earth, I must study his manner of life and his morals, as also 
those of his brethren the cardinals; and if, as I doubt not, 
they are in harmony with what you preach, I will admit 
that, as you have taken such pains to show me, your faith is 
better than mine, and I will do as you desire; but if it should 
prove otherwise, I shall remain a Jew, as I was before; for 
it is not worth while, at my age, to change my belief for a 
worse one.” 

Jean was very sad when he heard these words; and he said 
mournfully to himself, “Now I have lost my time and pains, 
which I thought I had spent so well when I was hoping to 
convert this unhappy Abraham ; for if he unfortunately goes, 
as he says he will, to the court of Rome, and there sees the 
shameful life led by the servants of the Church, instead of 
becoming a Christian the Jew will be more of a Jew than ever.” 
Then turning to Abraham, he said, “ Ah, friend, why do .you 
wish to incur such fatigue and expense by going to Rome, 
besides the fact that travelling by sea or by land must be very 
dangerous for so rich a man as you are? Do you suppose 
there is no one here to baptize you? If you have any doubts 
concerning the faith I have expounded, where better than here 
will you find theologians capable of contending with them and 
allaying them? So, you see, this voyage seems to me quite 
unnecessary: just imagine that the priests there are such as 
you see here, and all the better in that they are nearer to the 
supreme pastor. If you are guided by my advice, you will 
postpone this toil till you have committed some grave sin and 
need absolution ; then you and I will go together.” 

But the Jew replied— 

“I believe, dear Jean, that everything is as you tell me; but 
you know how obstinate Iam. I will go to Rome, or I will 
never be a Christian.” 

Then Jean, seeing his great wish, resolved that it was no use 
trying to thwart him, and wished him good luck ; but in his 
heart he gave up all hope; for it was certain that his friend 
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would come back from his pilgrimage more of a Jew than ever, 
if the court of Rome was still as he had seen it. 

But Abraham mounted his horse, and at his best speed took 
the road to Rome, where on his arrival he was wonderfully well 
received by his co-religionists; and after staying there a good 
long time, he began to study the behaviour of the pope, the 
cardinals and other prelates, and of the whole court. But much 
to his surprise he found out, partly by what passed under his 
eyes and partly by what he was told, that all from the pope 
downward to the lowest sacristan of St. Peter’s were committing 
the sins of luxurious living in a most disgraceful and unbridled 
manner, with no remorse and no shame, so that pretty women 
and handsome youths could obtain any favours they pleased. 
In addition to this sensuality which they exhibited in public, 
he saw that they were gluttons and drunkards, so much so 
that they were more the slaves of the belly than are the 
greediest of animals. When he looked a little further, he 
found them so avaricious and fond of money that they sold for 
hard cash both human bodies and divine offices, and with less 
conscience than a man in Paris would sell cloth or any other 
merchandise. Seeing this and much more that it would not 
be proper to set down here, it seemed to Abraham, himself a 
chaste, sober, and upright man, that he had seen enough. So 
he resolved to return to Paris, and carried out the resolution 
with his usual promptitude. Jean de Civigny held a great féte 
in honour of his return, although he had lost hope of his 
coming back converted. But he left time for him to settle 
down before he spoke of anything, thinking there would be 
plenty of time to hear the bad news he expected. But, after a 
few days of rest, Abraham himself came to see his friend, and 
Jean ventured to ask what he thought of the Holy Father, the 
cardinals, and the other persons at the pontifical court. At 
these words the Jew exclaimed, ‘‘God damn them all! I never 
once succeeded in finding among them any holiness, any devo- 
tion, any good works; but, on the contrary, luxurious living, 
avarice, greed, fraud, envy, pride, and even worse, if there is 
worse ; all the machine seemed to be set in motion by an impulse 
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less divine than diabolical. After what I saw, it 1s my firm 
conviction that your pope, and of course the others as well, are 
using all their talents, art, endeavours, to banish the Christian 
religion from the face of the earth, though they ought to be its 
foundation and support ; and since, in spite of all the care and 
trouble they expend to arrive at this end, I see that your 
religion is spreading every day and becoming more brilliant 
and more pure, it is borne in upon me that the Holy Spirit 
Himself protects it as the only true and the most holy religion ; 
this is why, deaf as you found me to your counsel and 
rebellious to your wish, I am now, ever since I returned from 
this Sodom, firmly resolved on becoming a Christian. So let 
us go at once to the church, for I am quite ready to be 
baptized.” 

There is no need to say if Jean de Civigny, who expected a 
refusal, was pleased at this consent. Without delay he went 
with his godson to Notre Dame de Paris, where he prayed the 
first priest he met to administer baptism to his friend, and this 
was speedily done ; and the new convert changed his Jewish 
name of Abraham into the Christian name of Jean; and as the 
neophyte, thanks to his journey to Rome, had gained a 
profound belief, his natural good qualities increased so greatly 
in the practice of our holy religion, that after leading an 
exemplary life he died in the full odour of sanctity. 


This tale of Boccaccio’s gives so admirable an answer to the 
charge of irreligion which some might make against us if they 
mistook our intentions, that as we shall not offer any other 
reply, we have not hesitated to present it entire as it stands to 
the eyes of our readers. 

And let us never forget that if the papacy has had an 
Innocent vir and an Alexander vi who are its shame, it has 
also had a Pius vir and a Gregory xvi who are its honour and 
glory. 
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gravestone is buried Beatrice Cenci, whose tragical story cannot 
but impress you profoundly. 

She was the daughter of Francesco Cenci. Whether or not 
it be true that men are born in harmony with their epoch, and 
that some embody its good qualities and others its bad ones, it 
may nevertheless interest our readers to cast a rapid glance over 
the period which had just passed when the events which we are 
about to relate took place. Francesco Cenci will then appear 
to them as the diabolical incarnation of his time. 

On the r1th of August 1492, after the lingering death-agony of 
Innocent vii, during which two hundred and twenty murders 
were committed in the streets of Rome, Alexander vi ascended 
the pontifical throne. Son of a sister of Pope Calixtus 111, 
Roderigo Lenzuoli Borgia, before being created cardinal, had 
five children by Rosa Vanozza, whom he afterwards caused to 
be married toa rich Roman. These children were— 

Francis, Duke of Gandia ; 

Cesar, bishop and cardinal, afterwards Duke of Valentinois ; 

Lucrezia, who was married four times: her first husband was 
Giovanni Sforza, lord of Pesaro, whom she left owing to his 
impotence ; the second, Alfonso, Duke of Bisiglia, whom her 
brother Caesar caused to be assassinated; the third, Alfonso 
d’Este, Duke of Ferrara, from whom a second divorce separated 
her; finally, the fourth, Alfonso of Aragon, who was stabbed 
to death on the steps of the basilica of St. Peter, and afterwards, 
three weeks later, strangled, because he did not die soon enough 
from his wounds, which nevertheless were mortal ; 

Giofre, Count of Squillace, of whom little is known ; 

And, finally, a youngest son, of whom nothing at all is known. 

The most famous of these three brothers was Cesar Borgia. 
He had made every arrangement a plotter could make to be 
King of Italy at the death of his father the pope, and his 
measures were so carefully taken as to leave no doubt in his 
own mind as to the success of this vast project. Every chance 
was provided against, except one; but Satan himself could 
hardly have foreseen this particular one. The reader will judge 
for himself. 
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The pope had invited Cardinal Adrien to supper in his vine- 
yard on the Belvidere ; Cardinal Adrien was very rich, and the 
pope wished to inherit his wealth, as he already had acquired 
that of the Cardinals of Sant’ Angelo, Capua, and Modena. To 
effect this, Cassar Borgia sent two bottles of poisoned wine to 
his father’s cup-bearer, without taking him into his confidence ; 
he only instructed him not to serve this wine till he himself gave 
orders to do so ; unfortunately, during supper the cup-bearer left 
his post for a moment, and in this interval a careless butler 
served the poisoned wine to the pope, to Cesar Borgia, and to 
Cardinal Corneto. 

Alexander v1 died some hours afterwards ; Ceesar Borgia was 
confined to bed, and sloughed off his skin; while Cardinal 
Corneto lost his sight and his senses, and was brought to 
death’s door. 

Pius 111 succeeded Alexander vi, and reigned twenty-five 
days; on the twenty-sixth he was poisoned also. 

Czesar Borgia had under his control eighteen Spanish cardinals 
who owed to him their places in the Sacred College; these 
cardinals were entirely his creatures, and he could command 
them absolutely. As he was in a moribund condition and could 
make no use of them for himself, he sold them to Giuliano della 
Rovere, and Giuliano della Rovere was elected pope, under the 
name of Julius u. To the Rome of Nero succeeded the Athens 
of Pericles. 

Leo x succeeded Julius m, and under his pontificate 
Christianity assumed a pagan character, which, passing from 
art into manners, gives to this epoch a strange complexion. 
Crimes for the moment disappeared, to give place to vices ; 
but to charming vices, vices in good taste, such as those indulged 
in by Alcibiades and sung by Catullus. Leo x died after having 
assembled under his reign, which lasted eight years, eight 
months, and nineteen days, Michael Angelo, Raffaelle, Leonardo 
da Vinci, Correggio, Titian, Andrea del Sarto, Fra Bartolommeo, 
Giulio Romano, Ariosto, Guicciardini, and Macchiavelli. 

Giulio di Medici and Pompeo Colonna had equal claims to 
succeed him. As both were skilful politicians, experienced 
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courtiers, and moreover of real and almost equal merit, neither 
of them could obtain a majority, and the Conclave was prolonged 
almost indefinitely, to the great fatigue of the cardinals. So it 
happened one day that a cardinal, more tired than the rest, 
proposed to elect, instead of either Medici or Colonna, the son, 
some say of a weaver, others of a brewer of Utrecht, of whom 
no one had ever thought till then, and who was for the moment 
acting head of affairs in Spain, in the absence of Charles the 
Fifth. The jest prospered in the ears of those who heard it ; 
all the cardinals approved their colleague’s proposal, and Adrien 
became pope by a mere accident. 

He was a perfect specimen of the Flemish type, a regular 
Dutchman, and could not speak a word of Italian. When he 
arrived in Rome, and saw the Greek masterpieces of sculpture 
collected at vast cost by Leo x, he wished to break them to 
pieces, exclaiming, ‘ Sunt tdola anticorum.” His first act was 
to despatch a papal nuncio, Francesco Cherigato, to the Diet 
of Nuremberg, convened to discuss the reforms of Luther, with 
instructions which give a vivid notion of the manners of the 
time. 

‘“‘ Candidly confess,” said he, “that God has permitted this 
schism and this persecution on account of the sins of man, and 
esnecially those of priests and prelates of the Church; for we 
know that many abominable things have taken place in the 
Holy See.” 

Adrien wished to bring the Romans back to the simple and 
austere manners of the early Church, and with this object 
pushed reform to the minutest details. For instance, of the 
hundred grooms maintained by Leo x, he retained only a 
dozen, 1n order, he said, to have two more than the cardinals. 

A pope like this could not reign long: he died after a year’s 
pontificate. The morning after his death his physician’s door 
was found decorated with garlands of flowers, bearing this in- 
scription: “To the liberator of his country.” 

Giulio di Medici and Pompeo Colonna were again rival 
candidates. Intrigues recommenced, and the Conclave was once 
more so divided that at one time the cardinals thought they. 
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could only escape the difficulty in which they were placed by 
doing what they had done before, and electing a third com- 
petitor; they were even talking about Cardinal Orsini, when 
Giulio di Medici, one of the rival candidates, hit upon a very 
ingenious expedient. He wanted only five votes; five of his 
partisans each'offered to bet fiveof Colonna’s a hundred thousand 
ducats to ten thousand, against the election of Giulio di Medici. 
At the very first ballot after the wager, Giulio di Medici got the 
five votes he wanted : no objection could be made, the cardinals 
had not been bribed; they had made a bet, that was all. 

Thus it happened, on the 18th of November 1523, Giulio di 
Medici was proclaimed pope under the name of Clement v11. 
The same day, he generously paid the five hundred thousand 
ducats which his five partisans had lost. 

It was under this pontificate, and during the seven months 
in which Rome, conquered by the Lutheran soldiers of the Con- 
stable of Bourbon, saw holy things subjected to the most fright- 
ful profanations, that Francesco Cenci was born. 

He was the son of Monsignor Nicolo Cenci, afterwards 
apostolic treasurer during the pontificate of Pius v. Under this 
venerable prelate, who occupied himself much more with the 
spiritual than the temporal administration of his kingdom, Nicolo 
Cenci took advantage of his spiritual head’s abstraction of worldly 
matters to amass a net revenue of a hundred and sixty thousand 
piastres, about £32,000 of our money. Francesco Cenci, who 
was his only son, inherited this fortune. 

His youth was spent under popes so occupied with the schism 
of Luther that they had no time to think of anything else. The 
result was, that Francesco Cenci, inheriting vicious instincts and 
master of an immense fortune which enabled him to purchase 
impunity, abandoned himself to all the evil passions of his fiery 
and passionate temperament. Five times during his profligate 
career imprisoned for abominable crimes, he only succeeded in 
procuring his liberation by the payment of two hundred thousand 
piastres, or about one million francs. It should be explained 
that popes at this time were in great need of money. 

The lawless profligacy of Francesco Cenci first began seriously 
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te attract public attention under the pontificate of Gregory x1. 
This reign offered marvellous facilities for the development of 
a reputation such as that which this reckless Italian Don Juan 
seemed bent on acquiring. Under the Bolognese Buon- 
campagno a free hand was given to those able to pay both 
assassins and judges. Rape and murder were so common that 
public justice scarcely troubled itself with these trifling things, 
if nobody appeared to prosecute the guilty parties. The good 
Gregory had his reward for his easy-going indulgence ; he was 
spared to rejoice over the Massacre of St. Bartholomew. 

Francesco Cenci was at the time of which we are speaking a 
man of forty-four or forty-five years of age, about five feet four 
inches in height, symmetrically proportioned, and very strong, 
although rather thin; his hair was streaked with grey, his eyes 
were large and expressive, although the upper eyelids drooped 
somewhat; his nose was long, his lips were thin, and wore 
habitually a pleasant smile, except when his eye perceived an 
enemy ; at this moment his features assumed a terrible expres- 
gion ; on such occasions, and whenever moved or even slightly 
irritated, he was seized with a fit of nervous trembling, which 
lasted long after the cause which provoked it had passed, An 
adept in all manly exercises, and especially in horsemanship, he 
sonietimes used to ride without stopping from Rome to Naples, 
a distance of forty-one leagues, passing through the forest of San 
Germano and the Pontine marshes heedless of brigands, 
although he might be alone and unarmed save for his sword 
and dagger. When his horse fell from fatigue, he bought 
another ; were the owner unwilling to sell, he took it by force ; if 
resistance were made, he struck, and always with the point, never 
the hilt. In most cases, being well known throughout the Papal 
States as a free-handed person, nobody tried to thwart him; 
some yielding through fear, others from motives of interest. 
Impious, sacrilegious, and atheistical, he never entered a church 
except to profane its sanctity. It was said of him that he had 
a morbid appetite for novelties in crime, and that there was no 
outrage he would not commit if he hoped by so doing to enjoy 
a new sensation. 
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At the age of about forty-five he had married a very rich 
woman, whose name is not mentioned by any chronicler. She 
died, leaving him seven children—five boys and two girls, He 
then married Lucrezia Petroni, a perfect beauty of the Roman 
type, except for the ivory pallor of her complexion. By this 
second marriage he had no children. 

As if Francesco Cenci were void of all natural affection, he 
hated his children, and was at no pains to conceal his feelings 
towards them: on one occasion, when he was building, in the 
courtyard of his magnificent palace, near the Tiber, a chapel 
dedicated to St. Thomas, he remarked to the architect, when 
instructing him to design a family vault, “That is where I hope 
to bury them all.” The architect often subsequently admitted 
that he was so terrified by the fiendish laugh which accom- 
panied these words, that. had not Francesco Cenci’s work 
been extremely profitable, he would have refused to go on 
with it. 

As soon as his three eldest boys, Giacomo, Cristoforo, and 
Rocco, were out of their tutors’ hands, in order to get rid of them 
he sent them to the University of Salamanca, where, out of sight, 
they were out of mind, for he thought no more about them, and 
did not even send them the means of subsistence. In these 
straits, after struggling for some months against their wretched 
plight, the lads were obliged to leave Salamanca, and beg their 
way home, tramping barefoot through France and Italy, till they 
made their way back to Rome, where they found their father 
harsher and more unkind than ever. 

This happened in the early part of the reign of Clement vi, 
famed for his justice. The three youths resolved to apply to 
him, to grant them an allowance out of their father’s immense 
income. They consequently repaired to Frascati, where the 
pope was building the beautiful Aldobrandini Villa, and stated 
their case. The pope admitted the justice of their claims, and 
ordered Francesco to allow each of them two thousand 
crowns a year. He endeavoured by every possible means to 
evade this decree, but the pope’s orders were too stringent to 


be disobeyed. 
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About this period he was for the third time imprisoned for 
infamous crimes. His three sons then again petitioned the 
pope, alleging that their father dishonoured the family name, and 
praying that the extreme rigour of the law, a capital sentence, 
should be enforced in his case. The pope pronounced this 
conduct unnatural and odious, and drove them with ignominy 
from his presence. As for Francesco, he escaped, as on the two 
previous occasions, by the payment of a large sum of money. 

It will be readily understood that his sons’ conduct on this 
occasion did not improve their father’s disposition towards them, 
but as their independent pensions enabled them to keep out of 
his way, his rage fell with all the greater intensity on his two 
unhappy daughters. Their situation soon became so intolerable, 
that the elder, contriving to elude the close supervision under 
which she was kept, forwarded to the pope a petition, relating 
the cruel treatment to which she was subjected, and praying 
His Holiness either to give her in marriage or place her in a 
convent. Clement vii took pity on her; compelled Francesco 
Cenci to give her a dowry of sixty thousand crowns, and married 
her to Carlo Gabrielli, of a noble family of Gubbio. Francesco 
was driven nearly frantic with rage when he saw this victim 
released from his clutches. 

About the same time death relieved him from two other 
encumbrances: his sons Rocco and Cristoforo were killed within 
a year of each other ; the latter by a bungling medical practitioner 
whose name is unknown ; the former by Paolo Corso di Massa, 
in the streets of Rome, This came as a relief to Francesco, whose 
avarice pursued his sons even after their death, for he intimated 
to the priest that he would not spend a farthing on funeral 
services. ‘They were accordingly borne to the paupers’ graves 
which he had caused to be prepared for them, and when he saw 
them both interred, he cried out that he was well rid of such 
good-for-nothing children, but that he should be perfectly happy 
only when the remaining five were buried with the first two, 
and that when he had got rid of the last he himself would hum 
down his palace as a bonfire to celebrate the event. 

But Francesco took every precaution against his second 
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daughter, Beatrice Cenci, following the example of her elder 
sister. She was then a child of twelve or thirteen years of age, 
beautiful and innocent as an angel. Her long fair hair, a 
beauty seen so rarely in Italy, that Raffaelle, believing it divine, 
has appropriated it to all his Madonnas, curtained a lovely 
forehead, and fell in flowing locks over her shoulders. Her 
azure eyes bore a heavenly expression; she was of middle 
height, exquisitely proportioned ; and during the rare moments 
when a gleam of happiness allowed her natural character to 
display itself, she was lively, joyous, and sympathetic, but at 
the same time evinced a firm and decided disposition. 

To make sure of her custody, Francesco kept her shut up 
in a remote apartment of his palace, the key of which he kept 
in his own possession. There, her unnatural and inflexible 
gaoler daily brought her some food. Up to the age of thirteen, 
which she had now reached, he had behaved to her with the 
most extreme harshness and severity; but now, to poor 
Beatrice’s great astonishment, he all at once became gentle and 
even tender. Beatrice was a child no longer; her beauty ex- 
panded like a flower; and Francesco, a stranger to no crime, 
however heinous, had marked her for his own. 

Brought up as she had been, uneducated, deprived of all 
society, even that of her stepmother, Beatrice knew not good 
from evil: her ruin was comparatively easy to compass; yet 
Francesco, to accomplish his diabolical purpose, employed all 
the means at his command. Every night she was awakened 
by a concert of music which seemed to come from Paradise. 
When she mentioned this to her father, he left her in this 
belief, adding that if she proved gentle and obedient she would 
be rewarded by heavenly sights as well as heavenly sounds. 

One night it came to pass that as the young girl was re- 
posing, her head supported on her elbow, and listening to a 
delightful harmony, the chamber door suddenly opened, and 
from the darkness of her own room she beheld a suite of 
apartments brilliantly illuminated, and sensuous with perfumes ; 
beautiful youths and girls, half clad, such as she had seen in 
the pictures of Guido and Raffaelle, moved to and fro in these 
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apartments, seeming full of joy and happiness: these were the 
ministers to the pleasures of Francesco, who, rich as a king, 
every night revelled in the orgies of Alexander, the wedding 
revels of Lucrezia, and the excesses of Tiberius at Capri. After 
an hour, the door closed, and the seductive vision vanished, 
leaving Beatrice full of trouble and amazement. 

The night following, the same apparition again presented 
itself, only, on this occasion, Francesco Cenci, undressed, 
entered his daughter’s room and invited her to join the féte. 
Hardly knowing what she did, Beatrice yet perceived the 
impropriety of yielding to her father’s wishes: she replied that, 
not seeing her stepmother, Lucrezia Petroni, among all these 
women, she dared not leave her bed to mix with persons who 
were unknown to her. Francesco threatened and prayed, but 
threats and prayers were of no avail. Beatrice wrapped herself 
up in the bedclothes, and obstinately refused to obey. 

The next night she threw herself on her bed without un- 
dressing. At the accustomed hour the door opened, and the 
nocturnal spectacle reappeared. This time, Lucrezia Petroni 
was among the women who passed before Beatrice’s door; 
violence had compelled her to undergo this humiliation. 
Beatrice was too far off to see her blushes and her tears. 
Francesco pointed out her stepmother, whom she had looked 
for in vain the previous evening; and as she could no longer 
make any opposition, he led her, covered with blushes and 
confusion, into the middle of this orgy. 

Beatrice there saw incredible and infamous things. . . 

Nevertheless, she resisted a long time: an inward voice told 
her that this was horrible; but Francesco had the slow per- 
sistence of ademon. To these sights, calculated to stimulate 
her passions, he added heresies designed to warp her mind ; 
he told her that the greatest saints venerated by the Church 
were the issue of fathers and daughters, and in the end Beatrice 
committed a crime without even knowing it to be a sin. 

His brutality then knew no bounds. He forced Lucregia 
and Beatrice to share the same bed, threatening his wife to 
kill her af she disclosed to his daughter by a single word that 
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there was anything odious in such an intercourse. So matters 
went on for about three years. 

At this time Francesco was obliged to make a journey, and 
leave the women alone and free. The first thing Lucrezia did 
was to enlighten Beatrice on the infamy of the life they were 
leading ; they then together prepared a memorial to the pope, 
in which they laid before him a statement of all the blows and 
outrages they had suffered. But, before leaving, Francesco 
Cenci had taken precautions; every person about the pope 
was in his pay, or hoped to be. The petition never reached 
His Holiness, and the two poor women, remembering that 
Clement vir had on a former occasion driven Giacomo, 
Cristoforo, and Rocco from his presence, thought they were 
included in the same proscription, and looked upon themselves 
as abandoned to their fate. 

When matters were in this state, Giacomo, taking advantage 
of his father’s absence, came to pay them a visit with a friend 
of his, an abbé named Guerra: he was a young man of twenty- 
five or twenty-six, belonging to one of the most noble families 
in Rome, of a bold, resolute, and courageous character, and 
idolised by all the Roman ladies for his beauty. To classical 
"features he added blue eyes swimming in poetic sentiment ; his 
hair was long and fair, with chestnut beard and eyebrows; add 
to these attractions a highly educated mind, natural eloquence 
expressed by a musical and penetrating voice, and the reader 
may form some idea of Monsignor the Abbé Guerra. 

No sooner had he seen Beatrice than he fell in love with her. 
On her side, she was not slow to return the sympathy of the 
young priest. The Council of Trent had not been held at that 
time, consequently ecclesiastics were not precluded from 
marriage. It was therefore decided that on the return of 
Francesco the Abbé Guerra should demand the hand of 
Beatrice from her father, and the women, happy in the absence 
of their master, continued to live on, hoping for better things 
to come. 

After three or four months, during which no one knew where 
he was, Francesco returned. The very first night, he wished 
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to resume his intercourse with Beatrice; but she was no longer 
the same person, the timid and submissive child had become 
a girl of decided will; strong in her love for the abbé, she 
resisted alike prayers, threats, and blows. 

The wrath of Francesco fell upon his wife, whom he accused 
of betraying him; he gave her a violent thrashing. Lucrezia 
Petroni was a veritable Roman she-wolf, passionate alike in 
love and vengeance ; she endured all, but pardoned nothing. 

Some days after this, the Abbé Guerra arrived at the Cenci 
palace to carry out what had been arranged. Rich, young, 
noble, and handsome, everything would seem to promise him 
success ; yet he was rudely dismissed by Francesco. The first 
refusal did not daunt him; he returned to the charge a second 
time and yet a third, insisting upon the suitableness of such 
a union. At length Francesco, losing patience, told this 
obstinate lover that a reason existed why Beatrice could be 
neither his wife nor any other man’s. Guerra demanded what 
this reason was. Francesco replied— 

“Because she is my mistress.” 

Monsignor Guerra turned pale at this answer, although at 
first he did not believe a word of it; but when he saw the 
smile with which Francesco Cenci accompanied his words, he 
was compelled to believe that, terrible though it was, the truth 
had been spoken. 

For three days he sought an interview with Beatrice in vain ; 
at length he succeeded in finding her. His last hope was her 
denial of this horrible story: Beatrice confessed all. Hence- 
forth there was no human hope for the two lovers; an 
impassable gulf separated them, They parted bathed in tears, 
promising to love one another always. 

Up to that time the two women had not formed any criminal 
resoultion, and possibly the tragical incident might never have 
happened, had not Francesco one night returned into his 
daughter’s room and violently forced her into the commission 
of fresh crime. Henceforth the doom of Francesco *was 
irrevocably pronounced. 


As we have said, the mind of Beatrice was susceptible to the 
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best and the worst influences: it could attain excellence, and 
descend to guilt. She went and told her mother of the fresh 
outrage she had undergone ; this roused in the heart of the 
other woman the sting of her own wrongs; and, stimulating 
each other’s desire for revenge, they decided upon the murder 
of Francesco. 

Guerra was called in to this council of death. His heart 
was a prey to hatred and revenge. He undertook to com- 
municate with Giacomo Cenci, without whose concurrence 
the women would not act, as he was the head of the family, 
when his father was left out of account. 

Giacomo entered readily into the conspiracy. It will be 
remembered what he had formerly suffered from his father ; 
since that time he had married, and the close-fisted old man 
had left him, with his wife and children, to languish in poverty. 
Guerra’s house was selected to meet in and concert matters. 
Giacomo hired a sbirro named Marzio, and Guerra a second 
named Olympio. 

Both these men had private reasons for committing the 
crime—one being actuated by love, the otherby hatred. Marzio, 
who was in the service of Giacomo, had often seen Beatrice, 
and loved her, but with that silent and hopeless love which 
devours the soul. When he conceived that the proposed crime 
would draw him nearer to Beatrice, he accepted his part in it 
without any demur. 

As for Olympio, he hated Francesco, because the latter had 
caused him to lose the post of castellan of Rocco Petrella, a 
fortified stronghold in the kingdom of Naples, belonging to 
Prince Colonna. Almost every year Francesco Cenci spent 
some months at Rocco Petrella with his family; for Prince 
Colonna, a noble and magnificent but needy prince, had 
much esteem for Francesco, whose purse he found extremely 
useful. It had so happened that Francesco, being dissatisfied 
with Olympio, complained about him to Prince Colonna, and 
he was dismissed. 

After several consultations between the Cenci family, the abbé 
and the sbirri, the following plan of action was decided upon. 
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The period when Francesco Cenci was accustomed to go to 
Rocco Petrella was approaching : it was arranged that Olympio, 
conversant with the district and its inhabitants, should collect 
a party of a dozen Neapolitan bandits, and conceal them in a 
forest through which the travellers would have to pass. Upon 
a given signal, the whole family were to be seized and carried 
off. A heavy ransom was to be demanded, and the sons were 
to be sent back to Rome to raise the sum; but, under pretext 
of inability to do so, they were to allow the time fixed by the 
bandits to lapse, when Francesco was to be put to death. Thus 
all suspicions of a plot would be avoided, and the real assassins 
would escape justice. 

This well devised scheme was nevertheless unsuccessful. 
When Francesco left Rome, the scout sent in advance by the 
conspirators could not find the bandits; the latter, not being 
warned beforehand, failed to come down before the passage of 
the travellers, who arrived safe and sound at Rocco Petrella. 
The bandits, after having patrolled the road in vain, came to 
the conclusion that their prey had escaped, and, unwilling to 
stay any longer in a place where they had already spent a week, 
went off in quest of better luck elsewhere. 

Francesco had in the meantime settled down in the fortress, 
and, to be more free to tyrannise over Lucrezia and Beatrice, 
sent back to Rome Giacomo and his two other sons. He 
then recommenced his infamous attempts upon Beatrice, and 
with such persistence, that she resolved herself to accomplish 
the deed which at first she desired to entrust to other hands. 

Olympio and Marzio, who had nothing to fear from justice, 
remained lurking about the castle; one day Beatrice saw them 
from a window, and made signs that she had something to 
communicate to them. The same night Olympio, who having 
been castellan knew all the approaches to the fortress, made 
his way there with his companion. Beatrice awaited them at a 
window which looked on to a secluded courtyard ; she gave 
them letters which she had written to her brother and to 
Monsignor Guerra. The former was to approve, as he had 
done before, the murder of their father; for she would do 
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nothing without his sanction. As for Monsignor Guerra, he 
was to pay Olympio a thousand piastres, half the stipulated 
sum ; Marzio acting out of pure love for Beatrice, whom he 
worshipped as a Madonna; which observing, the girl gave him 
a handsome scarlet mantle, trimmed with gold lace, telling him 
to wear it for love of her. As for the remaining moiety, it was 
to be paid when the death of the old man had placed his wife 
and daughter in possession of his fortune. 

The two sbirri departed, and the imprisoned conspirators 
anxiously awaited their return. On the day fixed, they were 
seen again. Monsignor Guerra had paid the thousand piastres, 
and Giacomo had given his consent. Nothing now stood in 
the way of the execution of this terrible deed, which was fixed 
for the 8th of September, the day of the Nativity of the Virgin ; 
but Signora Lucrezia, a very devout person, having noticed 
this circumstance, would not be a party to the committal of a 
double sin; the matter was therefore deferred till the next 
day, the oth. 

That evening, the 9th of September 1598, the two women, 
supping with the old man, mixed some narcotic with his wine 
so adroitly that, suspicious though he was, he never detected 
it, and having swallowed the potion, soon fell into a deep sleep. 

The evening previous, Marzio and Olympiohad been admitted 
into the castle, where they had lain concealed all night and all 
day ; for, as will be remembered, the assassination would have 
been effected the day before had it not been for the religious 
scruples of Signora Lucrezia Petroni. Towards midnight, 
Beatrice fetched them out of their hiding-place, and took them 
to her father’s chamber, the door of which she herself opened. 
The assassins entered, and the two women awaited the issue in 
the room adjoining. 

After a moment, seeing the sbirri reappear pale and nerveless, 
shaking their heads without speaking, they at once inferred 
that nothing had been done. 

‘What is the matter?” cried Beatrice; ‘and what hinders 
your” 

“It is a cowardly act,” replied the assassins, “to kill a poor 





_ 4d man in his sleep. At the thought of his age, we were 
struck with pity.” 

«Then Beatrice disdainfully raised her head, and in a deep 

firm voice thus reproached them :— 

“Is it possible that you, who pretend to be brave and strong, 
have not courage enough to killa sleeping old man? How 
would it be if he were awake? And thus you steal our money ! 
Very well: since your cowardice compels me to do so, I will 
kill my father myself; but you will not long survive him.” 

Hearing these words, the sbirri felt ashamed of their irresolu- 
tion, and, indicating by signs that they would fulfil their 
compact, they entered the room, accompanied by the two 
women. As they had said, a ray of moonlight shone through 
the open window, and brought into prominence the tranquil 
face of the old man, the sight of whose white hair had so 
affected them. 

This time they showed no mercy. One of them carried 
two great nails, such as those portrayed in pictures of the 
Crucifixion; the other bore a mallet: the first placed a nail 
upright over one of the old man’s eyes ; the other struck it with 
the hammer, and drove it into his head. The throat was 
pierced in the same way with the second nail; and thus the. 
guilty soul, stained throughout its career with crimes of violence, 
was in its turn violently torn from the body, which lay writhing 
on the floor where it had rolled. 

The young girl then, faithful to her word, handed the sbirri 
a large purse containing the rest of the sum agreed upon, and 
they left. 

When they found themselves alone, the women drew the 
nails out of the wounds, wrapped the corpse in a sheet, and 
dragged it through the rooms towards a small rampart, intending 
‘to throw it down into a garden which had been allowed to run 
to waste. They hoped that the old man’s death would be 
attributed to his having accidentally fallen off the terrace on 
his way in the dark to a closet at the end of the gallery. But 
their strength failed them when they reached the door of the 
last room, and, while resting there, Lucrezia perceived the two 
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boy died. Of the five brothers there only remained Giacomo, 
the eldest, and Bernardo, the youngest but one. Nothing 
prevented them from escaping to Venice or Florence; but 
they remained quietly in Rome. 

Meantime Monsignor Guerra received private information 
that, shortly before the death of Francesco, Marzio and Olympio 
had been seen prowling round the castle, and that the 
Neapolitan police had received orders to arrest them. 

The monsignor was a most wary man, and very difficult to 
catch napping when warned in time. He immediately hired 
two other sbirri to assassinate Marzio and Olympio. The one 
commissioned to put Olympio out of the way came across him 
at Terni, and conscientiously did his work with a poniard, but 
Marzio’s man unfortunately arrived at Naples too late, and 
found his bird already in the hands of the police. 

He was put to the torture, and confessed everything. His 
deposition was sent to Rome, whither he shortly afterwards 
followed it, to be confronted with the accused. Warrants were 
immediately issued for the arrest of Giacomo, Bernardo, 
Lucrezia, and Beatrice ; they were at first confined in the Cenci 
palace under a strong guard, but the proofs against them 
becoming stronger and stronger, they were removed to the 
castle of Corte Savella, where they were confronted with 
Marzio; but they obstinately denied both any complicity in 
the crime and any knowledge of the assassin. Beatrice, above 
all, displayed the greatest assurance, demanding to be the first 
to be confronted with Marzio, whose mendacity she affirmed 
with such calm dignity, that he, more than ever smitten by her 
beauty, determined, since he could not live for her, to save her 
by his death. Consequently, he declared all his statements to 
be false, and asked forgiveness from God and from Beatrice ; 
neither threats nor tortures could make him recant, and he 
died firm in his denial, under frightful tortures. The Cenci 
then thought themselves safe. 

God’s justice, however, still pursued them. The sbirro who 
had killed Olympio happened to be arrested for another crime, 
and, making a clean breast, confessed that he had been employed 
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by Monsignor Guerra to put out of the way a fellow-assassin 
named Olympio, who knew too many of the monsignor’s secrets. 

Luckily for himself, Monsignor Guerra heard of this oppor- 
tunely. A man of infinite resource, he lost not a moment in 
timid or irresolute plans, but as it happened that at the very 
moment when he was warned, the charcoal dealer who supplied 
his house with fuel was at hand, he sent for him, purchased 
his silence with a handsome bribe, and then, buying for almost 
their weight in gold the dirty old clothes which he wore, he 
assumed these, cut off all his beautiful cherished fair hair, 
stained his beard, smudged his face, bought two asses, laden 
with charcoal, and limped up and down the streets of 
Rome, crying, ‘Charcoal! charcoal!” Then, whilst all the 
detectives were hunting high and low for him, he got out of 
the city, met a company of merchants under escort, joined 
them, and reached Naples, where he embarked. What ulti- 
mately became of him was never known; it has been asserted, 
but without confirmation, that he succeeded in reaching France, 
and enlisted in a Swiss regiment in the pay of Henry tv. 

The confession of the sbirro and the disappearance of 
Monsignor Guerra left no moral doubt of the guilt of the 
Cenci. They were consequently sent from the castle to the 
prison ; the two brothers, when put to the torture, broke down 
and confessed their guilt. MLucrezia Petroni’s full habit of 
body rendered her unable to bear the torture of the rope, and 
on being suspended in the air begged to be lowered, when she 
confessed all she knew. 

As for Beatrice, she continued unmoved; neither promises 
threats, nor torture had any effect upon her; she bore every- 
thing unflinchingly, and the judge Ulysse Moscati himself, 
famous though he was in such matters, failed to draw from her 
a single incriminating word. Unwilling to take any further 
responsibility, he referred the case to Clement vir; and the 
pope, conjecturing that the judge had been too lenient in 
applying the torture to a young and beautiful noble Roman 
lady, took it out of his hands and entrusted it to another judge, 
whose severity and insensibility to emotion were undisputed. 
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This latter reopened the whole interrogatory, and as Beatrice 
up to that time had only been subjected to the ordinary torture, 
he gave instructions to apply both the ordinary and extra- 
ordinary. This was the rope and pulley, one of the most terrible 
inventions ever devised by the most ingenious of tormentors. 

To make the nature of this horrid torture plain to our readers, 
we give a detailed description of it, adding an extract of the 
presiding judge’s report of the case, taken from the Vatican 
manuscripts, 

Of the various forms of torture then used in Rome the most 
common were the whistle, the fire, the sleepless, and the rope. 

The mildest, the torture of the whistle, was used only in the 
case of children and old persons ; it consisted in thrusting be- 
tween the nails and the flesh reeds cut in the shape of whistles. 

The fire, frequently employed before the invention of the 
sleepless torture, was simply roasting the soles of the feet be- 
fore a hot fire. 

The sleepless torture, invented by Marsilius, was worked by 
forcing the accused into an angular frame of wood about five 
feet high, the sufferer being stripped and his arms tied behind 
his back to the frame; two men, relieved every five hours, sat 
beside him, and roused him the moment he closed his eyes. 
Mazssilius says he has never found a man proof against this 
torture ; but here he claims more than he is justly entitled to. 
Farinacci states that, out of one hundred accused persons 
subjected to it, five only refused to confess—a very satisfactory 
result for the inventor. 

Lastly comes the torture of the rope and pulley, the most in 
vogue of all, and known in other Latin countries as the 
strappado. 

It was divided into three degrees of intensity—the slight, 
the severe, and the very severe. 

The first, or slight torture, which consisted mainly in the 
apprehensions it caused, comprised the threat of severe torture, 
introduction into the torture chamber, stripping, and the tying 
of the rope in readiness for its appliance. To increase the terror 
these preliminaries excited, a pang of physical pain was added 
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by tightening a cord round the wrists. This often sufficed to 
extract a confession from women or men of highly strung nerves. 

The second degree, or severe torture, consisted in fastening 
the sufferer, stripped naked, and his hands tied behind his 
back, by the wrists to one end of a rope passed round a pulley 
bolted into the vaulted ceiling, the other end being attached to 
a windlass, by turning which he could be hoisted into the air, 
and dropped again, either slowly or with a jerk, as ordered by 
the judge. The suspension generally lasted during the recital 
of a Pater Noster, an Ave Maria, or a Miserere; if the accused 
persisted in his denial, it was doubled. This second degree, the 
last of the ordinary torture, was put in practice when the crime 
appeared reasonably probable but was not absolutely proved. 

The third, or very severe, the first of the extraordinary forms 
of torture, was so called when the sufferer, having hung sus- 
pended by the wrists, for sometimes a whole hour, was swung 
about by the executioner, either like the pendulum of a clock, 
or by elevating him with the windlass and dropping him to 
within a foot or two of the ground. If he stood this torture, a 
thing almost unheard of, seeing that it cut the flesh of the wrist 
to the bone and dislocated the limbs, weights were attached to 
the feet, thus doubling the torture. This last form of torture 
was only applied when an atrocious crime had been proved to 
have been committed upon a sacred person, such as a priest, a 
cardinal, a prince, or an eminent and learned man. 

Having seen that Beatrice was sentenced to the torture 
ordinary and extraordinary, and having explained the nature of 
these tortures, we proceed to quote the official report :— 

‘And as in reply to every question she would confess 
nothing, we caused her to be taken by two officers and led 
from the prison to the torture chamber, where the torturer was 
in attendance ; there, after cutting off her hair, he made her sit 
on a small stool, undressed her, pulled off her shoes, tied her 
hands behind her back, fastened them to a rope passed over a 
pulley bolted into the ceiling of the aforesaid chamber, and 
wound up at the other end by a four lever windlass, worked by 
two men. 
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‘‘ Before hoisting her from the ground we again interrogated 
her touching the aforesaid parricide; but notwithstanding the 
confessions of her brother and her stepmother, which were 
again produced, bearing their signatures, she persisted in 
denying everything, saying, ‘Haul me about and do what 
you like with me; I have spoken the truth, and will tell you 
nothing else, even if I were torn to pieces.’ 

‘‘Upon this we had her hoisted in the air by the wrists to 
the height of about two feet from the ground, while we recited 
a Pater Noster; and then again questioned her as to the facts 
and circumstances of the aforesaid parricide; but she would 
make no further answer, only saying, ‘You are killing me! 
You are killing me!’ 

‘‘ We then raised her to the elevation of four feet, and began 
an Ave Maria. But before our prayer was half finished she 
fainted away, or pretended to do so. 

““We caused a bucketful of water to be thrown over her 
head ; feeling its coolness, she recovered consciousness, and 
cried, ‘My God! I am dead! You are killing me! My 
God!’ But this was all she would say. 

‘*We then raised her higher still, and recited a Miserere, 
during which, instead of joining in the prayer, she shook con- 
vulsively and cried several times, ‘My God! My God!’ 

‘‘ Again questioned as to the aforesaid parricide, she would 
confess nothing, saying only that she was innocent, and then 
again fainted away. 

‘‘We caused more water to be thrown over her; then she 
recovered her senses, opened her eyes, and cried, ‘O cursed 
executioners! You are killing me! You are killing me!’ 
But nothing more would she say. 

“Seeing which, and that she persisted in her denial, we 
ordered the torturer to proceed to the torture by jerks. 

‘“* He accordingly hoisted her ten feet from the ground, and 
when there we enjoined her to tell the truth; but whether she 
would not or could not speak, she answered only by a motion 
of the head indicating that she could say nothing. 

‘Seeing which, we made a sign to the executioner to let go 
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the rope, and she fell with all her weight from the height of 
ten feet to that of two feet; her arms, from the shock, were 
dislocated from their sockets; she uttered a loud cry, and 
swooned away. 

“We again caused water to be dashed in her face; she 
returned to herself, and again cried out, ‘ Infamous assassins ! 
You are killing me; but were you to tear out my arms, I 
would tell you nothing else.’ 

“Upon this, we ordered a weight of fifty pounds to be 
fastened to her feet. But at this moment the door opened, 
and many voices cried, ‘Enough! Enough! Do not torture 
her any more !’” 

These voices were those of Giacomo, Bernardo, and Lucrezia 
Petroni. The judges, perceiving the obstinacy of Beatrice, 
had ordered that the accused, who had been separated for five 
months, should be confronted. 

They advanced into the torture chamber, and seeing Beatrice 
hanging by the wrists, her arms disjointed, and covered with 
blood, Giacomo cried out— 

“The sin is committed; nothing further remains but to 
save our souls by repentance, undergo death courageously, and 
not suffer you to be thus tortured.” 

Then said Beatrice, shaking her head as if to cast off grief— 

“Do you then wish to die? Since you wish it, be it so.” 

Then turning to the officers— 

“Untie me,” said she, “read the examination to me; and 
what I have to confess, I will confess; what I have to deny, I 
will deny.” 

Beatrice was then lowered and untied ; a barber reduced the 
dislocation of her arms in the usual manner; the examination 
was read over to her, and, as she had promised, she made a 
full confession. 

After this confession, at the request of the two brothers, they 
were all confined in the same prison; but the next day 
Giacomo and Bernardo were taken to the cells of Tordinona ; 
as for the women, they remained where they were. 

The pope was so horrified on reading the particulars of the 
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crime contained in the confessions, that he ordered the culprits 
to be dragged by wild horses through the streets of Rome. 
But so barbarous a sentence shocked the public mind, so 
much so that many persons of princely rank petitioned the 
Holy Father on their knees, imploring him to reconsider his 
decree, or at least allow the accused to be heard in their 
defence. 

“Tell me,” replied Clement vin, “did they give their un- 
happy father time to be heard in his own defence, when they 
slew him in so merciless and degrading a fashion ?” 

At length, overcome by so many entreaties, he respited 
them for three days. 

The most eloquent and skilful advocates in Rome immedi- 
ately busied themselves in preparing pleadings for so emotional 
a case, and on the day fixed for hearing appeared before His 
Holiness. 

The first pleader was Nicolo‘degli Angeli, who spoke with such 
force and eloquence that the pope, alarmed at the effect he was 
producing among the audience, passionately interrupted him. 

“‘Are there then to be found,” he indignantly cried, 
“among the Roman nobility children capable of killing their 
parents, and among Roman lawyers men capable of speaking 
in their defence? This is a thing we should never have 
believed, nor even for a moment supposed it possible !” 

All were silent upon this terrible rebuke, except Farinacci, 
who, nerving himself with a strong sense of duty, replied 
respectfully but firmly— 

“Most Holy Father, we are not here to defend criminals, 
but to save the innocent ; for if we succeeded in proving that 
any of the accused acted in self-defence, I hope that they will 
be exonerated in the eyes of your Holiness; for just as the 
law provides for cases in which the father may legally kill the 
child, so this holds good in the converse. We will therefore 
continue our pleadings on receiving leave from your Holiness 
to do so.” 

Clement vir then showed himself as patient as he had 
previously been hasty, and heard the argument of -Farinacci, 
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who pleaded that Francesco Cenci had lost all the rights of a 
father from the day that he violated his daughter. In support 
of his contention he wished to put in the memorial sent by 
Beatrice to His Holiness, petitioning him, as her sister had 
done, to remove her from the paternal roof and place her in a 
convent. Unfortunately, this petition had disappeared, and not- 
withstanding the minutest search among the papal documents, 
no trace of it could be found. 

The pope had all the pleadings collected, and dismissed the 
advocates, who then retired, excepting d’Altierl, who knelt 
before him, saying— 

“Most Holy Father, I humbly ask pardon for appearing 
before you in this case, but I had no choice in the matter, being 
the advocate of the poor.” 

The pope kindly raised him, saying— 

“Go; we are not surprised at your conduct, but at that of 
others, who protect and defend criminals.” 

As the pope took a great interest in this case, he sat up all 
night over it, studying it with Cardinal di San Marcello, a man 
of much acumen and great experience in criminal cases. 
Then, having summed it up, he sent a draft of his opinion to 
the advocates, who read it with great satisfaction, and enter- 
tained hopes that the lives of the convicted persons would be 
spared ; for the evidence all went to prove that even if the 
children had taken their father’s life, all the provocation came 
from him, and that Beatrice in particular had been dragged 
into the part she had taken in this crime by the tyranny, 
wickedness, and brutality of her father. Under the influence 
of these considerations the pope mitigated the severity of their 
prison life, and even allowed the prisoners to hope that their 
lives would not be forfeited. 

Amidst the general feeling of relief afforded to the public by 
these favours, another tragical event changed the papal mind 
and frustrated all his humane intentions. This was the 
atrocious murder of the Marchese di Santa Croce, a man 
seventy years of age, by his son Paolo, who stabbed him with 
a dagger in fifteen or twenty places, because the father would 
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not promise to make Paolo his sole heir, The murderer fled 
and escaped. 

Clement vii was horror-stricken at the increasing frequency 
of this crime of parricide: for the moment, however, he was 
unable to take action, having to go to Monte Cavallo to con- 
secrate a cardinal titular bishop in the church of Santa Maria 
degli Angeli; but the day following, on Friday the roth 
of September 1599, at eight o’clock in the morning, he 
summoned Monsignor Taverna, governor of Rome, and said ° 
to him— 

“Monsignor, we place in your hands the Cenci case, that you 
may carry out the sentence as speedily as possible.” 

On his return to his palace, after leaving His Holiness, the 
governor convened a meeting of all the criminal judges in the 
city, the result of the council being that all the Cenci were 
condemned to death. 

The final sentence was immediately known; and as this 
unhappy family inspired a constantly increasing interest, many 
cardinals spent the whole of the night either on horseback or 
in their carriages, making interest that, at least so far as the 
women were concerned, they should be put to death privately 
and in the prison, and that a free pardon should be granted to 
Bernardo, a poor lad only fifteen years of age, who, guiltless of 
any participation in the crime, yet found himself involved in 
its consequences. The one who interested himself most in the 
case was Cardinal Sforza, who nevertheless failed to elicit a 
single gleam of hope, so obdurate was His Holiness. At 
length Farinacci, working on the papal conscience, succeeded, 
after long and urgent entreaties, and|only at the last moment, 
that the life of Bernardo should be spared. 

From Friday evening the members of the brotherhood of 
the Conforteria had gathered at the two prisons of Corte 
Savella and Tordinona. The preparations for the closing 
scene of the tragedy had occupied workmen on. the bridge 
of Sant’ Angelo all night ; and it was not till five o’clock in 
the morning that the registrar entered the cell of Lucrezia and , 
Beatrice to read their sentences to them. 
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Both were sleeping, calm in the belief of a reprieve. The 
registrar woke them, and told them that, judged by man, they 
must now prepare to appear before God. 

Beatrice was at first thunderstruck: she seemed paralysed 
and speechless; then she rose from bed, and staggering as if 
intoxicated, recovered her speech, uttering despairing cries. 
Lucrezia heard the tidings with more firmness, and proceeded 
to dress herself to go to the chapel, exhorting Beatrice to 
resignation; but she, raving, wrung her hands and struck 
her head against the wall, shrieking, “To die! to die! Am I 
to die-unprepared, on a scaffold! ona gibbet! My God! my 
God!” This fit led to a terrible paroxysm, after which the 
exhaustion of her body enabled her mind to recover its balance, 
and from that moment she became an angel of humility and 
an example of resignation. 

Her first request was for a notary to make her will. This 
was immediately complied with, and on his arrival she dic- 
tated its provisions with much calmness and precision. Its 
last clause desired her interment in the church of San Pietro 
in Montorio, for which she always had a strong attachment, as 
it commanded a view of her father’s palace. She bequeathed 
five hundred crowns to the nuns of the order of the Stigmata, 
_and ordered that her dowry, amounting to fifteen thousand 
crowns, should be distributed in marriage portions to fifty poor 
girls. She selected the foot of the high altar as the place 
where she wished to be buried, over which hung the beautiful 
picture of the Transfiguration, so often admired by her during 
her life. 

Following her example, Lucrezia in her turn disposed of her 
property: she desired to be buried in the church of San 
Giorgio di Velobre, and left thirty-two thousand crowns to 
charities, with other pious legacies. Having settled their 
earthly affairs, they joined in prayer, reciting psalms, litanies, 
and prayers for the dying. 

At eight o’clock they confessed, heard mass, and received 
the sacraments ; after which Beatrice, observing to her step- 
mother that the rich dresses they wore were out of place ona 
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shoulders and covered her violet frock; white slippers with 
high heels, ornamented with gold rosettes and cherry-coloured 
fringe. The arms of both were untrammelled, except for a 
thin slack cord which left their hands free to carry a crucifix 
and a handkerchief. 

During the night a lofty scaffold had been erected on the 
bridge of Sant’ Angelo, and the plank and block were placed 
thereon. Above the block was hung, from a large cross 
beam, a ponderous axe, which, guided by two grooves, fell 
with its whole weight at the touch of a spring. 

In this formation the procession wended its way towards the 
bridge of Sant’ Angelo. Lucrezia, the more broken down of the 
two, wept bitterly; but Beatrice was firm and unmoved. On 
arriving at the open space before the bridge, the women were 
led into a chapel, where they were shortly joined by Giacomo 
and Bernardo; they remained together for a few moments, | 
when the brothers were led away to the scaffold, although one 
was to be executed last, and the other was pardoned. But 
when they had mounted the platform, Bernardo fainted a 
second time; and as the executioner was approaching to his 
assistance, some of the crowd, supposing that his object was 
to decapitate him, cried loudly, ‘‘He is pardoned!” The 
executioner reassured them by seating Bernardo near the 
block, Giacomo kneeling on the other side. 

Then the executioner descended, entered the chapel, and 
reappeared leading Lucrezia, who was the first to suffer. At 
the foot of the scaffold he tied her hands behind her back, 
tore open the top of her corsage so as to uncover her shoulders, 
gave her the crucifix to kiss, and led her to the step ladder. 
which she ‘ascended with great difficulty, on account of her 
extreme stoutness ; then, on her reaching the platform, he re- 
moved the veil which covered her head. On this exposure of 
her features to the immense crowd, Lucrezia shuddered from 
head to foot ; then, her eyes full of tears, she cried with a loud 
voice— 

“O my God, have mercy upon me; and do you, brethren, 
pray for my soul!” 
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Having uttered these words, not knowing what was required 
of her, she turned to Alessandro, the chief executioner, and 
asked what she was to do: he told her to bestride the 
plank and lie prone upon it; which she did with great trouble 
and timidity ; but as she was unable, on account of the full- 
ness of her bust, to lay her neck upon the block, this had to 
be raised by placing a billet of wood underneath it; all this 
time the poor woman, suffering even more from shame than 
from fear, was kept in suspense; at length, when she was 
properly adjusted, the executioner touched the spring, the 
knife fell, and the decapitated head, falling on the platform of 
the scaffold, bounded two or three times in the air, to the 
general horror; the executioner then seized it, showed it to 
the multitude, and wrapping it in black taffetas, placed it with 
the body on a bier at the foot of the scaffold. 

Whilst arrangements were being made for the decapitation 
of Beatrice, several stands, full of spectators, broke down; 
some people were killed by this accident, and still more lamed 
and injured. 

The machine being now rearranged and washed, the 
executioner returned to the chapel to take charge of Beatrice, 
who, on seeing the sacred crucifix, said some prayers for her 
soul, and on her hands being tied, cried out, ‘God grant that 
you be binding this body unto corruption, and loosing this 
soul unto life eternal!” She then arose, proceeded to the plat- 
form, where she devoutly kissed the stigmata ; then, leaving her 
slippers at the foot of the scaffold, she nimbly ascended the 
ladder, and, instructed beforehand, promptly lay down on the 
plank, without exposing her naked shoulders. But her pre- 
cautions to shorten the bitterness of death were of no avail, 
for the pope, knowing her impetuous disposition, and fearing 
lest she might be led into the commission of some sin between 
absolution and death, had given orders that the moment 
Beatrice was extended on the scaffold a signal gun should be 
fired from the castle of Sant’ Angelo; which was done, to the 
great astonishment of everybody, including Beatrice herself, 
who, not expecting this explosion, raised herself almost upright ; 
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the pope meanwhile, who was praying at Monte Cavallo, gave 
her absolution i” avrticulo mortis. About five minutes thus 
passed, during which the sufferer waited with her head replaced 
on the block ; at length, when the executioner judged that the 
absolution had been given, he released the spring, and the 
axe fell. 

A gruesome sight was then afforded: whilst the head bounced 
away on one side of the block, on the other the body rose erect, 
as if about to step backwards; the executioner exhibited the 
head, and disposed of it and the body as before. He wished to 
place Beatrice’s body with that of her stepmother, but the brother- 
hood of Mercy took it out of his hands, and as one of them was 
attempting to lay it on the bier, it slipped}from him and fell 
from the scaffold to the ground below ; the dress being partially 
torn from the body, which was so besmeared with dust and 
blood that much time was occupied in washing it. Poor 
Bernardo was so overcome by this horrible scene that he 
swooned away for the third time, and it was necessary to revive 
him with stimulants to witness the fate of his elder brother. 

The turn of Giacomo at length arrived : he had witnessed the 
death of his stepmother and his sister, and his clothes were 
covered with their blood ; the executioner approached him and 
tere off his cloak, exposing his bare breast covered with the 
wounds caused by the grip of red-hot pincers ; in this state, and 
half naked, he rose to his feet, and turning to his brother, said— 

‘‘ Bernardo, if in my examination I have compromised and 
accused you, I have done so falsely, and although I have already 
disavowed this declaration, I repeat, at the moment of appear- 
ing before God, that you are innocent, and that it is a cruel 
abuse of justice to compel you to witness this frightful - 
spectacle,” 

The executioner then made him kneel down, bound his legs 
to one of the beams erected on the scaffold, and having 
bandaged his eyes, shattered his head with a blow of his mallet ; 
then, in the sight of all, he hacked his body into four quarters. 
The official party then left, taking with them Bernardo, ‘who, 
being in a state of high fever, was bled and put to bed. 
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The corpses of the two ladies were laid out each on its bier 
under the statue of St. Paul, at the foot of the bridge, with four 
torches of white wax, which burned till four o’clock in the after- 
noon ; then, along with the remains of Giacomo, they were taken 
to the church of San Giovanni Decollato ; finally, about nine in 
the evening, the body of Beatrice, covered with flowers, and 
attired in the dress worn at her execution, was carried to the 
church of San Pietro in Montorio, with fifty lighted torches, and 
followed by the brethren of the order of the Stigmata and all 
the Franciscan monks in Rome; there, agreeably to her wish, 
it was buried at the foot of the high altar. 

The same evening Signora Lucrezia was interred, as she had 
desired to be, in the church of San Giorgio di Velobre. 

All Rome may be said to have been present at this tragedy, 
carriages, horses, foot people, and cars crowding as it were upon 
one another. The day was unfortunately so hot, and the sun 
so scorching, that many persons fainted, others returned home 
stricken with fever, and some even died during the night, owing 
to sunstroke from exposure during the three hours occupied by 
the execution. 

The Tuesday following, the 14th of September, being the Feast 
of the Holy Cross, the brotherhood of San Marcello, by special 
licence of the pope, set at liberty the unhappy Bernardo Cenci, 
with the condition of paying within the year two thousand 
five hundred Roman crowns to the brotherhood of the most 
Holy Trinity of Pope Sixtus, as may be found to-day recorded 
in their archives. 


Having now seen the tomb, if you desire to form a more 
vivid impression of the principal actors in this tragedy than can 
be derived from a narrative, pay a visit to the Barberini Gallery, 
where you will see, with five other masterpieces by Guido, the 
portrait of Beatrice, taken, some say the night before her execu- 
tion, others during her progress to the scaffold ; it is the head 
of a lovely girl, wearing a headdress composed of a turban with 
a lappet. The hair is of a rich fair chestnut hue ; the dark eyes 
are moistened with recent tears; a perfectly formed nose sur- 
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mounts an infantile mouth; unfortunately, the loss of tone in 
the picture since it was painted has destroyed the original fair 
complexion. The age of the subject may be twenty, or perhaps 
twenty-two years. 

Near this portrait is that of Lucrezia Petroni: the small head 
indicates a person below the middle height ; the attributes are 
those of a Roman matron in her pride; her high complexion, 
graceful contour, straight nose, black eyebrows, and expression 
at the same time imperious and voluptuous indicate this char- 
acter to the life ; a smile still seems to linger on the charming 
dimpled cheeks and perfect mouth mentioned by the chronicler, 
and her face is exquisitely framed by luxuriant curls falling from 
her forehead in graceful profusion. 

As for Giacomo and Bernardo, as no portraits of them are in 
existence, we are obliged to gather an idea of their appearance 
from the manuscript which has enabled us to compile this 
sanguinary history; they are thus described by the eye-witness 
of the closing scene :— 

Giacomo was short, well-made and strong, with black hair 
and beard ; he appeared to be about twenty-six years of age. 

Poor Bernardo was the image of his sister, so nearly re- 
sembling her, that when he mounted the scaffold his long hair 
and girlish face led people to suppose him to be Beatrice her- 
self: he might be fourteen or fifteen years of age, 

The peace of God be with them ! 
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JOAN OF NAPLES 
1343-1382 
CHAPTER I 


N the night of the 15th of January 1343, while the 
inhabitants of Naples lay wrapped in peaceful slumber, 
they were suddenly awakened by the bells of the three 
hundred churches that this thrice blessed capital contains. 
In the midst of the disturbance caused by so rude a call the 
first thought in the mind of all was that the town was on fire, 
or that the army of some enemy had mysteriously landed under 
cover of night and would put the citizens to the edge of the 
sword. But the doleful, intermittent sounds of all these bells, 
which disturbed the silence at regular and distant intervals, 
were an invitation to the faithful to pray for a passing soul, 
and it was soon evident that no disaster threatened the town, 
but that the king alone was in danger. 

Indeed, it had been plain for several days past that the 
greatest uneasiness prevailed in Castel Nuovo; the officers of 
the crown were assembled regularly twice a day, and persons of 
importance, whose right it was to make their way into the 
king’s apartments, came out evidently bowed down with grief. 
But although the king’s death was regarded as a misfortune 
that nothing could avert, yet the whole town, on learning for 
certain of the approach of his last hour, was affected with a 
sincere grief, easily understood when one learns that the man 
about to die, after a reign of thirty-three years, eight months, 
and a few days, was Robert of Anjou, the most wise, just, 
and glorious king who had oe sat on the throne of Sicily. 
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And so he carried with him to the tomb the eulogies and 
regrets of all his subjects. 

Soldiers would speak with enthusiasm of the long wars he had 
waged with Frederic and Peter of Aragon, against Henry vil 
and Louis of Bavaria, and felt their hearts beat high remem- 
bering the glories of campaigns in Lombardy and Tuscany ; 
priests would gratefully extol his constant defence of the papacy 
against Ghibelline attacks, and the founding of convents, 
hospitals, and churches throughout his kingdom; in the world 
of letters he was regarded as the most learned king in Christen- 
dom; Petrarch, indeed, would receive the poet’s crown from 
no other hand, and had spent three consecutive days answering 
all the questions that Robert had deigned to ask him on every 
topic of human knowledge. The men of law, astonished by 
the wisdom of those laws which now enriched the Neapolitan 
code, had dubbed him the Solomon of their day; the nobles 
applauded him for protecting their ancient privileges, and the 
people were eloquent of his clemency, piety, and mildness, In 
a word, priests and soldiers, philosophers and poets, nobles 
and peasants, trembled when they thought that the govern- 
ment was to fall into the hands of a foreigner and of a young 
girl, recalling those words of Robert, who, as he followed in 
the funeral train of Charles, his only son, turned as he reached 
the threshold of the church and sobbingly exclaimed to his 
barons about him, “This day the crown has fallen from my 
head: alas for me! alas for you!” 

Now that the bells were ringing for the dying moments of 
the good king, every mind was full of these prophetic words: 
women prayed fervently to God; men from all parts of the 
town bent their steps towards the royal palace to get the 
earliest and most authentic news, and after waiting some. 
moments, passed in exchanging sad reflections, were obliged 
to return as they had come, since nothing that went on in the 
privacy of the family found its way outside: the castle was 
plunged in complete darkness, the drawbridge was raised as 
usual, and the guards were at their post. 

Yet if our readers care to be present at the death of the 
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nephew of Saint Louis and the grandson of Charles of Anjou, 
we may conduct them into the chamber of the dying man. 
An alabaster lamp suspended from the ceiling serves to light 
the vast and sombre room, with walls draped in black velvet 
sewn with golden fleur-de-lys. Near the wall which faces the 
two entrance doors that at this moment are both shut close, 
there stands beneath a brocaded canopy an ebony bed, 
supported on four twisted columns carved with symbolic 
figures. The king, after a struggle with a violent paroxysm, 
has fallen swooning in the arms of his confessor and his doctor, 
who each hold one of his dying hands, feeling his pulse anxiously 
and exchanging looks of intelligence. At the foot of the bed 
stands a woman about fifty years of age, her hands clasped, 
her eyes raised to heaven, in an attitude of resigned grief: this 
woman is the queen. No tears dim her eyes: her sunken 
cheek has that waxen yellow tinge that one sees on the bodies 
of saints preserved by miracle. In her look is that mingling 
of calm and suffering that points to a soul at once tried by 
sorrow and imbued with religion. After the lapse of an 
hour, while no movement had disturbed the profound silence 
which reigned about the bed of death, the king trembled 
slightly, opened his eyes, and endeavoured feebly to raise 
his head. Then thanking the physician and priest with a 
smile, who had both hastened to arrange his pillows, he begged 
the queen to come near, and told her in a low voice that he 
would speak with her a moment alone. The doctor and con- 
fessor retired, deeply bowing, and the king followed them with 
his eyes up to the moment when one of the doors closed 
behind them. He passed his hand across his brow, as though 
seeking to collect his thoughts, and rallying all his forces for 
the supreme effort, pronounced these words :— 

“What I must say to you, Sancha, has no concern with those 
two good persons who were here a moment ago: their task is 
ended. One has done all for my body that human science 
could teach him, and all that has come of it is that my death 
is yet a little deferred; the other has now absolved me of all 
my sins, and assured me of God’s forgiveness, yet cannot keep 
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from me those dread apparitions which in this terrible hour 
arise before me. Twice have you seen me battling with a 
superhuman horror. My brow has been bathed in sweat, my 
limbs rigid, my cries have been stifled by a hand of iron: Has 
God permitted the Evil Spirit to tempt me? Is this remorse 
in phantom shape? These two conflicts I have suffered have 
so subdued my strength that I can never endure a third. 
Listen then, my Sancha, for I have instructions to give you on 
which perhaps the safety of my soul depends.” 

‘* My lord and my master,” said the queen in the most gentle 
accents of submission, “‘ I am ready to listen to your orders ; and 
should it be that God, in the hidden designs of His providence, 
has willed to call you to His glory while we are plunged in 
grief, your last wishes shall be fulfilled here on earth most 
scrupulously and exactly. But,” she added, with all the solicitude 
of a timid soul, “‘ pray suffer me to sprinkle drops of holy water 
and banish the accursed one from this chamber, and let me 
offer up some part of that service of prayer that you composed 
in honour of your sainted brother to implore God’s protection 
in this hour when we can ill afford to lose it.” 

Then opening a richly bound book, she read with fervent 
devotion certain verses of the office that Robert had written in 
a very pure Latin for his brother Louis, Bishop of Toulouse, 
which was in use in the Church as late as the time of the 
Council of Trent. 

Soothed by the charm of the prayers he had himself 
composed, the king was near forgetting the object of the 
interview he had so solemnly and eagerly demanded, and 
letting himself lapse into a state of vague melancholy, he 
murmured in a subdued voice, ‘‘ Yes, yes, you are right; pray 
for me, for you too are a saint, and I am but a poor sinful. 
man.” 

‘Say not so, my lord,” interrupted Dojia Sancha ; “you are 
the greatest, wisest, and most just king who has ever sat upon 
the throne of Naples.” 

‘But the throne is usurped,” replied Robert in a voice of 
gloom ; “‘you know that the kingdom belonged to my elder 
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brother, Charles Martel; and since Charles was on the throne 
of Hungary, which he inherited from his mother, the kingdom 
of Naples devolved by right upon his eldest son, Carobert, and 
not on me, who am the third in rank of the family. And I 
have suffered myself to be crowned in my nephew’s stead, 
though he was the only lawful king; I have put the younger 
branch in the place of the elder, and for thirty-three years I 
have stifled the reproaches of my conscience. True, I have 
won battles, made laws, founded churches; but a single word 
serves to give the lie to all the pompous titles showered upon 
me by the people’s admiration, and this one word rings out 
clearer in my ears than all the flattery of courtiers, all the 
songs of poets, all the orations of the crowd:—I am an 
usurper |” 

“ Be not unjust towards yourself, my lord, and bear in mind 
that if you did not abdicate in favour of the rightful heir, it 
was because you wished to save the people from the worst 
misfortunes. Moreover,” continued the queen, with that air 
of profound conviction that an unanswerable argument inspires, 
“you have remained king by the consent and authority of our 
Holy Father the sovereign pontiff, who disposes of the throne 
as a fief belonging to the Church.” 

“I have long quieted my scruples thus,” replied the dying 
man, “and the pope’s authority has kept me silent; but what- 
ever security one may pretend to feel in one’s lifetime, there 
yet comes a dreadful solemn hour when all illusions needs 
must vanish: this hour for me has come, and now I must 
appear before God, the one unfailing Judge.” 

“If His justice cannot fail, is not His mercy infinite?” 
pursued the queen, with the glow of sacred inspiration. ‘ Even 
if there were good reason for the fear that has shaken your soul, 
what fault could not be effaced by a repentance so noble? 
Have you not repaired the wrong you may have done your 
nephew Carobert, by bringing his younger son André to your 
kingdom and marrying him to Joan, your poor Charles's 
elder daughter? Will not they inherit your crown ?” 

“ Alas!” cried Robert, with a deep sigh, “God is punishing 
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me perhaps for thinking too late of this just reparation. O my 
good and noble Sancha, you touch a chord which vibrates 
sadly in my heart, and you anticipate the unhappy confidence 
I was about to make. I feel a gloomy presentiment—and in 
the hour of death presentiment is prophecy—that the two sons 
of my nephew, Louis, who has been King of Hungary since 
his father died, and André, whom I desired to make King of 
Naples, will prove the scourge of my family. Ever since 
André set foot in our castle, a strange fatality has pursued and 
overturned my projects. I had hoped that if André and Joan 
were brought up together a tender intimacy would arise 
between the two children, and that the beauty of our skies, 
our civilisation, and the attractions of our court would end by 
softening whatever rudeness there might be in the young 
Hungarian’s character; but in spite of my efforts all has 
tended to cause coldness, and even aversion, between the 
bridal pair. Joan, scarcely fifteen, is far ahead of her age. 
Gifted with a brilliant and mobile mind, a noble and lofty 
character, a lively and glowing fancy, now free and frolicsome 
as a child, now grave and proud as a queen, trustful and simple 
as a young girl, passionate and sensitive as a woman, she 
presents the most striking contrast to André, who, after a stay 
of ten years at our court, is wilder, more gloomy, more intract- 
able than ever. His cold, regular features, impassive counte- 
nance, and indifference to every pleasure that his wife appears 
to love, all this has raised between him and Joan a barrier of 
indifference, even of antipathy. To the tenderest effusion his 
reply is no more than a scornful smile or a frown, and he 
never seems happier than when on a pretext of the chase he 
can escape from the court. These, then, are the two, man 
and wife, on whose heads my crown shall rest, who in a short . 
space will find themselves exposed to every passion whose dull 
growl is now heard below a deceptive calm, but which only awaits 
the moment when I breathe my last, to burst forth upon them.” 

“QO my God, my God!” the queen kept repeating in her 
grief: her arms fell by her side, like the arms of a statue weep- 
ing by a tomb. 
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‘Listen, Dofia Sancha. I know that your heart has never 
clung to earthly vanities, and that you only wait till God 
has called me to Himself to withdraw to the convent of Santa 
Maria della Croce, founded by yourself in the hope that you 
might there end your days. Far be it from me to dissuade 
you from your sacred vocation, when I am myself descending 
into the tomb and am conscious of the nothingness of all 
human greatness. Only grant me one year of widowhood 
before you pass on to your bridal with the Lord, one year in 
which you will watch over Joan and her husband, to keep 
from them all the dangers that threaten. Already the woman 
who was the seneschal’s wife and her son have too much 
influence over our granddaughter; be specially careful, and 
amid the many interests, intrigues, and temptations that will 
surround the young queen, distrust particularly the affection 
of Bertrand d’Artois, the beauty of Louis of Tarentum, and 
the ambition of Charles of Durazzo.” 

The king paused, exhausted by the effort of speaking; then 
turning on his _ wife a supplicating glance and extending his 
thin wasted hand, he added in a scarcely audible voice— 

“Once again I entreat you, leave not the court before a 
year has passed. Do you promise me?” 

**T promise, my lord.” 

“And now,” said Robert, whose face at these words took 
on a new animation, “call my confessor and the physician and 
summon the family, for the hour is at hand, and soon I shall 
not have the strength to speak my last words.” 

A few moments later the priest and the doctor re-entered 
the room, their faces bathed in tears. The king thanked 
them warmly for their care of him in his last illness, and 
begged them help to dress him in the coarse garb of a 
Franciscan monk, that God, as he said, seeing him die in 
poverty, humility, and penitence, might the more easily grant 
him pardon. The confessor and doctor placed upon his 
naked feet the sandals worn by mendicant friars, robed him 
in a Franciscan frock, and tied the rope about his waist. 
Stretched thus upon ne bed, his brow surmounted by his 
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scanty locks, with his long white beard, and his hands crossed 
upon his breast, the King of Naples looked like one of those 
aged anchorites who spend their lives in mortifying the flesh, 
and whose souls, absorbed in heavenly contemplation, glide 
insensibly from out their last ecstasy into eternal bliss. Some 
time he lay thus with closed eyes, putting up a silent prayer to 
God ; then he bade them light the spacious room as for a great 
solemnity, and gave a sign to the two persons who stood, one 
at the head, the other at the foot of the bed. The two fold- 
ing doors opened, and the whole of the royal family, with the 
queen at their head and the chief barons following, took their 
places in silence around the dying king to hear his last wishes. 

His eyes turned towards Joan, who stood next him on his 
right hand, with an indescribable look of tenderness and grief. 
She was of a beauty so unusual and so marvellous, that her 
grandfather was fascinated by the dazzling sight, and mistook 
her for an angel that God had sent to console him on his 
deathbed. The pure lines of her fine profile, her great black 
liquid eyes, her noble brow uncovered, her hair shining like 
the raven’s wing, her delicate mouth, the whole effect of this 
beautiful face on the mind of those who beheld her was that 
of a deep melancholy and sweetness, impressing itself once and 
for ever. Tall and slender, but without the excessive thinness 
of some young girls, her movements had that careless supple 
grace that recall the waving of a flower stalk in the breeze. 
But in spite of all these smiling and innocent graces one could 
yet discern in Robert’s heiress a will firm and resolute to brave 
every obstacle, and the dark rings that circled her fine eyes 
plainly showed that her heart was already agitated by passions 
beyond her years. 

Beside Joan stood her younger sister, Marie, who was twelve 
or thirteen years of age, the second daughter of Charles, Duke 
of Calabria, who had died before her birth, and whose mother, | 
Marie of Valois, had unhappily been lost to her from her cradle. 
Exceedingly pretty and shy, she seemed distressed by such an 
assembly of great personages, and quietly drew near to the widow 
of the grand seneschal, Philippa, surnamed the Catanese, the 
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princesses’ governess, whom they honoured as a mother. Behind 
the princesses and beside this lady stood her son, Robert of 
Cabane, a handsome young man, proud and upright, who with his 
left hand played with his slight moustache while he secretly cast 
on Joan a glance of audacious boldness. The group was com- 
pleted by Dofia Cancha, the young chamberwoman to the 
princesses, and by the Count of Terlizzi, who exchanged with her 
many a furtive look and many an open smile. The second group 
was composed of André, Joan’s husband, and Friar Robert, tutor 
to the young prince, who had come with him from Budapesth, and 
never left him for a minute. André was at this time perhaps 
eighteen years old: at first sight one was struck by the extreme 
regularity of his features, his handsome, noble face, and abundant 
fair hair; but among all these Italian faces, with their vivid 
animation, his countenance lacked expression, his eyes seemed 
dull, and something hard and icy in his looks revealed his wild 
character and foreign extraction. His tutor’s portrait Petrarch 
has drawn for us: crimson face, hair and beard red, figure short 
and crooked ; proud in poverty, rich and miserly ; like a second 
Diogenes, with hideous and deformed limbs barely concealed 
beneath his friar’s frock. 

In the third group stood the widow of Philip, Prince of Taren- 
tum, the king’s brother, honoured at the court of Naples with 
the title of Empress of Constantinople, a style inherited by her 
as the granddaughter of Baldwin 1. Anyone accustomed to 
sound the depths of the human heart would at one glance have 
perceived that this woman under her ghastly pallor concealed an 
implacable hatred, a venomous jealousy, and an all-devouring 
ambition. She had her three sons about her—Robert, Philip, and 
Louis, the youngest. Had the king chosen out from among his 
nephews the handsomest, bravest, and most generous, there can 
be no doubt that Louis of Tarentum would have obtained the 
crown. At the age of twenty-three he had already excelled the 
cavaliers of most renown in feats of arms ; honest, loyal, and brave, 
he no sooner conceived a project than he promptly carried it out. 
His brow shone in that clear light which seems to serve as a halo 
of success to natures so privileged as his ; his fine eyes, of a soft 
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and velvety black, subdued the hearts of men who could not 
resist their charm, and his caressing smile made conquest sweet. 
A child of destiny, he had but to use his will ; some power un- 
known, some beneficent fairy had watched over his birth, and 
undertaken to smooth away all obstacles, gratify all desires. 

Near to him, but in the fourth group, his cousin Charles of 
Duras stood and scowled. His mother, Agnes, the widow of the 
Duke of Durazzo and Albania, another of the king’s brothers, 
looked upon him affrighted, clutching to her breast her two 
younger sons, Ludovico, Count of Gravina, and Robert, Prince 
of Morea. Charles, pale-faced, with short hair and thick beard, 
was glancing with suspicion first at his dying uncle and then at 
Joan and the little Marie, then again at his cousins, apparently 
os excited by tumultuous thoughts that he could not stand still. 
His feverish uneasiness presented a marked contrast with the 
calm, dreamy face of Bertrand d’Artois, who, giving precedence 
to his father Charles, approached the queen at the foot of the 
bed, and so found himself face to face with Joan. The young 
man was so absorbed by the beauty of the princess that he 
seemed to see nothing else in the room. 

As soon as Joan and André, the Princes of Tarentum and 
Durazzo, the Counts of Artois, and Queen Sancha had taken their 
places round the bed of death, forming a semicircle, as we have 
just described, the vice-chancellor passed through the rows of 
barons, who according to their rank were following closely after 
the princes of the blood, and bowing low before the king, un- 
folded a parchment sealed with the royal seal, and read in a 
solemn voice, amid a profound silence :— 

‘Robert, by the grace of God King of Sicily and Jerusalem, 
Count of Provence, Forcalquier, and Piedmont, Vicar of the 
Holy Roman Church, hereby nominates and declares his sole 
heiress in the kingdom of Sicily on this side and the other side 
of the strait, as also in the counties of Provence, Forcalquier, 
and Piedmont, and in all his other territories, Joan, Duchess of 
Calabria, elder daughter of the excellent lord Charles, Duke 
of Calabria, of illustrious memory. 

‘* Moreover, he nominates and declares the honourable lady 
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Marie, younger daughter of thelate Duke of Calabria, his heiressin 
the county of Alba and in the jurisdiction of the valley of Grati 
and the territory of Giordano, with all their castles and depend- 
encies ; and orders that the lady thus named receive them in 
fief direct from the aforesaid duchess and her heirs; on this 
condition, however, that if the duchess give and grant to her 
illustrious sister or to her assigns the sum of 10,000 ounces of 
gold by way of compensation, the county and jurisdiction afore- 
said shall remain in the possession of the duchess and her 
heirs. 

** Moreover, he wills and commands, for private and secret 
reasons, that the aforesaid lady Marie shall contract a marriage 
with the very illustrious prince, Louis, reigning King of Hungary. 
And in case any impediment should appear to this marriage by 
reason of the union said to be already arranged and signed 
between the King of Hungary and the King of Bohemia and his 
daughter, our lord the king commands that the illustrious lady 
Marie shall contract a marriage with the elder son of the mighty 
lord Don Juan, Duke of Normandy, himself the elder son of 
the reigning King of France.” 

At this point Charles of Durazzo gave Marie a singularly mean- 
ing look, which escaped the notice of all present, their attention 
being absorbed by the reading of Robert’s will. The young girl 
herself, from the moment when she first heard her own name, 
had stood confused and thunderstruck, with scarlet cheeks, not 
daring to raise her eyes. 

The vice-chancellor continued :— 

** Moreover, he has willed and commanded that the counties 
of Forcalquier and Provence shall in all perpetuity be united to 
his kingdom, and shall form one sole and inseparable dominion, 
whether or not there be several sons or daughters or any other 
reason of any kind for its partition, seeing that this union is of 
the utmost importance for the security and common prosperity 
of the kingdom and counties aforesaid. 

*“ Moreover, he has decided and commanded that in case of the 
death of the Duchess Joan—which God avert !—without lawful 
issue of her body, the most illustrious lord André, Duke of 
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Calabria, her husband, shall have the principality of Salerno, with 
the title, fruits, revenues, and all the rights thereof, together with 
the revenue of 2000 ounces of gold for maintenance. 

“Moreover, he has decided and ordered that the Queen 
above all, and also the venerable father Don Philip of Cabassole, 
Bishop of Cavaillon, vice-chancellor of the kingdom of Sicily, 
and the magnificent lords Philip of Sanguineto, seneschal 
of Provence, Godfrey of Marsan, Count of Squillace, admiral 
of the kingdom, and Charles of Artois, Count of Aire, shall be 
governors, regents, and administrators of the aforesaid lord 
André and the aforesaid ladies Joan and Marie, until such 
time as the duke, the duchess, and the very illustrious lady 
Marie shall have attained their twenty-fifth year,” etc. ete. 

When the vice-chancellor had finished reading, the king sat 
up, and glancing round upon his fair and numerous family, 
thus spoke : — 

““My children, you have heard my last wishes. I have 
bidden you all to my deathbed, that you may see how the glory 
of the world passes away. Those whom men name the great 
ones of the earth have more duties to perform, and after death 
more accounts to render: it is in this that their greatness lies, 
I have reigned thirty-three years, and God before whom I am 
about to appear, God to whom my sighs have often arisen 
during my long and painful life, God alone knows the thoughts 
that rend my heart in the hour of death. Soon shall I be 
lying in the tomb, and all that remains of me in this world will 
live in the memory of those who pray for me. But before I 
leave you for ever, you, oh, you who are twice my daughters, 
whom I have loved with a double love, and you my nephews 
who have had from me all the care and affection of a father, 
promise me to be ever united in heart and in wish, as indeed 
you are in my love. I have lived longer than your fathers, I 
the eldest of all, and thus no doubt God has wished to tighten 
the bonds of your affection, to accustom you to live in one 
family and to pay honour to one head. I have loved you all 
alike, as a father should, without exception or preference. 1 
have disposed of my throne according to the law of nature and 
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the inspiration of my conscience. Here are the heirs of the 
crown of Naples; you, Joan, and you, André, will never forget 
the love and respect that are due between husband and wife, 
and mutually sworn by you at the foot of the altar; and you, 
my nephews all, my barons, my officers, render homage to 
your lawful sovereigns ; André of Hungary, Louis of Tarentum, 
Charles of Durazzo, remember that you are brothers ; woe to him 
who shall imitate the perfidy of Cain! May his blood fall upon 
his own head, and may he be accursed by Heaven as he is by 
the mouth of a dying man; and may the blessing of the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit descend upon that man 
whose heart is good, when the Lord of mercy shall call to my 
soul Himself!” 

The king remained motionless, his arms raised, his eyes fixed 
on heaven, his cheeks extraordinarily bright, while the princes, 
barons, and officers of the court proffered to Joan and her 
husband the oath of fidelity and allegiance. When it was the 
turn of the Princes of Duras to advance, Charles disdainfully 
stalked past André, and bending his knee before the princess, 
said in a loud voice, as he kissed her hand— 

“To you, my queen, I pay my homage.” 

All looks were turned fearfully towards the dying man, but 
the good king no longer heard. Seeing him fall back rigid 
and motionless, Dofia Sancha burst into sobs, and cried in a 
voice choked with tears— 

“The king is dead; let us pray for his soul.” 

At the very same moment all the princes hurried from the 
room, and every passion hitherto suppressed in the presence 
of the king now found its vent like a mighty torrent breaking 
through its banks. 

“Long live Joan!” Robert of Cabane, Louis of Tarentum, 
and Bertrand of Artois were the first to exclaim, while the 
prince’s tutor, furiously breaking through the crowd and 
apostrophising the various members of the council of regency, 
cried aloud in varying tones of passion, “‘ Gentlemen, you have 
forgotten the king’s wish already; you must cry, ‘ Long live 
André !’ too”; then, wedding example to precept, and himself 
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making more noise than all the barons together, he cried in a 
voice of thunder— 

Long live the King of Naples!” 

But there was no echo to his cry, and Charles of Durazzo, 
measuring the Dominican with a terrible look, approached the 
queen, and taking her by the hand, slid back the curtains 
of the balcony, from which was seen the square and the town 
of Naples. So far as the eye could reach there stretched an 
immense crowd, illuminated by streams of light, and thousands 
of heads were turned upward towards Castel Nuovo to gather 
any news that might be announced. Charles respectfully 
drawing back and indicating his fair cousin with his hand, 
cried out— 

‘People of Naples, the King is dead: long live the Queen!” 

‘Long live Joan, Queen of Naples!” replied the people, with 
a single mighty cry that resounded through every quarter of 
the town. 

The events that on this night had followed each other with the 
rapidity of a dream had produced so deep an impression on 
Joan’s mind, that, agitated by a thousand different feelings, 
she retired to her own rooms, and shutting herself up in 
her chamber, gave free vent to her grief. So long as the con- 
flict of so many ambitions waged about the tomb, the young 
queen, refusing every consolation that was offered her, wept 
bitterly for the death of her grandfather, who had loved her to 
the point of weakness. The king was buried with all solemnity 
in the church of Santa Chiara, which he had himself founded 
and dedicated to the Holy Sacrament, enriching it with magnifi- 
cent frescoes by Giotto and other precious relics, among which 
is shown still, behind the tribune of the high altar, two columns 
of white marble taken from Solomon’s temple. There still lies 
Robert, represented on his tomb in the dress of a king and in 
a monk’s frock, on the nght of the monument to his son 
Charles, the Duke of Calabria. 


CHAPTER II 


S soon as the obsequies were over, André’s tutor hastily 
assembled the chief Hungarian lords, and it was 
decided in a council held in the presence of the prince and 
with his consent, to send letters to his mother, Elizabeth of 
Poland, and his brother, Louis of Hungary, to make known to 
them the purport of Robert’s will, and at the same time to 
lodge a complaint at the court of Avignon against the conduct 
of the princes and people of Naples in that they had proclaimed 
Joan alone Queen of Naples, thus overlooking the rights of her 
husband, and further to demand for him the pope’s order for 
André’s coronation. Friar Robert, who had not only a profound 
knowledge of the court intrigues, but also the experience of a 
philosopher and all a monk’s cunning, told his pupil that he 
ought to profit by the depression of spirit the king’s death had 
produced in Joan, and ought not to suffer her favourites to use 
this time in influencing her by their seductive counsels. 

But Joan’s ability to receive consolation was quite as ready as 
her grief had at first been impetuous: the sobs which seemed 
to be breaking her heart ceased all at once; new thoughts, 
more gentle, less lugubrious, took possession of the young 
queen’s mind ; the trace of tears vanished, and a smile lit up 
her liquid eyes like the sun’s ray following on rain. This 
change, anxiously awaited, was soon observed by Joan’s 
chamberwoman: she stole to the queen’s room, and falling 
on her knees, in accents of flattery and affection, she offered 
her first congratulations to her lovely mistress. Joan opened 
her arms and held her in a long embrace; for Dofia Cancha 
was far more to her than a lady-in-waiting ; she was the com- 
panion of infancy, the depositary of all her secrets, the con- 
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fidante of her most private thoughts. One had but to glance at 
this young girl to understand the fascination she could scarcely 
fail to exercise over the queen’s mind. She had a frank and 
smiling countenance, such as inspires confidence and captivates 
the mind at first sight. Her face had an irresistible charm, 
with clear blue eyes, warm golden hair, mouth bewitchingly 
turned up at the corners, and delicate little chin. Wild, happy, 
light of heart, pleasure and love were the breath of her being ; 
her dainty refinement, her charming inconstancies, all made 
her at sixteen as lovely as an angel, though at heart she was 
corrupt. The whole court was at her feet, and Joan felt more 
affection for her than for her own sister. 

** Well, my dear Cancha,” she murmured, with a sigh, “‘ you 
find me very sad and very unhappy !” 

And you find me, fair queen,” replied the confidante, fixing 
an admiring look on Joan,—“ you find me just the opposite, very 
happy that I can lay at your feet before anyone else the proof 
of the joy that the people of Naples are at this moment feeling. 
Others perhaps may envy you the crown that shines upon your 
brow, the throne which is one of the noblest in the world, the 
shouts of this entire town that sound rather like worship than 
homage; but I, madam, I envy you your lovely black hair, 
your dazzling eyes, your more than mortal grace, which make 
every man adore you.” 

** And yet you know, my Cancha, I am much to be pitied 
both as a queen and as a woman: when one is fifteen a crown 
is heavy to wear, and I have not the liberty of the meanest of 
my subjects—I mean in my affections; for before I reached 
an age when I could think I was sacrificed to a man whom I 
can never love.” 

“Yet, madam,” replied Cancha in a more insinuating voice, 
‘in this court there is a young cavalier who might by virtue of 
respect, love, and devotion have made you forget the claims 
of this foreigner, alike unworthy to be our king and to be rom 
husband.” 

The queen heaved a heavy sigh. 

“When did you lose your skill to read my heart?” she 
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cried. ‘Must I actually tell you that this love is making me 
wretched? True, at the very first this unsanctioned love was 
a keen joy: a new life seemed to wake within my heart; I was 
drawn on, fascinated by the prayers, the tears, and the despair 
of this man, by the opportunities that his mother so easily 
granted, she whom I had always looked upon as my own 
mother; I have loved him . . . O my God, I am still so young, 
and my past is so unhappy. At times strange thoughts come 
into my mind: I fancy he no longer loves me, that he never 
did love me; I fancy he has been led on by ambition, by self- 
interest, by some ignoble motive, and has only feigned a feeling 
that he has never really felt. I feel myself a coldness I cannot 
account for; in his presence I am constrained, I am troubled 
by his look, his voice makes me tremble: I fear him ; I would 
sacrifice a year of my life could I never have listened to 
him.” 

These words seemed to touch the young confidante to the 
very depths of her soul; a shade of sadness crossed her brow, 
her eyelids dropped, and for some time she answered nothing, 
showing sorrow rather than surprise. Then, lifting her head 
gently, she said, with visible embarrassment— 

“‘T should never have dared to pass so severe a judgment 
upon a man whom my sovereign lady has raised above other 
men by casting upon him a look of kindness; but if Robert 
of Cabane has deserved the reproach of inconstancy and 
ingratitude, if he has perjured himself like a coward, he must 
indeed be the basest of all miserable beings, despising a 
happiness which other men might have entreated of God the 
whole time of their life and paid for through eternity. One 
man I know, who weeps both night and day without hope or 
consolation, consumed by a slow and painful malady, when one 
word might yet avail to save him, did it come from the lips of 
my noble mistress.” 

“TY will not hear another word,” cried Joan, suddenly rising ; 
“ there shall be no new cause for remorse in my life. Trouble 
has come upon me through my loves, both lawful and criminal ; 
alas ! no longer will I try to control my awful fate, I will bow 
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my head without amurmur. I am the queen, and I must yield 
myself up for the good of my subjects.” 

** Will you forbid me, madam,” replied Dofia Cancha in a 
kind, affectionate tone,—“ will you forbid me to name Bertrand 
of Artois in your presence, that unhappy man, with the beauty 
of an angel and the modesty of a girl? Now that you are 
queen and have the life and death of your subjects in your own 
keeping, will you feel no kindness towards an unfortunate one 
whose only fault is to adore you, who strives with all his mind 
and strength to bear a chance look of yours without dying of 
his joy?” 

“TI have struggled hard never to look on him,” cried the 
queen, urged by an impulse she was not strong enough to 
conquer: then, to efface the impression that might well have 
been made on her friend’s mind, she added severely, ‘I forbid 
you to pronounce his name before me; and if he should ever 
venture to complain, I bid you tell him from me that the first 
time I even suspect the cause of his distress he will be 
banished for ever from my presence.” 

‘** Ah, madam, dismiss me also ; for I shall never be strong 
enough to do so hard a bidding: the unhappy man who 
cannot awake in your heart so much as a feeling of pity may 
now be struck down by yourself in your wrath, for here he stands ; 
he has heard your sentence, and comes to die at your feet.” 

The last words were spoken in a louder voice, so that they 
might be heard from outside, and Bertrand of ‘Artois came 
hurriedly into the room and fell on his knees before the queen. 
For a long time past the young lady-in-waiting had perceived 
that Robert of Cabane had, through his own fault, lost the 
love of Joan; for his tyranny had indeed become more unen- 
durable to her than her husband’s. Dojfia Cancha had been 
quick enough to perceive that the eyes of her young mistress 
were wont to rest with a kind of melancholy gentleness on 
Bertrand, a young man of handsome appearance but with a 
sad and dreamy expression ; so when she made up her mihd to 
speak in his interests, she was persuaded that the queen 
already loved him. Still, a bright colour overspread Joan’s 
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face, and her anger would have fallen on both culprits alike, 
when in the next room a sound of steps was heard, and the 
voice of the grand seneschal’s widow in conversation with her 
son fell on the ears of the three young people like a clap of 
thunder. Dofia Cancha, pale as death, stood trembling ; 
Bertrand felt that he was lost all the more because his presence 
compromised the queen; Joan only, with that wonderful 
presence of mind she was destined to preserve in the most 
difficult crises of her future life, thrust the young man against 
the carved back of her bed, and concealed him completely 
beneath the ample curtain: she then signed to Cancha to go 
forward and meet the governess and her son. 

But before we conduct into the queen’s room these two 
persons, whom our readers may remember in Joan’s train about 
the bed of King Robert, we must relate the circumstances 
which had caused the family of the Catanese to rise with 
incredible rapidity from the lowest class of the people to the 
highest rank at court. When Dofia Violante of Aragon, first 
wife of Robert of Anjou, became the mother of Charles, who 
was later on the Duke of Calabria, a nurse was sought for the 
infant among the most handsome women of the people. After 
inspecting many women of equal merit as regards beauty, youth, 
and health, the princess’s choice lighted on Philippa, a young 
Catanese woman, the wife of a fisherman of Trapani, and by 
condition a laundress. This young woman, as she washed her 
linen on the bank of a stream, had dreamed strange dreams : 
she had fancied herself summoned to court, wedded to a great 
personage, and receiving the honours of a great lady. Thus 
when she was called to Castel Nuovo her joy was great, for she 
felt that her dreams now began to be realised. Philippa was 
installed at the court, and a few months after she began to 
nurse the child the fisherman was dead and she was a widow. 
Meanwhile Raymond of Cabane, the majordomo of King 
Charles 11’s house, had bought a negro from some corsairs, and 
having had him baptized by his own name, had given him his 
liberty ; afterwards observing that he was able and intelligent, 
he had appointed him head cook in the king’s kitchen; and 
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then he had gone away to the war. During the absence of his 
patron the negro managed his own affairs at the court so 
cleverly, that in a short time he was able to buy land, houses, 
farms, silver plate, and horses, and could vie in riches with 
the best in the kingdom ; and as he constantly won higher 
favour in the royal family, he passed on from the kitchen to the 
wardrobe. The Catanese had also deserved very well of her 
employers, and as a reward for the care she had bestowed on 
the child, the princess married her to the negro, and he, as a 
wedding gift, was granted the title of knight. From this day 
forward, Raymond of Cabane and Philippa the laundress rose 
in the world so rapidly that they had no equal in influence at 
court. After the death of Dofia Violante, the Catanese became 
the intimate friend of Dofia Sancha, Robert’s second wife, whom 
we introduced to our readers at the beginning of this narrative. 
Charles, her foster-son, loved her as a mother, and she was the 
confidante of his two wives in turn, especially of the second wife, 
Marie of Valois. And as the quondam laundress had in the 
end learned all the manners and customs of the court, she was 
chosen at the birth of Joan and her sister to be governess and 
mistress over the young girls, and at this juncture Raymond 
was created major-domo. Finally, Marie of Valois on her death- 
bed commended the two young princesses to her care, begging 
her to look on them as her own daughters. Thus Philippa 
the Catanese, honoured in future as foster mother of the heiress 
to the throne of Naples, had power to nominate her husband 
grand seneschal, one of the seven most important offices in the 
kingdom, and to obtain knighthood for her sons. Raymond of 
Cabane was buried like a king in a marble tomb in the church 
of the Holy Sacrament, and there he was speedily joined by 
two of his sons. The third, Robert, a youth of extraordinary 
strength and beauty, gave up an ecclesiastical career, and was 
himself made major-domo, his two sisters being married to 
the Count of Merlizzi and the Count of Morcone respect- 
ively. This was now the state of affairs, and the influence of 
the grand seneschal’s widow seemed for ever established, when 
an unexpected event suddenly occurred, causing such irfjury 
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as might well suffice to upset the edifice of her fortunes that 
had been raised stone by stone so patiently and slowly: this 
edifice was now undermined and threatened to fall in a single 
day. It was the sudden apparition of Friar Robert, who followed 
to the court of Rome his young pupil, who from infancy had 
been Joan’s destined husband, which thus shattered all the 
designs of the Catanese and seriously menaced her future. 
The monk had not been slow to understand that so long as 
she remained at the court, André would be no more than the 
slave, possibly even the victim, of his wife. Thus all Friar 
Robert’s thoughts were obstinately concentrated on a single 
end, that of getting rid of the Catanese or neutralising her 
influence. The prince’s tutor and the governess of the heiress 
had but to exchange one glance, icy, penetrating, plain to read: 
their looks met like lightning flashes of hatred and of vengeance. 
The Catanese, who felt she was detected, lacked courage to 
fight this man in the open, and so conceived the hope of 
strengthening her tottering empire by the arts of corruption 
and debauchery. She instilled by degrees into her pupil’s mind 
the poison of vice, inflamed her youthful imagination with 
precocious desires, sowed in her heart the seeds of an uncon- 
querable aversion for her husband, surrounded the poor child 
with abandoned women, and especially attached to her the 
beautiful and attractive Dofia Cancha, who is branded by con- 
temporary authors with the name of a courtesan; then summed 
up all these lessons in infamy by prostituting Joan to her own 
son. The poor girl, polluted by sin before she knew what life 
was, threw her whole self into this first passion with all the ardour 
of youth, and loved Robert of Cabane so violently, so madly, 
that the Catanese congratulated herself on the success of her 
infamy, believing that she held her prey so fast in her toils that 
her victim would never attempt to escape them. 

A year passed by before Joan, conquered by her infatuation, 
conceived the smallest suspicion of her lover’s sincerity. He, 
more ambitious than affectionate, found it easy to conceal his 
coldness under the cloak of a brotherly intimacy, of blind 
submission, and of unswerving devotion ; perhaps he would 
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have deceived his mistress for a longer time had not Bertrand 
of Artois fallen madly in love with Joan. Suddenly the 
bandage fell from the young girl’s eyes; comparing the two 
with the natural instinct of a woman beloved which never goes 
astray, she perceived that Robert of Cabane loved her for his 
own sake, while Bertrand of Artois would give his life to make 
herhappy. A light fell upon her past: she mentally recalled the 
circumstances that preceded and accompanied her earliest love ; 
and a shudder went through her at the thought that she had been 
sacrificed to a cowardly seducer by the very woman she had loved 
most in the world, whom she had called by the name of mother. 

Joan drew back into herself, and wept bitterly. Wounded 
by a single blow in all her affections, at first her grief 
absorbed her; then, roused to sudden anger, she proudly 
raised her head, for now her love was changed to scorn. 
Robert, amazed at her cold and haughty reception of him, 
following on so great a love, was stung by jealousy and wounded 
pride. He broke out into bitter reproach and violent recrimi- 
nation, and, letting fall the mask, once for all lost his place in 
Joan’s heart. 

His mother at last saw that it was time to interfere: she 
rebuked her son, accusing him of upsetting all her plans by his — 
clumsiness. 

As you have failed to conquer her by love,” she said, “ you 
must now subdue her by fear. The secret of her honour is in 
our hands, and she will never dare to rebel. She plainly loves 
’ Bertrand of Artois, whose languishing eyes and humble sighs 
contrast in a striking manner with your haughty indifference 
and your masterful ways. The mother of the Princes of 
Tarentum, the Empress of Constantinople, will easily seize an 
occasion of helping on the princess’s love so as to alienate her 
more and more from her husband: Cancha will be the go- 
between, and sooner or later we shall find Bertrand at Joan’s 
feet. .Then she will be able to refuse us nothing.” 

While all this was going on, the old king died, and the 
Catanese, who had unceasingly kept on the watch for the 
moment she had so plainly foreseen, loudly called to het son, 
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when she saw Bertrand slip into Joan’s apartment, saying as 
she drew him after her— 

“Follow me, the queen is ours.” 

It was thus that she and her son came to be there. Joan, 
standing in the middle of her chamber, pallid, her eyes fixed 
on the curtains of the bed, concealed her agitation with a smile, 
and took one step forward towards her governess, stooping to 
receive the kiss which the latter bestowed upon her every 
morning. The Catanese embraced her with affected cordiality, 
and turning to her son, who had knelt upon one knee, said, 
pointing to Robert— 

‘* My fair queen, allow the humblest of your subjects to 
offer his sincere congratulations and to lay his homage at your 
feet.” 

‘Rise, Robert,” said Joan, extending her hand kindly, and 
with no show of bitterness. “We were brought up together, 
and I shall never forget that in our childhood—I mean those 
happy days when we were both innocent—I called you my 
brother.” 

‘As you allow me, madam,” said Robert, with an ironical 
smile, “I too shall always remember the names you formerly 
gave me.” 

‘‘And IJ,” said the Catanese, ‘‘ shall forget that I speak to 
the Queen of Naples, in embracing once more my beloved 
daughter. Come, madam, away with care: you have wept 
long enough ; we have long respected your grief. It is now 
time to show yourself to these good Neapolitans who bless 
Heaven continually for granting them a queen so beautiful 
and good; it is time that your favours rain upon the heads 
of your faithful subjects ; and my son, who surpasses all in his 
fidelity, comes first to ask a favour of you, in order that he may 
serve you yet more zealously.” 

Joan cast on Robert a withering look, and, speaking to the 
Catanese, said with a scornful air— 

“You know, madam, I can refuse your son nothing.” 

“All he asks,” continued the lady, “is a title which is his 
due, and which he inherited from his father—the title of Grand 
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Seneschal of the Two Sicilies: I trust, my daughter, you will 
have no difficulty in granting this.” 

“ But I must consult the council of regency.” 

“The council will hasten to ratify the queen’s wishes,” 
replied Robert, handing her the parchment with an imperious 
gesture: “you need only speak to the Count of Artois.” 

And he cast a threatening glance at the curtain, which had 
slightly moved. 

“You are right,” said the queen at once; and going up toa 
table she signed the parchment with a trembling hand. 

‘‘Now, my daughter, I have come in the name of all the 
care I bestowed on your infancy, of all the maternal love I 
have lavished on you, to implore a favour that my family will 
remember for evermore.” 

The queen recoiled one step, crimson with astonishment 
and rage; but before she could find words to reply, the lady 
continued in a voice that betrayed no feeling— 

‘I request you to make my son Count of Eboli.” 

“That has nothing to do with me, madam; the barons 
of this kingdom would revolt to a man if I were on my own 
authority to exalt to one of the first dignities the son of 
a-~--— 

‘‘ A laundress and a negro, you would say, madam ?” said 
Robert, with a sneer. ‘“‘ Bertrand of Artois would be annoys’ 
perhaps if I had a title like his.” 

He advanced a step towards the bed, his hand upon the hilt 
of his sword. 

‘“‘Have mercy, Robert!” cried the queen, checking him: 
‘*] will do all you ask.” 

And she signed the parchment naming him Count of Eboli. 

“ And now,” Robert went on impudently, “to show that my 
new title is not illusory, while you are busy about signing 
documents, let me have the privilege of taking part in the 
councils of the crown: make a declaration that, subject to 
your good pleasure, my mother and I are to have a deliberative 


voice in the council whenever an important matter is under 
discussion.” 
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“Never |” cried Joan, turning pale. ‘‘ Philippa and Robert, 
you abuse my weakness and treat your queen shamefully. In 
the last few days I have wept and suffered continually, 
overcome by a terrible grief; I have no strength to turn 
to business now. Leave me, I beg: I feel my strength gives 
way.” 

‘‘What, my daughter,” cried the Catanese hypocritically, 
“are you feeling unwell? Come and lie down at once.” And 
hurrying to the bed, she took hold of the curtain that concealed 
the Count of Artois. 

The queen uttered a piercing cry, and threw herself before 
Philippa with the fury of a lioness. “Stop!” she cried in 
a choking voice; “take the privilege you ask, and now, if you 
value your own life, leave me.” 

The Catanese and her son departed instantly, not even waiting 
to reply, for they had got all they wanted; while Joan, trem- 
bling, ran desperately up to Bertrand, who had angrily drawn his 
dagger, and would have fallen upon the two favourites to take 
vengeance for the insults they had offered to the queen; but 
he was very soon disarmed by the lovely shining eyes raised to 
him in supplication, the two arms cast about him, and the tears 
shed by Joan: he fell at her feet and kissed them rapturously, 
with no thought of seeking excuse for his presence, with no word 
of love, for it was as if they had loved always: he lavished the 
tenderest caresses on her, dried her tears, and pressed his 
trembling lips upon her lovely head. Joan began to forget 
her anger, her vows, and her repentance: soothed by the music 
of her lover’s speech, she returned uncomprehending mono- 
syllables: her heart beat till it felt like breaking, and once 
more she was falling beneath love’s resistless spell, when a new 
interruption occurred, shaking her roughly out of her ecstasy ; 
but this time the young count was able to pass quietly and 
calmly into’a room adjoining, and Joan prepared to receive 
her importunate visitor with severe and frigid dignity. 

The individual who arrived at so inopportune a moment was 
little calculated to smooth Joan’s ruffled brow, being Charles, 
the eldest son of the Durazzo family. After he had introduced 
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his fair cousin to the people as their only legitimate sovereign, 
he had sought on various occasions to obtain an interview with 
her, which in all probability would be decisive. Charles was 
one of those men who to gain their end recoil at nothing; 
devoured by raging ambition and accustomed from his earliest 
years to conceal his most ardent desires beneath a mask of 
careless indifference, he marched ever onward, plot succeeding 
plot, towards the object he was bent upon securing, and never 
deviated one hair’s-breadth from the path he had marked out, 
but only acted with double prudence after each victory, and 
with double courage after each defeat. His cheek grew pale 
with joy ; when he hated most, he smiled ; in all the emotions 
of his life, however strong, he was inscrutable. He had sworn 
to sit on the throne of Naples, and long had believed himself 
the rightful heir, as being nearest of kin to Robert of all his 
nephews. To him the hand of Joan would have been given, 
had not the old king in his latter days conceived the plan of 
bringing André from Hungary and re-establishing the elder 
branch in his person, though that had long since been forgotten. 
But his resolution had never for a moment been weakened by 
the arrival of André in the kingdom, or by the profound in- 
difference wherewith Joan, preoccupied with other passion, 
had always received the advances of her cousin Charles of 
Durazzo. Neither the love of a woman nor the life of a man 
was of any account to him when a crown was weighed in the 
other scale of the balance. 

During the whole time that the queen had remained caviible: 
Charles had hung about her apartments, and now came into 
her presence with respectful eagerness to inquire for his 
cousin’s health. The young duke had been at pains to set off 
his noble features and elegant figure by a magnificent dress 
covered with golden fleur-de-lys and glittering with precious 
stones. His doublet of scarlet velvet and cap of the same 
showed up by their own splendour the warm. colouring of his 
skin, while his face seemed illumined by his black eyes that 
shone keen as an eagle’s. 

. Charles spoke long with his cousin of the people’s enthusiasm 
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on her accession and of the brilliant destiny before her; he 
drew a hasty but truthful sketch of the state of the kingdom ; 
and while he lavished praises on the queen’s wisdom, he cleverly 
pointed out what reforms were most urgently needed by the 
country ; he contrived to put so much warmth, yet so much 
reserve, into his speech that he destroyed the disagreeable im- 
pression his arrival had produced. In spite of the irregularities 
of her youth and the depravity brought about by her wretched 
education, Joan’s nature impelled her to noble action: when 
the welfare of her subjects was concerned, she rose above the 
limitations of her age and sex, and, forgetting her strange 
position, listened to the Duke of Durazzo with the liveliest 
interest and the kindliest attention. He then hazarded allusions 
to the dangers that beset a young queen, spoke vaguely of the 
difficulty in distinguishing between true devotion and cowardly 
complaisance or interested attachment; he spoke of the in- 
gratitude of many who had been loaded with benefits, and 
had been most completely trusted. Joan, who had just learned 
the truth of his words by sad experience, replied with a sigh, 
and after a moment’s silence added— 

“May God, whom I call to witness for the loyalty and up- 
rightness of my intentions, may God unmask all traitors and 
show me my true friends! I know that the burden laid upon 
me is heavy, and I presume not on my strength, but I trust 
that the tried experience of those counsellors to whom my 
uncle entrusted me, the support of my family, and your warm 
and sincere friendship above all, my dear cousin, will help me 
to accomplish my duty.” 

**My sincerest prayer is that you may succeed, my fair 
cousin, and I will not darken with doubts and fears a time that 
ought to be given up to joy; I will not mingle with the shouts 
of gladness that rise on all sides to proclaim you queen, any 
vain regrets over that blind fortune which has placed beside 
the woman whom we all alike adore, whose single glance would 
make a man more blest than the angels, a foreigner unworthy 
of your love and unworthy of your throne.” 

“You forget, Charles,” said the queen, putting out her hand 
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as though to check his words, “ André is my husband, and it was 
my grandfather’s will that he should reign with me.” 

‘* Never!” cried the duke indignantly ; ‘he King of Naples! 
Nay, dream that the town is shaken to its very foundations, that 
the people rise as one man, that our church bells sound anew 
Sicilian vespers, before the people of Naples will endure the 
rule of a handful of wild Hungarian drunkards, a deformed 
canting monk, a prince detested by them even as you are 
beloved !” 

** But why is André blamed? What has he done?” 

‘’What has he done? Why is he blamed, madam? The 
people blame him as stupid, coarse, a savage ; the nobles blame 
him for ignoring their privileges and openly supporting men 
of obscure birth; and I, madam,”— here he lowered his 
voice,—‘* I blame him for making you unhappy.” 

Joan shuddered as though a wound had been touched, by an 
unkind hand; but hiding her emotion beneath an appfarance 
of calm, she replied in a voice of perfect indifference— 

‘You must be dreaming, Charles; who has given you leave 
to suppose I am unhappy?” 

“Do not try to excuse him, my dear cousin,” replied Charles 
eagerly ; “‘you will injure yourself without saving him.” 

The queen looked fixedly at her cousin, as though she would 
read him through and through and find out the meaning of his 
words; but as she could not give credence to the horrible 
thought that crossed her mind, she assumed a complete con- 
fidence in her cousin’s friendship, with a view to discovering his 
plans, and said carelessly— 

“Well, Charles, suppose I am not happy, what remedy could 
you offer me that I might escape my lot?” 

“You ask me that, my dear cousin? Are not all remedies 
good when you suffer, and when you wish for revenge?” 

“One must fly to those means that are possible. André will 
not readily give up his pretensions: he has a party of his own, 
and in case of open rupture, his brother the King of Hungary 
may declare war upon us, and bring ruin and desolation upon 
our kingdom.” 
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The Duke of Duras faintly smiled, and his countenance 
assumed a sinister expression. 

“You do not understand me,” he said. 

“Then explain without circumlocution,” said the queen, 
trying to conceal the convulsive shudder that ran through her 
limbs. 

“Listen, Joan,” said Charles, taking his cousin’s hand and 
laying it upon his heart: “‘can you feel that dagger?” 

“¥ can,” said Joan, and she turned pale. 

“One word from you—and——” 

6é Yes ? ? 

“To-morrow you will be free.” 

‘A murder!” cried Joan, recoiling in horror: “then I was 
not deceived ; it is a murder that you have proposed.” 

“It is a necessity,” said the duke calmly: ‘to-day I advise ; 
later on you will give your orders.” 

“Enough, wretch! I cannot tell if you are more cowardly 
or more rash: cowardly, because you reveal a criminal plot 
feeling sure that I shall never denounce you; rash, because in 
revealing it to me you cannot tell what witnesses are near to 
hear it all.” 

‘‘In any case, madam, since I have put myself in your 
hands, you must perceive that I cannot leave you till I know if 
I must look upon myself as your friend or as your enemy.” 

“‘Leave me,” cried Joan, with a disdainful gesture; “‘ you 
insult your queen.” 

“You forget, my dear cousin, that some day I may very 
likely have a claim to your kingdom.” 

“Do not force me to have you turned out of this room,” 
said Joan, advancing towards the door. 

“‘ Now do not get excited, my fair cousin; I am going: but 
at least remember that I offered you my hand and you refused 
it. Remember what I say at this solemn moment: to-day I 
am the guilty man; some day perhaps I may be the judge.” 

He went away slowly, twice turning his head, repeating in 
the language of signs his menacing prophecy. Joan hid her 
face in her hands, and for a long time remained plunged in 
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dismal reflections ; then anger got the better of all her other 
feelings, and she summoned Dofia Cancha, bidding her not to 
allow anybody to enter, on any pretext whatsoever. 

This prohibition was not for the Count of Artois, for the 
reader will remember that he was in the adjoining room. 


CHAPTER III 


‘TIGHT fell, and from the Molo to the Mergellina, from 
the Capuano Castle to the hill of St. Elmo, deep 
silence had succeeded the myriad sounds that go up from the 
noisiest city in the world. Charles of Durazzo, quickly walking 
away from the square of the Correggi, first casting one last look 
of vengeance at the Castel Nuovo, plunged into the labyrinth of 
dark streets that twist and turn, cross and recross one another, 
in this ancient city, and after a quarter of an hour's walking, 
that was first slow, then very rapid, arrived at his ducal palace 
near the church of San Giovanni al Mare. He gave certain 
instructions in a harsh, peremptory tone to a page who took his 
sword and cloak. Then Charles shut himself into his room, 
without going up to see his poor mother, who was weeping, 
sad and solitary, over her son’s ingratitude, and like every other 
mother taking her revenge by praying God to bless him. 

The Duke of Durazzo walked up and down his room several 
times like a lion in a cage, counting the minutes in a fever of 
impatience, and was on the point of summoning a servant and 
renewing his commands, when two dull raps on the door 
informed him that the person he was waiting for had arrived. 
He opened at once, and a man of about fifty, dressed in black 
from head to foot, entered, humbly bowing, and carefully shut 
the door behind him. Charles threw himself into an easy- 
chair, and gazing fixedly at the man who stood before him, his 
eyes on the ground and his arms crossed upon his breast in an 
attitude of the deepest respect and blind obedience, he said 
slowly, as though weighing each word— 

“‘ Master Nicholas of Melazzo, have you any remembrance 
left of the services I once rendered you?” 
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"The man to whom these words were addressed trembled in 
every limb, as if he heard the voice of Satan come to claim his 
soul; then lifting a look of terror to his questioner’s face, he 
asked in a voice of gloom— 

‘What have I done, my lord, to deserve this reproach ?” 

“Tt is not a reproach: I ask a simple question.” 

“Can my lord doubt for a moment of my eternal gratitude ? 
Can I forget the favours your Excellency showed me? Even if 
I could so lose my reason and my memory, are not my wife and 
son ever here to remind me that to you we owe all—our life, 
our honour, and our fortune? I was guilty of an infamous act,” 
said the notary, lowering his voice, “a crime that would not 
only have brought upon my head the penalty of death, but 
which meant the confiscation of my goods, the ruin of my 
family, poverty and shame for my only son—that very son, 
sire, for whom JI, miserable wretch, had wished to ensure a 
brilliant future by means of my frightful crime: you had in 
your hands the proofs of this——” 

“T have them still.” 

* And you will not ruin me, my lord,” resumed the notary, 
trembling; “I am at your feet, your Excellency; take my life 
and I will die in torment without a murmur, but save my son, 
since you have been so merciful as to spare him till now; have 
pity on his mother; my lord, have pity !” 

“Be assured,” said Charles, signing to him to rise; “it is 
nothing to do with your life; that will come later, perhaps. 
What I wish to ask of you now is a much simpler, easier matter.” 

** My lord, I await your command.” 

“First,” said the duke, in a voice of playful irony, “you 
must draw up a formal contract of my marriage.” 

At once, your Excellency.” 

“You are to write in the first article that my wife brings me 
as dowry the county of Alba, the jurisdiction of Grati and 
Giordano, with all castles, fiefs, and lands dependent thereto.” 

“But, my lord——” replied the poor notary, greatly em- 
barrassed. 

**Do you find any difficulty, Master Nicholas?” 
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* God forbid, your Excellency, but———” 

“Well, what is it?” | 

“Because, if my lord will permit—because there is only one 
person in Naples who possesses that dowry your Excellency 
mentions.” 

* And so?” 

‘And she,” stammered the notary, embarrassed more and 
more,—‘“‘ she is the queen’s sister.” 

* And in the contract you will write the name of Marie of 
Anjou.” 

“But the young maiden,” replied Nicholas timidly, “whom 
your Excellency would marry is destined, I thought, under the 
will of our late king of blessed memory, to become the wife of 
the King of Hungary or else of the grandson of the King of 
France.” 

** Ah, I understand your surprise: you may learn from this 
that an uncle’s intentions are not always the same as his 
nephew’s.” 

“In that case, sire, if I dared—if my lord would deign to 
give me leave—if I had an opinion I might give, I would 
humbly entreat your Excellency to reflect that this would 
mean the abduction of a minor.” 

‘Since when did you learn to be scrupulous, Master Nicholas?” 

These words were uttered with a glance so terrible that 
the poor notary was crushed, and had hardly the strength to 
reply— 

‘In an hour the contract will be ready.” 

“Good: we agree as to the first point,” continued Charles, 
resuming his natural tone of voice. ‘You now will hear my 
second charge. You have known the Duke of Calabria’s valet 
for the last two years pretty intimately?” 

“Tommaso Pace; why, he is my best friend.” 

“Excellent. Listen, and remember that on your discretion 
the safety or ruin of your family depends. A plot will soon be 
on foot against the queen’s husband; the conspirators no 
doubt will gain over André’s valet, the man you call your best 
friend ; never leave him for an instant, try to be his shadow; 
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day by day and hour by hour come to me and report the 
progress of the plot, the names of the plotters.” 

‘Ts this all your Excellency’s command ?” 

6 1.” 

The notary respectfully bowed, and withdrew to put the 
orders at once into execution. Charles spent the rest of that 
night writing to his uncle the Cardinal de Perigord, one of the 
most influential prelates at the court of Avignon. He begged 
him before all things to use his authority so as to prevent Pope 
Clement vi from signing the bull that would sanction André’s 
coronation, and he ended his letter by earnestly entreating his 
uncle to win the pope’s consent to his marriage with the 
queen’s sister. 

‘“We shall see, fair cousin,” he said as he sealed his lester, 
“which of us is best at understanding where our integest lies. 
You would not have me as a friend, so you shall have me as an 
enemy. Sleep on in the arms of your lover: I wil& wake you 
when the time comes. I shall be Duke of Calabria perhaps 
some day, and that title, as you well know, belongs to the 
heir to the throne.” 

The next day and on the following days a remarkable change 
took place in the behaviour of Charles towards André: he 
showed him signs of great friendliness, cleverly flattering his 
inclinations, and even persuading Friar Robert that, far from 
feeling any hostility in the matter of André’s coronation, his 
most earnest desire was that his uncle’s wishes should be 
respected ; and that, though he might have given the impression 
of acting contrary to them, it had only been done with a view 
to appeasing the populace, who in their first excitement might 
have been stirred up to insurrection against the Hungarians. 
He declared with much warmth that he heartily detested the 
people about the queen, whose counsels tended to lead her 
astray, and he promised to join Friar Robert in the endeavour 
to get rid of Joan’s favourites by all such means as fortune 
might put at his disposal. Although the Dominican did not 
believe in the least in the sincerity of his ally’s protestatiens, 
he yet gladly welcomed the aid which might prove so useful 
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to the prince’s cause, and attributed the sudden change of front 
to some recent rupture between Charles and his cousin, promis- 
ing himself that he would make capital out of his resentment. 
Be that as it might, Charles wormed himself into André’s heart, 
and after a few days one of them could hardly be seen without 
the other. If André went out hunting, his greatest pleasure 
in life, Charles was eager to put his pack or his falcons at his 
disposal ; if André rode through the town, Charles was always 
ambling by his side. He gave way to his whims, urged him 
to extravagances, and inflamed his angry passions: in a word, 
he was the good angel—or the bad one—who inspired his 
every thought and guided his every action. 

Joan soon understood this business, and as a fact had ex- 
pected it. She could have ruined Charles with a single word ; 
but she scorned so base a revenge, and treated him with utter 
contempt. Thus the court was split into two factions: the 
Hungarians with Friar Robert at their head and supported by 
Charles of Durazzo ; on the other side all the nobility of Naples, 
led by the Princes of Tarentum. Joan, influenced by the grand 
seneschal’s widow and her two daughters, the Countesses of 
Terlizzi and Morcone, and also by Dofia Cancha and the 
Empress of Constantinople, took the side of the Neapolitan 
party against the pretensions of her husband. The partisans 
of the queen made it their first care to have her name inscribed 
upon. all public acts without adding André’s; but Joan, led by 
an instinct of right and justice amid all the corruption of her 
court, had only consented to this last after she had taken 
counsel with André d’Isernia, a very learned lawyer of the day, 
respected as much for his lofty character as for his great learn- 
ing. The prince, annoyed at being shut out in this way, began 
to act in a violent and despotic manner. On his own authority 
he released prisoners ; he showered favours upon Hungarians, 
‘and gave especial honours and rich gifts to Giovanni Pipino, 
Count of Altanuera, the enemy of all others most dreaded and 
detested by the Neapolitan barons. Then the Counts of San 
Severino, Mileto, Terlizzi and Balzo, Calanzaro and Sant’ Angelo, 
and most of the grandees, exasperated by the haughty insolence 
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of André’s fayourite, which grew every day more outrageous, de- 
cided that he must perish, and his master with him, should he 
persist in attacking their privileges and defying their anger. 
Moreover, the women who were about Joan at the court 
egged her on, each one urged by a private interest, in the 
pursuit of her fresh passion. Poor Joan, neglected by her 
husband and betrayed by Robert of Cabane, gave way beneath 
the burden of duties beyond her strength to bear, and fled for 
refuge to the arms of Bertrand of Artois, whose love she did 
not even attempt to resist; for every feeling for religion and 
virtue had been destroyed in her of set purpose, and her young 
inclinations had been early bent towards vice, just as the bodies 
of wretched children are bent and their bones broken by 
jugglers when they train them. Bertrand himself felt an adora- 
tion for her surpassing ordinary human passion. When he 
reached the summit of a happiness to which in his wildest dreams 
he had never dared to aspire, the young count nearly lost 
his reason. In vain had his father, Charles of Artois (who was 
Count of Aire, a direct descendant of Philip the Bold, and one 
of the regents of the kingdom), attempted by severe admonitions 
to stop him while yet on the brink of the precipice: Bertrand 
would listen to nothing but his love for Joan and his implacable 
Latred for all the queen’s enemies. Many a time, at the close 
of day, as the breeze from Posilippo or Sorrento coming from far 
away was playing in his hair, might Bertrand be seen leaning 
from one of the casements of Castel Nuovo, pale and motion- 
less, gazing fixedly from his side of the square to where the 
Duke of Calabria and the Duke of Durazzo came galloping home 
from their evening ride side by side in a cloud of dust. Then 
the brows of the young count were violently contracted, a 
savage sinister look shone in his blue eyes once so innocent, 
like lightning a thought of death and vengeance flashed into 
his mind; he would all at once begin to tremble, as a light 
hand was laid upon his shoulder ; he would turn softly, fearing 
lest the divine apparition should vanish to the skies; but there 
beside him stood a young girl, with cheeks aflame and héaving 
breast, with brilliant liquid eyes: she had come to tell how 
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her past day had been spent, and to offer her forehead for the 
kiss that should reward her labours and unwilling absence. 
This woman, dictator of laws and administrator of justice 
among grave magistrates and stern ministers, was but fifteen 
years old; this man, who knew her griefs, and to avenge them 
was meditating regicide, was not yet twenty: two children of 
earth, the playthings of an awful destiny ! 

Two months and a few days after the old king’s death, on 
the morning of Friday the 28th of March of the same year, 
1343, the widow of the grand seneschal, Philippa, who had 
already contrived to get forgiven for the shameful trick she had 
used to secure all her son’s wishes, entered the queen’s apart- 
ments, excited by a genuine fear, pale and distracted, the 
bearer of news that spread terror and lamentation throughout 
the court: Marie, the queen’s younger sister, had disappeared. 

The gardens and outside courts had been searched for any 
trace of her; every corner of the castle had been examined ; the 
guards had been threatened with torture, so as to drag the 
truth from them; no one had seen anything of the princess, 
and nothing could be found that suggested either flight or 
abduction. Joan, struck down by this new blow in the midst 
of other troubles, was for a time utterly prostrated ; then, when 
she had recovered from her first surprise, she behaved as all 
people do if despair takes the place of reason: she gave orders 
for what was already done to be done again, she asked the 
same questions that could only bring the same answers, and 
poured forth vain regrets and unjust reproaches. The news 
spread through the town, causing the greatest astonishment: 
there arose a great commotion in the castle, and the membets 
of the regency hastily assembled, while couriers were sent out 
in every direction, charged to promise 12,000 ducats to 
whomsoever should discover the place where the princess, was 
concealed. Proceedings were at once taken against the 
soldiers who were on guard at the fortress at the time of the 
disappearance. 

Bertrand of Artois drew the queen apart, telling her his 
suspicions, which fell directly upon Charles of Durazzo; but 
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Joan lost no time in persuading him of the improbability of 
his hypothesis: first of all, Charles had never once set his foot 
in Castel Nuovo since the day of his stormy interview with the 
queen, but had made a point of always leaving André by the 
bridge when he came to the town with him ; besides, it had never 
been noticed, even in the past, that the young duke had spoken 
to Marie or exchanged looks with her: the result of all attain- 
able evidence was, that no stranger had entered the castle 
the evening before except a notary named Master Nicholas of 
Melazzo, an old person, half silly, half fanatical, for whom 
Tommaso Pace, valet de chambre to the Duke of Calabria, was 
ready to answer with his life. Bertrand yielded to the queen’s 
reasoning, and day by day advanced new suggestions, each less 
probable than the last, to draw his mistress on to feel a hope 
that he was far from feeling himself. 

But a month later, and precisely on the morning of Monday 
the 30th of April, a strange and unexpected scene took place, 
an exhibition of boldness transcending all calculations. The 
Neapolitan people were stupefied in astonishment, and the grief 
of Joan and her friends was changed to indignation. Just as 
the clock of San Giovanni struck twelve, the gate of the 
magnificent palace of the Durazzo flung open its folding doors, 
and there came forth to the sound of trumpets a double file of 
cavaliers on richly caparisoned horses, with the duke’s arms on 
their shields. They took up their station round the house to 
prevent the people outside from disturbing a ceremony which 
was to take place before the eyes of an immense crowd, 
assembled suddenly, as by a miracle, upon the square. At the 
back of the court stood an altar, and upon the steps lay two 
crimson velvet cushions embroidered with the fleur-de-lys of 
France and the ducal crown. Charles came forward, clad in a 
dazzling dress, and holding by the hand the queen’s sister, the 
Princess Marie, at that time almost thirteen years of age. She 
knelt down timidly on one of the cushions, and when Charles 
had done the same, the grand almoner of the Duras house 
asked the young duke solemnly what was his intention in appear- 
ing thus humbly before a minister of the Church. At these 
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words Master Nicholas of Melazzo took his place on the left 
of the altar, and read in a firm, clear voice, first, the contract 
of marriage between Charles and Marie, and then the apostolic 
letters from His Holiness the sovereign pontiff, Clement v1, 
who in his own name removing all obstacles that might impede 
the union, such as the age of the young bride and the degrees 
of affinity between the two parties, authorised his dearly 
beloved son Charles, Duke of Durazzo and Albania, to take in 
marriage the most illustrious Marie of Anjou, sister of Joan, 
Queen of Naples and Jerusalem, and bestowed his benediction 
on the pair. 

The almoner then took the young girl’s hand, and placing 
it in that of Charles, pronounced the prayers of the Church. 
Charles, turning half round to the people, said in a loud voice— 

“‘ Before God and man, this woman is my wife.” 

*‘ And this man is my husband,” said Marie, trembling. 

“Long live the Duke and Duchess of Durazzo!” crled the 
crowd, clapping their hands. And the young pair, at once 
mounting two beautiful horses and followed by their cavaliers 
and pages, solemnly paraded through the town, and re-entered 
their palace to the sound of trumpets and cheering. 

When this incredible news was brought to the queen, her 
first feeling was joy at the recovery of her sister; and when 
Bertrand of Artois was eager to head a band of barons and cava- 
liers and bent on falling upon the cortége to punish the traitor, 
Joan put up her hand to stop him with a very mournful look. 

“Alas!” she said sadly, “it is too late. They are legally 
married, for the head of the Church—who is moreover by my 
grandfather's will the head of our family—-has granted his 
permission. I only pity my poor sister; I pity her for becoming 
sO young the prey of a wretched man who sacrifices her to his 
own ambition, hoping by this marriage to establish a claim to 
the throne. O God! what a strange fate oppresses the royal 
house of Anjou! My father’s early death in the midst of his 
triumphs ; my mother’s so quickly after; my sister and I, the 
sole offspring of Charles 1, both before we are women grown 
fallen into the hands of cowardly men, who use us but as the 
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stepping-stones of their ambition!” Joan fell back exhausted 
on her chair, a burning tear trembling on her eyelid. 

‘‘This is the second time,” said Bertrand reproachfully, 
“that I have drawn my sword to avenge an insult offered to 
you, the second time I return it by your orders to the scabbard. 
But remember, Joan, the third time will not find me so docile, 
and then it will not be Robert of Cabane or Charles of Durazzo 
that I shall strike, but him who is the cause of all your 
misfortunes.” 

** Have mercy, Bertrand! do not you also speak these words ; 
whenever this horrible thought takes hold of me, let me come 
to you: this threat of bloodshed that is drummed into my ears, 
this sinister vision that haunts my sight; let me come to you, 
beloved, and weep upon your bosom, beneath your breath cool 
my burning fancies, from your eyes draw some little courage to 
revive my perishing soul. Come, I am quite unhappy enough 
without needing to poison the future by an endless remorse. 
Tell me rather to forgive and to forget, speak not of hatred and 
revenge; show me one ray of hope amid the darkness that 
surrounds me; hold up my wavering feet, and push me not 
into the abyss.” 

Such altercations as this were repeated as often as any 
fresh wrong arose from the side of André or his party; and in 
proportion as the attacks made by Bertrand and his friends 
gained in vehemence—and we must add, in justice—so did 
Joan’s objections weaken. The Hungarian rule, as it became 
more and more arbitrary and unbearable, irritated men’s minds 
to such a point, that the people murmured in secret and the 
nobles proclaimed aloud their discontent. André’s soldiers 
indulged in a libertinage which would have been intolerable in 
a conquered city: they were found everywhere brawling in the 
taverns or rolling about disgustingly drunk in the gutters ; and 
the prince, far from rebuking such orgies, was accused of 
sharing them himself. His former tutor, who ought to have 
felt bound to drag him away from so ignoble a mode of life, 
rather strove to immerse him in degrading pleasures, sd as to 
keep him out of business matters; without suspecting it, he 
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was hurrying on the denouement of the terrible drama that was 
being acted behind the scenes at Castel Nuovo. Robert’s 
widow, Dofia Sancha of Aragon, the good and sainted lady 
whom our readers may possibly have forgotten, as her family 
had done, seeing that God’s anger was hanging over her house, 
and that no counsels, no tears or prayers of hers ‘could avail to 
arrest it, after wearing mourning for her husband one whole 
year, according to her promise, had taken the veil at the 
convent of Santa Maria della Croce, and deserted the court 
and its follies and passions, just as the prophets of old, turning 
their back on some accursed city, would shake the dust from 
off their sandals ‘and depart. Sancha’s retreat was a sad 
omen, and soon the family dissensions, long with difficulty 
suppressed, sprang forth to open view; the storm that had 
been threatening from afar broke suddenly over the town, and 
the thunderbolt was shortly to follow. 

On the last day of August 1344, Joan rendered homage to 
Americ, Cardinal of Saint Martin and legate of Clement v1, 
who looked upon the kingdom of Naples as being a fief of the 
Church ever since the time when his predecessors had 
presented it to Charles of Anjou, and overthrown and excom- 
municated the house of Suabia. For this solemn ceremony 
the church of Saint Clara was chosen, the burial-place of 
Neapolitan kings, and but lately the tomb of the grandfather 
and father of the young queen, who reposed to right and left of 
the high altar. Joan, clad in the royal robe, with the crown 
upon her head, uttered her oath of fidelity between the hands of 
the apostolic legate in the presence of her husband, who stood 
behind her simply as a witness, just like the other princes of 
the blood. Among the prelates with their pontifical insignia 
who formed the brilliant following of the envoy, there stood 
the Archbishops of Pisa, Bari, Capua, and Brindisi, and the 
reverend fathers Ugolino, Bishop of Castella, and Philip, 
Bishop of Cavaillon, chancellor to the queen. ll the nobility 
of Naples and Hungary were present at this ceremony, which 
debarred André from the throne in a fashion at once formal 
and striking. Thus, when they left the church the excited 
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feelings of both parties made a crisis imminent, and such 
hostile glances, such threatening words were exchanged, that 
the prince, finding himself too weak to contend against his 
enemies, wrote the same evening to his mother, telling her that 
he was about to leave a country where from his infancy 
upwards he had experienced nothing but deceit and disaster. 
Those who know a mother’s heart will easily guess that 
Elizabeth of Poland was no sooner aware of the danger that 
threatened her son than she travelled to Naples, arriving there 
before her coming was suspected. Rumour spread abroad that 
the Queen of Hungary had come to take her son away with her, 
and the unexpected event gave rise to strange comments: the 
fever of excitement now blazed up in another direction. The 
Empress of Constantinople, the Catanese, her two daughters, 
and all the courtiers, whose calculations were upset by André’s 
departure, hurried to honour the arrival of the Queen of Hungary 
by offering a very cordial and respectful reception, with a view 
to showing her that, in the midst of a court so attentive and 
devoted, any isolation or bitterness of feeling on the young 
prince’s part must spring from his pride, from an unwarrantable 
mistrust, and his naturally savage and untrained character. Joan 
received her husband’s mother with so much proper dignity in 
her behaviour that, in spite of preconceived notions, Elizabeth 
could not help admiring the noble seriousness and earnest feel- 
ing she saw in her daughter-in-law. To make the visit more 
pleasant to an honoured guest, fétes and tournaments were given, 
the barons vying with one another in display of wealth and 
luxury. The Empress of Constantinople, the Catanese, Charles 
of Duras and his young wife, all paid the utmost attention to 
the mother of the prince. Marie, who by reason of her extreme 
youth and gentleness of character had no share in any intrigues, 
was guided quite as much by her natural feeling as by her 
husband’s orders when she offered to the Queen of Hungary 
those marks of regard and affection that she might have felt for 
her own mother. In spite, however, of these protestations of 
respect and love, Elizabeth of Poland trembled for her son, and, 
obeying a maternal instinct, chose to abide by her original inten- 
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tion, believing that she should never feel safe until André was 
far away from a court in appearance so friendly but in reality 
so treacherous. The person who seemed most disturbed by the 
departure, and tried to hinder it by every means in his power, 
was Friar Robert. Immersed in his political schemes, bending 
over his mysterious plans with all the eagerness of a gambler 
who is on the point of gaining, the Dominican, who thought 
himself on the eve of a tremendous event, who by cunning, 
patience, and labour hoped to scatter his enemies and to 
reign as absolute autocrat, now falling suddenly from the edifice 
of his dream, stiffened himself by a mighty effort to stand and 
resist the mother of his pupil. But fear cried too loud in the 
heart of Elizabeth for all the reasonings of the monk to lull it 
to rest: to every argument he advanced she simply said that 
while her son was not king and had not entire unlimited power, 
it was imprudent to leave him exposed to his enemies. The 
monk, seeing that all was indeed lost and that he could not con- 
tend against the fears of this woman, asked only the boon of 
three days’ grace, at the end of which time, should a reply he 
was expecting have not arrived, he said he would not only give 
up his opposition to André’s departure, but would follow him- 
self, renouncing for ever a scheme to which he had sacrificed 
everything. 

Towards the end of the third day, as Elizabeth was definitely 
making her preparations for departure, the monk entered radiant. 
Showing her a letter which he had just hastily broken open, he 
cried triumphantly — 

“God be praised, madam! I can at last give you incon- 
testable proofs of my active zeal and accurate foresight.” 

André’s mother, after rapidly running through the document, 
turned her eyes on the monk with yet some traces of mistrust 
in her manner, not venturing to give way to her sudden joy. 

“Yes, madam,” said the monk, raising his head, his plain 
features lighted up by his glance of intelligence—“ yes, madam, 
you will believe your eyes, perhaps, though you would never 
believe my words: this is not the dream of an active imagina- 
tion, the hallucination of a credulous mind, the prejudice of a 
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limited intellect ; it is a plan slowly conceived, painfully worked 
out, my daily thought and my whole life’s work. I have never 
ignored the fact that at the court of Avignon your son had 
powerful enemies ; but I knew also that on the very day I under- 
took a certain solemn engagement in the prince’s name, an 
engagement to withdraw those laws that had caused coldness 
between the pope and Robert, who was in general so devoted 
to the Church, I knew very well that my offer would never be 
rejected, and this argument of mine I kept back for the last. 
See, madam, my calculations are correct ; your enemies are put 
to shame and your son is triumphant.” 

Then turning to André, who was just coming in and stood 
dumbfounded at the threshold on hearing the last words, he 
added— 

** Come, my son, our prayers are at last fulfilled : you are king.” 

“King 1!” repeated André, transfixed with joy, doubt, and 
amazement. 

‘King of Sicily and Jerusalem: yes, my lord; there is no 
need for you to read this document that brings the joyful, un- 
expected news. You can see it in your mother’s tears ; she holds 
out her arms to press you to her bosom; you can see it in the 
happiness of your old teacher ; he falls on his knees at your feet 
to salute you by this title, which he would have paid for with his 
own blood had it been denied to you much longer.” 

‘And yet,” said Elizabeth, after a moment’s mournful reflec- 
tion, “if I obey my presentiments, your news will make no 
difference to our plans for departure.” 

‘* Nay, mother,” said André firmly, “‘ you would not force me 
to quit the country to the detriment of my honour. If I have 
made you feel some of the bitterness and sorrow that have spoiled 
my own young days because of my cowardly enemies, it is not 
from a poor spirit, but because I was powerless, and knew it, to 
take any sort of striking vengeance for their secret insults, their 
crafty injuries, their underhand intrigues. It was not because 
my arm wanted strength, but because my head wanted a crown. 
I might have put an end to some of these wretched beings, the 
least dangerous maybe ; but it would have been striking in the 
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dark ; the ringleaders would have escaped, and I should never 
have really got to the bottom of their infernal plots. SoI have 
silently eaten out my own heart in shame and indignation. Now 
that my sacred rights are recognised by the Church, you will see, 
my mother, how these terrible barons, the queen’s counsellors, 
the governors of the kingdom, will lower their heads in the dust : 
for they are threatened with no sword and nostruggle; no peer 
of their own is he who speaks, but the king; it is by him they 
are accused, by the law they shall be condemned, and shall 
suffer on the scaffold.” 

“‘Q my beloved son,” cried the queen in tears, “I never 
doubted your noble feelings or the justice of your claims; but 
when your life is in danger, to what voice can I listen but the 
voice of fear? what can move my counsels but the promptings 
of love ?” 

‘* Mother, believe me, if the hands and hearts alike of these 
cowards had not trembled, you would have lost your son 
long ago.” 

‘It is not violence that I fear, my son, it is treachery.” 

“ My life, like every man’s, belongs to God, and the lowest 
of sbirri may take it as I turn the corner of the street; but a 
king owes something to his people.” 

The poor mother long tried to bend the resolution of André by 
reason and entreaties ; but when she had spoken her last word 
and shed her last tear, she summoned Bertram de Baux, chief- 
justice of the kingdom, and Marie, Duchess of Durazzo. Trusting 
in theold man’s wisdom and the girl’s innocence, she commended 
her son to them in the tenderest and most affecting words ; then 
drawing from her own hand a ring richly wrought, and taking the 
prince aside, she slipped it upon his finger, saying in a voice 
that trembled with emotion as she pressed him to her heart— 

“‘ My son, as you refuse to come with me, here is a wonderful 
talisman, which I would not use before the last extremity. So 
long as you wear this ring on your finger, neither sword nor 
poison will have power against you.” 

“You see then, mother,” said the prince, smiling, “ with this 
protection there is no reason at all to fear for my life.” 
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There are other dangers than sword or poison,” sighed the 
queen. 

“Be calm, mother: the best of all talismans is your prayer to 
God for me: it is the tender thought of you that will keep me 
for ever in the path of duty and justice ; your maternal love will 
watch over me from afar, and cover me like the wings of a 
guardian angel.” 

Elizabeth sobbed as she embraced her son, and when she 
left him she felt her heart was breaking. At last she made up 
her mind to go, and was escorted by the whole court, who had 
never changed towards her for a moment in their chivalrous and 
respectful devotion. The poor mother, pale, trembling, and faint, 
leaned heavily upon André’s arm, lest she should fall, On the 
ship that was to take her for ever from her son, she cast her arms 
for the last time about his neck, and there hung a long time, 
speechless, tearless, and motionless ; when the signal for depart- 
ure was given, her women took her in their arms half swooning. 
André stood on the shore with the feeling of death at his heart : 
his eyes were fixed upon the sail that carried ever farther from 
him the only being he loved in the world. Suddenly he fancied he 
beheld something white moving a long way off: his mother had 
recovered her senses by a great effort, and had dragged herself 
up to the bridge to give a last signal of farewell: the unhappy 
lady knew too well that she would never see her son again. 

At almost the same moment that André’s mother left the 
kingdom, the former queen of Naples, Robert’s widow, Dofta 
Sancha, breathed her last sigh. She was buried in the convent 
of Santa Maria della Croce, under the name of Clara, which she 
had assumed on taking her vows as a nun, as her epitaph tells 
us, as follows :— 

“Here lies, an example of great humility, the body of the 
sainted sister Clara, of illustrious memory, otherwise Sancha, 
Queen of Sicily and Jerusalem, widow of the most serene Robert, 
King of Jerusalem and Sicily, who, after the death of the king her 
husband, when she had completed a year of widowhood, ex 
changed goods temporary for goods eternal. Adopting for the 
love of God a voluntary poverty, and distributing her goods 
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to the poor, she took upon her the rule of obedience in this 
celebrated convent of Santa Croce, the work of her own hands, 
in the year 1344, on the 21st of January of the twelfth indiction, 
where living a life of holiness under the rule of the blessed 
Francis, father of the poor, she ended her days religiously in the 
year of our Lord 1345, on the 28th of July of the thirteenth in- 
diction. On the day following she was buried in this tomb.” 

The death of Dofia Sancha served to hasten on the catastrophe 
which was to stain the throne of Naples with blood: one might 
almost fancy that God wished to spare this angel of love and 
resignation the sight of so terrible a spectacle ; that she offered 
herself as a propitiatory sacrifice to redeem the crimes of her 
family. 


CHAPTER IV 


IGHT days after the funeral of the old queen, Bertrand of 
Artois came to Joan, pale, distraught, dishevelled, in 
a state of agitation and confusion impossible to describe. 

Joan went quickly up to her lover, asking him with a look of 
fear to explain the cause of his distress. 

**T told you, madam,” cried the young baron excitedly, “you 
will end by ruining us all, as you will never take any advice 
from me.” 

**For God’s sake, Bertrand, speak plainly: what has happened? 
What advice have I neglected?” 

‘*Madam, your noble husband, André of Hungary, has just 
been made King of Jerusalem and Sicily, and acknowledged 
by the court of Avignon, so henceforth you will be no better 
than his slave.” 

“Count of Artois, you are dreaming.” 

‘No, madam, I am not dreaming: I have this fact to prove 
the truth of my words, that the pope’s ambassadors are arrived 
at Capua with the bull for his coronation, and if they do not 
enter Castel Nuovo this very evening, the delay is only to give 
the new king time to make his preparations.” 

The queen bent her head as if a thunderbolt had fallen at her 
feet. 

“When I told you before,” said the count, with growing fury, 
“‘that we ought to use force to make a stand against him, that 
we ought to break the yoke of this infamous tyranny and get 
rid of the man before he had the means of hurting you, you 
always drew back in childish fear, with a woman’s cowardly 
hesitation.” 

Joan turned a tearful look upon her lover. 
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‘God, my God!” she cried, clasping her hands in despera- 
tion, ‘“‘am I to hear for ever this awful cry of death! You too, 
Bertrand, you too say the word, like Robert of Cabane, like 
Charles of Duras? Wretched man, why would you raise this 
bloody spectre between us, to check with icy hand our adulterous 
kisses ? Enough of such crimes ; if his wretched ambition makes 
him long to reign, let him be king: what matters his power to 
me, if he leaves me with your love ?” 

‘Tt is not so sure that our love will last much longer.” 

“What is this, Bertand? You rejoice in this merciless 
torture.” 

**T tell you, madam, that the King of Naples has a black flag 
ready, and on the day of his coronation it will be carried 
before him.” 

** And you believe,” said Joan, pale as a corpse in its shroud, 
—‘“ you believe that this flag is a threat ?” 

*‘ Ay, and the threat begins to be put in execution.” 

The queen staggered, and leaned against a table to save her- 
self from falling. 

‘Tell me all,” she cried in a choking voice; “fear not to 
shock me; see, I am not trembling. O Bertrand, I entreat 
you!” 

“The traitors have begun with the man you most esteemed, 
the wisest counsellor of the crown, the best of magistrates, the 
noblest-hearted, most rigidly virtuous——” 

“* Andrea of Isernia!” 

‘* Madam, he is no more.” 

Joan uttered a cry, as though the noble old man had been 
slain before her eyes: she respected him as a father; then, 
sinking back, she remained profoundly silent. 

“ How did they kill him ?” she asked at last, fixing her great 
eyes in terror on the count. 

“Yesterday evening, as he left this castle, on the way to his 
own home, a man suddenly sprang out upon him before the 
Porta Petruccia: it was one of André’s favourites, Conrad of 
Gottis, chosen no doubt because he had a grievance against the 
incorruptible magistrate on account of some sentence passed 
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against him, and the murder would therefore be put down to 
motives of private revenge. The cowardly wretch gave a sign 
to two or three companions, who surrounded the victim and 
robbed him of all means of escape. The poor old man looked 
fixedly at his assassin, and asked him what he wanted. ‘I 
want you to lose your life at my hands, as I lost my case at 
yours !’ cried the murderer ; and leaving him no time to answer, 
he ran him through with his sword. Then the rest fell 
upon the poor man, who did not even try to call for help, and 
his body was riddled with wounds and horribly mutilated, and 
then left bathed in its blood.” 

“ Terrible !” murmured the queen, covering her face. 

“Tt was only their first effort: the proscription lists are 
already full: André must needs have blood to celebrate his 
accession to the throne of Naples. And do you know, Joan, 
whose name stands first in the doomed list?” 

‘““Whose ?” cried the queen, shuddering from head to foot. 

Mine,” said the count calmly. 

“Yours!” cried Joan, drawing herself up to her full height ; 
‘are you to be killed next! Oh, be careful, André; you have 
pronounced your own death-sentence. Long have I turned 
aside the dagger pointing to your breast, but you put an end 
to all my patience. Woe to you, Prince of Hungary! the 
blood which you have spilt shall fall on your own head.” 

As she spoke she had lost her pallor: her lovely face was 
fired with revenge, her eyes flashed lightning. This child of 
sixteen was terrible to behold: she pressed her lover’s hand 
with convulsive tenderness, and clung to him as if she would 
screen him with her own body. 

“Your anger is awakened too late,” said he gently and 
sadly; for at this moment Joan seemed so lovely that he 
could reproach her with nothing. ‘You do not know that 
his mother has left him a talisman preserving him from sword 
and poison ?” 

“ He will die,” said Joan firmly: the smile that lighted up 
her face was so unnatural that the count was Seay and 
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The next day the young Queen of Naples, lovelier, more 
smiling than ever, sitting carelessly in a graceful attitude beside 
a window which looked out on the magnificent view of the 
bay, was busy weaving a cord of silk and gold. The sun had 
run nearly two-thirds of his fiery course, and was gradually 
sinking his rays in the clear blue waters where Posilippo’s 
head is reflected with its green and flowery crown. A warm, 
balmy breeze that had passed over the orange trees of Sorrento 
and Amalfi felt deliciously refreshing to the inhabitants of the 
capital, who had succumbed to torpor in the enervating softness 
of the day. The whole town was waking from a long siesta, 
breathing freely after a sleepy interval: the Molo was covered 
with a crowd of eager people dressed out in the brightest 
colours ; the many cries of a festival, joyous songs, love ditties 
sounded from all quarters of the vast amphitheatre, which is 
one of the chief marvels of creation: they came to the ears of 
Joan, and she listened as she bent over her work, absorbed in 
deep thought. Suddenly, when she seemed most busily 
occupied, the indefinable feeling of someone near at hand, 
and the touch of something on her shoulder, made her start: 
she turned as though waked from a dream by contact with a 
serpent, and perceived her husband, magnificently dressed, 
carelessly leaning against the back of her chair. For a long 
time past the prince had not come to his wife in this familiar 
fashion, and to the queen the pretence of affection and care- 
less behaviour augured ill. André did not appear to notice 
the look of hatred and terror that had escaped Joan in spite 
of herself, and assuming the best expression of gentleness as 
that his straight hard features could contrive to put on in 
such circumstances as these, he smilingly asked— 

- “Why are you making this pretty cord, dear dutiful wife?” 
** To hang you with, my lord,” replied the queen, with a smile. 
André shrugged his shoulders, seeing in the threat so in- 

credibly rash nothing more than a pleasantry in rather bad 
taste. But when he saw that Joan resumed her work, he tried 
to renew the conversation. 

“I admit,” he said, in a perfectly calm voice, “that my 
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question is quite unnecessary: from your eagerness to finish 
this handsome piece of work, I ought to suspect that it is 
destined for some fine knight of yours whom you propose to 
send on a dangerous enterprise wearing your colours. If so, 
my fair queen, I claim to receive my orders from your lips: 
appoint the time and place for the trial, and I am sure before- 
hand of carrying off a prize that I shall dispute with all your 
adorers.” 

“That is not so certain,” said Joan, “if you are as valiant in 
war as in love.” And she cast on her husband a look at once 
seductive and scornful, beneath which the young man blushed 
up to his eyes. 

‘‘T hope,” said André, repressing his feelings, —** I hope soon 
to give you such proofs of my affection that you will never 
doubt it again.” 

** And what makes you fancy that, my lord?” 

“JT would tell you, if you would listen seriously.” 

TI am listening.” 

‘* Well, it is a dream I had last night that gives me such con- 
fidence in the future.” 

‘A dream! You surely ought to explain that.” 

“J dreamed that there was a grand éte in the town: an 
immense crowd filled the streets like an overflowing torrent, 
and the heavens were ringing with their shouts of joy; the 
gloomy granite facades were hidden by hangings of silk and 
festoons of flowers, the churches were decorated as though for 
some grand ceremony. I was riding side by side with you.” 
Joan made a haughty movement. ‘Forgive me, madam, it 
was only a dream: I was on your right, riding a fine white 
horse, magnificently caparisoned, and the chief-justice of the 
kingdom carried before me a flag unfolded in sign of honour. 
After riding in triumph through the main thoroughfares of the 
city, we arrived, to the sound of trumpets and clarions, at the 
royal church of Saint Clara, where your grandfather and my 
uncle are buried, and there, before the high altar, the pope’s 
ambassador laid your hand in mine and pronounced a long 
discourse, and then on our two heads in turn placed the crown 
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of Jerusalem and Sicily ; after which the nobles and the people 
shouted in one voice, ‘Long live the King and Queen of 
Naples!’ And I, wishing to perpetuate the memory of so 
glorious a day, proceeded to create knights among the most 
zealous in our court.” 

“And do you not remember the names of the chosen 
persons whom you judged worthy of your royal favours ?” 

“ Assuredly, madam: Bertrand, Count of Artois——” 

“Enough, my lord; I excuse you from naming the rest: I 
always supposed you were loyal and generous, but you give me 
fresh proof of it by showing favour to men whom I most 
honour and trust. I cannot tell if your wishes are likely soon 
to be realised, but in any case feel sure of my perpetual 
gratitude.” 

Joan’s voice did not betray the slightest emotion; her look 
had become kind, and the sweetest smile was on her lips, 
But in her heart André’s death was from that moment 
decided upon. The prince, too much preoccupied with his 
own projects of vengeance, and too confident in his all- 
powerful talisman and his personal valour, had no suspicion 
that his plans could be anticipated. He conversed a long time 
with his wife in a chatting, friendly way, trying to spy out her 
secret, and exposing his own by his interrupted phrases and 
mysterious reserves. When he fancied that every cloud of 
former resentment, even the lightest, had disappeared from 
Joan’s brow, he begged her to go with her suite on a magni- 
ficent hunting expedition that he was organising for the 2oth of 
August, adding that such a kindness on her part would be 
for him a sure pledge of their reconciliation and complete 
forgetfulness of the past. Joan promised with a charming 
grace, and the prince retired fully satisfied with the interview, 
carrying with him the conviction that he had only to threaten to 
strike a blow at the queen’s favourite to ensure her obedience, 
perhaps even her love. 

But on the eve of the 2oth of August a strange and terrible 
scene was being enacted in the basement storey of one of the 
lateral towers of Castel Nuovo. Charles of Durazzo, who had 
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never ceased to brood secretly over his infernal plans, had been 
informed by the notary whom he had charged to spy upon the 
conspirators, that on that particular evening they were about to 
hold a decisive meeting, and therefore, wrapped in a black cloak, 
he glided into the underground corridor and hid himself behind 
a pillar, there to await the issue of the conference. After two 
dreadful hours of suspense, every second marked out by the 
beating of his heart, Charles fancied he heard the sound of a 
door very carefully opened ; the feeble ray of a lantern in the 
vault scarcely served to dispel the darkness, but a man coming 
away from the wall approached him walking like a living statue. 
Charles gave a slight cough, the sign agreed upon. The man 
put out his light and hid away the dagger he had drawn in case 
of a surprise. 

Ts it you, Master Nicholas?” asked the duke in a low voice. 

‘It is I, my lord.” 

** What is it?” YY” 

“They have just fixed the prince’s degth for to-morrow, on 
his way to the hunt.” 

**Did you recognise every conspirator ? ” 

‘very one, though their faces were masked; when they 
gave their vote for death, I knew them by their voices.” 

“ Could you point out to me who they are?” 

‘Yes, this very minute ; they are going to pass along at the 
end of this corridor. And see, here is Tommaso Pace walking 
in front of them to light their way.” 

Indeed, a tall spectral figure, black from head to foot, his 
face carefully hidden under a velvet mask, walked at the end 
of the corridor, lamp in hand, and stopped at the first step of 
a staircase which led to the upper floors. The conspirators 
advanced slowly, two by two, like a procession of ghosts, 
appeared for one moment in the circle of light made by the 
torch, and again disappeared into shadow. 

“See, there are Charles and Bertrand of Artois,” said the 
notary; ‘“‘there are the Counts of Terlizzi and Catanzaro’ the 
gtand admiral and grand seneschal, Godfrey of Marsan, Count 
of Squillace, and Robert of Cabane, Count of Eboli; the two 
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women talking in a low voice with the eager gesticulations 
are Catherine of Tarentum, Empress of Constantinople, and 
Philippa the Catanese, the queen’s governess and chief lady ; 
there is Dofia Cancha, chamberwoman and confidante of Joan ; 
and there is the Countess of Morcone i 

The notary stopped on beholding a shadow alone, its head 
bowed, with arms hanging loosely, choking back her sobs 
beneath a hood of black. 

‘Who is the woman who seems to drag herself so painfully 
along in their train?” asked the duke, pressing his companion’s 
arm. 

“That woman,” said the notary, “is the queen.” 

“ Ah, now I see,” thought Charles, breathing freely, with the 
same sort of satisfaction that Satan no doubt feels when a long 
coveted soul falls at length into his power. 

‘* And now, my lord,” continued Master Nicholas, when all 
had returned once more into silence and darkness, “if you have 
bidden me spy on these conspirators with a view to saving the 
young prince you are protecting with love and vigilance, you 
must hurry forward, for to-morrow maybe it will be too late.” 

“Follow me,” cried the duke imperiously; ‘‘it is time you 
should know my real intention, and then carry out my orders 
with scrupulous exactness.” 

With these words he drew him aside to a place opposite 
to where the conspirators had just disappeared. The notary 
mechanically followed through a labyrinth of dark corridors 
and secret staircases, quite at a loss how to account for the 
sudden change that had come over his master: crossing one 
of the ante-chambers in the castle, they came upon André, who 
joyfully accosted them ; grasping the hand of his cousin Duras 
in his affectionate manner, he asked him in a pressing way 
that would brook no refusal, ‘Will you be of our hunting 
party to-morrow, duke ?” 

** Excuse me, my lord,” said Charles, bowing down to the 
ground ; ‘it will be impossible for me to go to-morrow, for my 
wife is very unwell; but I entreat you to accept the best 
falcon I have.” 


I.—21 
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And here he cast upon the notary a petrifying glance. 

The morning of the 2oth of August was fine and calm—the 
irony of nature contrasting cruelly with the fate of mankind. 
From break of day masters and valets, pages and knights, princes 
and courtiers, all were on foot; cries of joy were heard on every 
side when the queen arrived, on a snow-white horse, at the head 
of the young and brilliant throng. Joan was perhaps paler than 
usual, but that might be because she had been obliged to rise 
very early. André, mounted on one of the most fiery of all the 
steeds he had tamed, galloped beside his wife, noble and proud, 
happy in his own powers, his youth, and the thousand gilded 
hopes that a brilliant future seemed to offer. Never had the 
court of Naples shown so brave an aspect: every feeling of 
distrust and hatred seemed entirely forgotten; Friar Robert 
himself, suspicious as he was by nature, when he saw the 
joyous cavalcade go by under his window, looked out with 
pride, and stroking his beard, laughed at his own seriousness. 

André’s intention was to spend several days hunting between 
Capua and Aversa, and only to return to Naples when all was 
in readiness for his coronation. Thus the first day they hunted 
round about Melito, and went through two or three villages in 
the land of Labore. Towards evening the court stopped at 
Aversa, with a view to passing the night there, and since at that 
period there was no castle in the place worthy of entertaining 
the queen with her husband and numerous court, the convent 
of St. Peter’s at Majella was converted into a royal residence : 
this convent had been built by Charles 1 in the year of our 
Lord 1309. 

While the grand seneschal was giving orders for supper and 
the preparation of a room for André and his wife, the prince, 
who during the whole day had abandoned himself entirety to his 
favourite amusement, went up on the terrace to enjoy the 
evening air, accompanied by the good Isolda, his beloved 
nurse, who loved him more even than his mother, and would 
not leave his side for a moment. Never had the prince 
appeared so animated and happy: he was in ecstasies over 
the beauty of the country, the clear air, the scent of the trees 
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around ; he besieged his nurse with a thousand queries, never 
waiting for an answer; and they were indeed long in coming, 
for poor Isolda was gazing upon him with that appearance of 
fascination which makes a mother absent-minded when her 
child is talking. André was eagerly telling her about a terrible 
boar he had chased that morning across the woods, how it had 
lain foaming at his feet, and Isolda interrupted him to say he 
had a grain of dust in his eye. Then André was full of his 
plans for the future, and Isolda stroked his fair hair, remarking 
that he must be feeling very tired. Then, heeding nothing but 
his own joy and excitement, the young prince hurled defiance 
at destiny, calling by all his gods on dangers to come forward, 
so that he might have the chance of quelling them, and the 
poor nurse exclaimed, in a flood of tears, ‘“‘ My child, you love 
me no longer.” 

Out of all patience with these constant interruptions, 
André scolded her kindly enough, and mocked at her childish 
fears. Then, paying no attention to a sort of melancholy that 
was coming over him, he bade her tell him old tales of his 
childhood, and had a long talk about his brother Louis, his 
absent mother, and tears were in his eyes when he recalled 
her last farewell. Isolda listened joyfully, and answered all 
he asked; but no fell presentiment shook her heart: the 
poor woman loved André with all the strength of her 
soul; for him she would have given up her life in this 
world and in the world to come; yet she was not his 
mother. 

When all was ready, Robert of Cabane came to tell the 
prince that the queen awaited him; André cast one last look 
at the smiling fields beneath the starry heavens, pressed his 
nurse’s hand to his lips and to his heart, and followed the 
grand seneschal slowly and, it seemed, with some regret. But 
soon the brilliant lights of the room, the wine that circulated 
freely, the gay talk, the eager recitals of that day's exploits, 
served to disperse the cloud of gloom that had for a moment 
overspread the countenance of the prince. The queen alone, 
leaning on the table, with fixed eyes and lips that never moved, 
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sat-at this strange feast pale and cold as a baleful ghost 
summoned from the tomb to disturb the joy of the party. 
André, whose brain began to be affected by the draughts of 
wine from Capri and Syracuse, was annoyed at his wife’s look, 
and attributing it to contempt, filled a goblet to the brim and 
presented it to the queen. Joan visibly trembled, her lips 
moved convulsively; but the conspirators drowned in their 
noisy talk the involuntary groan that escaped her. In the 
midst of a general uproar, Robert of Cabane proposed that 
they should serve generous supplies of the same wine drunk at 
the royal table to the Hungarian guards who were keeping 
watch at the approaches to the convent, and this liberality 
evoked frenzied applause. The shouting of the soldiers soon 
gave witness to their gratitude for the unexpected gift, and 
mingled with the hilarious toasts of the banqueters. To put 
the finishing touch to André’s excitement, there were cries on 
every side of “Long live the Queen! Long live His Majesty 
the King of Naples!” 

The orgy lasted far into the night: the pleasures of the 
next day were discussed with enthusiasm, and Bertrand of 
Artois protested in a loud voice that if they were so late now 
some would not rise early on the morrow. André declared 
that, for his part, an hour or two’s rest would be enough to get 
over his fatigue, and he eagerly protested that it would be well 
for others to follow his example. The Count of Terlizzi 
seemed to express some doubt as to the prince’s punctuality. 
André insisted, and challenging all the barons present to see 
who would be up first, he retired with the queen to the room 
that had been reserved for them, where he very soon fell into 
a deep and heavy sleep. About two o’clock in the morning, 
Tommaso Pace, the prince’s valet and first usher of the royal 
apartments, knocked at his master’s door to rouse him for the 
chase. At the first knock, all was silence; at the second, Joan, 
who had not closed her eyes all night, moved as if to rouse her 
husband and warn him of the threatened danger; but at the 
third knock the unfortunate young man suddenly awoke, and 
hearing in the next room sounds of laughter and whispering, 
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fancied that they were making a joke of his laziness, and 
jumped out of bed bareheaded, in nothing but his shirt, his 
shoes half on and half off. He opened the door; and at this 
point we translate literally the account of Domenico Gravina, 
a historian of much esteem. As soon as the prince appeared, 
the conspirators all at once fell upon him, to strangle him 
with their hands ; believing he could not die by poison or sword, 
because of the charmed ring given him by his poor mother. But 
André was so strong and active, that when he perceived the 
infamous treason he defended himself with more than human 
strength, and with dreadful cries got free from his murderers, 
his face all bloody, his fair hair pulled out in handfuls. The 
unhappy young man tried to gain his own bedroom, so as to 
get some weapon and valiantly resist the assassins; but as he 
reached the door, Nicholas of Melazzo, putting his dagger like 
a bolt into the lock, stopped his entrance. The prince, calling 
aloud the whole time and imploring the protection of his 
friends, returned to the hall; but all the doors were 
shut, and no one held out a helping hand; for the queen 
was silent, showing no uneasiness about her husband’s 
death. 

But the nurse Isolda, terrified by the shouting of her 
beloved son and lord, leapt from her bed and went to the 
window, filling the house with dreadful cries. The traitors, 
alarmed by the mighty uproar, although the place was 
lonely and so far from the centre of the town that nobody 
could have come to see what the noise was, were on the point 
of letting their victim go, when Bertrand of Artois, who felt he 
was more guilty than the others, seized the prince with hellish 
fury round the waist, and after a desperate struggle got him 
down ; then dragging him by the hair of his head to a balcony 
which gave upon the garden, and pressing one knee upon his 
chest, cried out to the others— 

‘**Come here, barons: I have what we want to strangle him 
with.” 

And round his neck he passed a long cord of silk and gold, 
while the wretched man struggled all he could. Bertrand 
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quickly drew up the knot, and the others threw the body over 
the parapet of the balcony, leaving it hanging between earth 
and sky until death ensued. When the Count of Terlizzi 
averted his eyes from the horrid spectacle, Robert of Cabane 
cried out imperiously— 

“What are you doing there? The cord is long enough 
for us all to hold: we want not witnesses, we want accom- 
plices |” 

As soon as the last convulsive movements of the dying man 
had ceased, they let the corpse drop the whole height of the 
three storeys, and opening the doors of the hall, departed as 
though nothing had happened. 

Isolda, when at last she contrived to get a light, rapidly ran 
to the queen’s charhber, and finding the door shut on the 
inside, began to call loudly on her André. There was no 
answer, though the queen was in the room. The poor nurse, 
distracted, trembling, desperate, ran down all the corridors, 
knocked at all the cells and woke the monks one by one, 
begging them to help her look for the prince. The monks 
said that they had indeed heard a noise, but thinking it was a 
quarrel between soldiers drunken perhaps or mutinous, they 
had not thought it their business to interfere. Isolda eagerly 
entreated: the alarm spread through the convent; the 
monks followed the nurse, who went on before with a torch. 
She entered the garden, saw something white upon the 
grass, advanced trembling, gave one piercing cry, and fell 
backward. 

The wretched André was lying in his blood, a cord round 
his neck as though he were a thief, his head crushed in by the 
height from which he fell. Then two monks went upstairs to 
the queen’s room, and respectfully knocking at the door, asked 
in sepulchral tones— 

“Madam, what would you have us do with your husband’s’ 
corpse ?” 

And when the queen made no answer, they went ‘down 
again slowly to the garden, and kneeling one at the head, the 
other at the foot of the dead man, they began to recite peni- 
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tential psalms in a low voice. When they had spent an hour in 
prayer, two other monks went up in the same way to Joan’s 
chamber, repeating the same question and getting no answer, 
whereupon they relieved the first two, and began themselves to 
pray. Next a third couple went to the door of this inexorable 
room, and coming away perturbed by their want of success, per- 
ceived that there was a disturbance of people outside the convent, 
while vengeful cries were heard amongst the indignant crowd. 
The groups became more and more thronged, threatening voices 
were raised, a torrent of invaders threatened the royal dwelling, 
when the queen’s guard appeared, lance in readiness, and a 
litter closely shut, surrounded by the principal barons of the 
court, passed through the crowd, which stood stupidly gazing. 
Joan, wrapped in a black veil, went back to Castel Nuovo, amid 
her escort ; and nobody, say the historians, had the courage to 
say a word about this terrible deed. 


CHAPTER V 


HE terrible part that Charles of Durazzo was to play 
began as soon as this crime was accomplished. The 
duke left the corpse two whole days exposed to the wind and 
the rain, unburied and dishonoured, the corpse of a man whom 
the pope had made King of Sicily and Jerusalem, so that the 
indignation of the mob might be increased by the dreadful 
sight. On the third he ordered it to be conveyed with the 
utmost pomp to the cathedral at Naples, and assembling all 
the Hungarians around the catafalque, he thus addressed them, 
in a voice of thunder :— 

“Nobles and commoners, behold our king hanged like a 
dog by infamous traitors. God will soon make known to us 
the names of all the guilty: let those who desire that justice 
may be done hold up their hands and swear against the 
murderers bloody persecution, implacable hatred, everlasting 
vengeance |” 

It was this one man’s cry that brought death and desolation 
to the murderers’ hearts, and the people dispersed about the 
town, shrieking, ‘‘ Vengeance, vengeance!” 

Divine justice, which knows naught of privilege and respects 
no crown, struck Joan first of all in her love. When the two 
lovers first met, both were seized alike with terror and disgust ; 
they recoiled trembling, the queen seeing in Bertrand her 
husband’s executioner, and he in her the cause of his crime, 
possibly of his speedy punishment. Bertrand’s looks were 
disordered, his cheeks hollow, his eyes encircled with black 
rings, his mouth horribly distorted; his arm and forefinger 
extended towards his accomplice, he seemed to behold a 
frightful vision rising before him. The same cord he had 
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used when he strangled André, he now saw round the queen’s 
neck, so tight that it made its way into her flesh: an invisible 
force, a Satanic impulse, urged him to strangle with his own 
hands the woman he had loved so dearly, had at one time 
adored on his knees. The count rushed out of the room with 
the gestures of desperation, muttering incoherent words ; and as 
he shewed plain signs of mental aberration, his father, Charles 
of Artois, took him away, and they went that same evening to 
“their palace of St. Agatha, and there prepared a defence in case 
they should be attacked. 

But Joan’s punishment, which was destined to be slow as 
well as dreadful, to last thirty-seven years and end in a ghastly 
death, was now only beginning. All the wretched beings who 
were stained with André’s death came in turn to her to demand 
the price of blood. The Catanese and her son, who held 
in their hands not only the queen’s honour but her life, now 
became doubly greedy and exacting. Dona Cancha no longer 
put any bridle on her licentiousness; and the Empress of 
Constantinople ordered her niece to marry her eldest son, 
Robert, Prince of Tarentum. Joan, consumed by remorse, 
full of indignation and shame at the arrogant conduct of her 
subjects, dared scarcely lift her head, and stooped to entreaties, 
only stipulating for a few days’ delay before giving her answer : 
the empress consented, on condition that her son should come 
to reside at Castel Nuovo, with permission to see the queen 
once a day. Joan bowed her head in silence, and Robert of 
Tarentum was installed at the castle. 

Charles of Durazzo, who by the death of André had practically 
become the head of the family, and would, by the terms of his 
grandfather’s will, inherit the kingdom by right of his wife 
Marie in the case of Joan’s dying without lawful issue, sent to 
the queen two commands: first, that she should not dream of 
contracting a new marriage without first consulting him in the 
choice of a husband; secondly, that she should invest him 
at once with the title of Duke of Calabria. To compel his 
cousin to make these two concessions, he added that if she 

_ ‘should be so ill advised as to refuse either of them, he should 
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handover to justice the proofs of the crime and the names of 
the murderers. Joan, bending beneath the weight of this new 
difficulty, could think of no way to avoid it ; but Catherine, who 
alone was stout enough to fight this nephew of hers, insisted 
that they must strike at the Duke of Durazzo in his ambition 
and hopes, and tell him, to begin with—what was the fact— 
that the queen was pregnant. If, in spite of this news, he 
persisted in his plans, she would find some means or other, 
she said, of causing trouble and discord in her nephew's 
family, and wounding him in his most intimate affections or 
closest interests, by publicly dishonouring him through his wife 
or his mother. 

Charles smiled coldly when his aunt came to tell him from 
the queen that she was about to bring into the world an infant, 
André’s posthumous child. What importance could a babe yet 
unborn possibly have—as a fact, it lived only a few months— 
in the eyes of a man who with such admirable coolness got rid 
of people who stood in his way, and that moreover by the hand 
of his own enemies? He told the empress that the happy 
news she had condescended to bring him in person, far from 
diminishing his kindness towards his cousin, inspired him rather 
with more interest and goodwill; that consequently he re- 
iterated his suggestion, and renewed his promise not to seek 
vengeance for his dear André, since in a certain sense the 
crime was not complete should a child be destined to survive ; 
but in case of a refusal he declared himself inexorable. He 
cleverly gave Catherine to understand that, as she had some 
interest herself in the prince’s death, she ought for her own 
sake to persuade the queen to stop legal proceedings. 

The empress seemed to be deeply impressed by her nephew’s 
threatening attitude, and promised to do her -best to persuade 
the queen to grant all he asked, on condition, however, that 
Charles should allow the necessary time for carrying through 
so delicate a business. But Catherine profited by this delay 
to think out her own plan of revenge, and ensure the means of 
certain success. After starting several projects eagerly and then 
regretfully abandoning them, she fixed upon an infernal and 
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unheard-of scheme, which the mind would refuse to believe but 
for the unanimous testimony of historians. Poor Agnes of 
Duras, Charles’s mother, had for some few days been suffering 
with an inexplicable weariness, a slow painful malady with which 
her son’s restlessness and violence may have had not a little to 
do. The empress resolved that the first effect of her hatred 
was to fall upon this unhappy mother. She summoned the 
Count of Terlizzi and Dofia Cancha, his mistress, who by the 
queen’s orders had been attending Agnes since her illness 
began. Catherine suggested to the young chamberwoman, 
who was at that time with child, that she should deceive the 
doctor by representing that certain signs of her own condition 
really belonged to the sick woman, so that he, deceived by the 
false indications, should be compelled to admit to Charles of 
Durazzo that his mother was guilty and dishonoured. The 
Count of Terlizzi, who ever since he had taken part in the regi- 
cide trembled in fear of discovery, had nothing to oppose to the 
empress’s desire, and Dofia Cancha, whose head was as light 
as her heart was corrupt, seized with a foolish gaiety on any 
chance of taking her revenge on the prudery of the only princess 
of the blood who led a pure life'at a court that was renowned 
for its depravity. Once assured that her accomplices would 
be prudent and obedient, Catherine began to spread abroad 
certain vague and dubious but terribly serious rumours, only 
needing proof, and soon after the cruel accusation was started 
it was repeated again and again in confidence, until it reached 
the ears of Charles. 

At this amazing revelation the duke was seized with a fit of 
trembling. He sent instantly for the doctor, and asked 
imperiously what was the cause of his mother’s malady. The 
doctor turned pale and stammered; but when Charles grew 
threatening he admitted that he had certain grounds for 
suspecting that the duchess was enceinze, but as he might easily 
have been deceived the first time, he would make a second 
. investigation before pronouncing his opinion in so serious a 
matter. The next day, as the doctor came out of the bedroom, 
the duke met him, and interrogating him with an agonised 
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gesture, could only judge by the silence that his fears were too 
well confirmed. But the doctor, with excess of caution, de- 
clared that he would make a third trial. Condemned criminals 
can suffer no worse than Charles in the long hours that passed 
before that fatal moment when he learned that his mother was 
indeed guilty. On the third day the doctor stated on his soul 
and conscience that Agnes of Durazzo was pregnant. 

‘Very good,” said Charles, dismissing the doctor with no 
sign of emotion. 

That evening the duchess took a medicine ordered by the 
doctor; and when, half an hour later, she was assailed with 
violent pains, the duke was warned that perhaps other 
physicians ought to be consulted, as the prescription of the 
ordinary doctor, instead of bringing about an improvement in 
her state, had only made her worse. 

Charles slowly went up to the duchess’s room, and sending 
away all the people who were standing round her bed, on the 
pretext that they were clumsy and made his mother worse, he 
shut the door, and they were alone. The poor Agnes, forgetting 
her internal agony when she saw her son, pressed his hand 
tenderly and smiled through her tears. 

Charles, pale beneath his bronzed complexion, his forehead 
moist with a cold sweat, and his eyes horribly dilated, bent 
over the sick woman and asked her gloomily— 

** Are you a little better, mother?” 

“Ah, Iam in pain, in frightful pain, my poor Charles. I 
feel as though I have molten lead in my veins. O my son, 
call your brothers, so that I may give you all my blessing for 
the last time, for I cannot hold out long against this pain. I 
am burning. Mercy! Call a doctor: I know I have been 
poisoned.” 

Charles did not stir from the bedside. 

“Water !” cried the dying woman in a broken voice,—“ water | 
A doctor, a confessor! My children—I want my children!” 

And as the duke paid no heed, but stood moodily silent, the 
poor mother, prostrated by pain, fancied that grief had robbed 
her son of all power of speech or movement, and so, by a 
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desperate effort, sat up, and seizing him by the arm, cried with 
all the strength she could muster— 

“Charles, my son, what is it? My poor boy, courage; it is 
nothing, I hope. But quick, call for help, calla doctor. Ah, 
you have no idea of what I suffer.” 

‘Your doctor,” said Charles slowly and coldly, each word 
piercing his mother’s heart like a dagger,—‘“ your doctor cannot 
come.” 

“Oh, why ?” asked Agnes, stupefied. 

‘‘ Because no one ought to live who knows the secret of our 
shame.” 

“Unhappy man!” she cried, overwhelmed with pain and 
terror, “you have murderedhim! Perhaps you have poisoned 
your mother too! Charles, Charles, have mercy on your 
own soul!” 

“Tt is your doing,” said Charles, without show of emotion: 
‘‘ you have driven me into crime and despair; you have caused 
my dishonour in this world and my damnation in the next.” 

“What are you saying? Myown Charles, have mercy! Do 
not let me die in this horrible uncertainty; what fatal delusion 
is blinding you? Speak, my son, speak: I am not feeling the 
poison now. What have I done? Of what have I been 
accused P” 

She looked with haggard eyes at her son: her maternal love 
still struggled against the awful thought of matricide; at last, 
seeing that Charles remained speechless in spite of her 
entreaties, she repeated, with a piercing cry— 

‘Speak, in God’s name, speak before I die!” 

‘Mother, you are with child.” 

“What !” cried Agnes, with a loud cry, which broke her very 
heart. ‘“O God, forgive him! Charles, your mother forgives 
and blesses you in death.” 

Charles fell upon her neck, desperately crying for help: he 
would now have gladly saved her at the cost of his life, but it 
was too late. He uttered one cry that came from his heart, 
and was found stretched out upon his mother’s corpse. 

Strange comments were made at the court on the death of 
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the Duchess of Durazzo and her doctor’s disappearance ; but 
there was no doubt at all that grief and gloom were furrowing 
wrinkles on Charles’s brow, which was already sad enough. 
Catherine alone knew the terrible cause of her nephew’s de- 
pression, for to her it was very plain that the duke at one blow 
had killed his mother and her physician. But she had never 
expected a reaction so sudden and violent in a man who 
shrank before no crime. She had thought Charles capable of 
everything except remorse. His gloomy, self-absorbed silence 
seemed a bad augury for her plans. She had desired to cause 
trouble for him in his own family, so that he might have no 
time to oppose the marriage of her son with the queen; but 
she had shot beyond her mark, and Charles, started thus on 
the terrible path of crime, had now broken through the bonds 
of his holiest affections, and gave himself up to his bad passions 
with feverish ardour and a savage desire for revenge. Then 
Catherine had recourse to gentleness and submission. She 
gave her son to understand that there was only one way of 
obtaining the queen’s hand, and that was by flattering the 
ambition of Charles and in some sort submitting himself to his 
patronage. Robert of Tarentum understood this, and ceased 
making court to Joan, who received his devotion with cool 
kindness, and attached himself closely to Charles, paying him 
much the same sort of respect and deference that he himself 
had affected for André, when the thought was first in his mind 
of causing his ruin. But the Duke of Durazzo was by no means 
deceived as to the devoted friendship shown towards him by 
the heir of the house of Tarentum, and pretending to be deeply 
touched by the unexpected change of feeling, he all the time 
kept a strict guard on Robert’s actions. 

An event outside all human foresight occurred to upset the 
calculations of the two cousins. One day while they were out 
together on horseback, as they often were since their pretended 
reconciliation, Louis of Tarentum, Robert’s youngest brother, 
who had always felt for Joan a chivalrous, innocent love,—a 
love which a young man of twenty is apt to lock up in his 
heart as a secret treasure,—Louis, we say, who had held aloof 
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from the infamous family conspiracy and had not soiled his 
hands with André’s blood, drawn on by an irrepressible passion, 
all at once appeared at the gates of Castel Nuovo; and while 
his brother was wasting precious hours in asking for a promise 
of marriage, had the bridge raised and gave the soldiers strict 
orders to admit no one. Then, never troubling himself about 
Charles’s anger or Robert’s jealousy, he hurried to the queen’s 
room, and there, says Domenico Gravina, without any preamble, 
the union was consummated. 

On returning from his ride, Robert, astonished that the 
bridge was not at once lowered for him, at first loudly called 
upon the soldiers on guard at the fortress, threatening severe 
punishment for their unpardonable negligence; but as the 
gates did not open and the soldiers made no sign of fear or 
regret, he fell into a violent fit of rage, and swore he would hang 
the wretches like dogs for hindering his return home. But the 
Empress of Constantinople, terrified at the bloody quarrel 
beginning between the two brothers, went alone and on foot to 
her son, and making use of her maternal authority to beg him to 
master his feelings, there in the presence of the crowd that had 
come up hastily to witness the strange scene, she related in a 
low voice all that had passed in his absence. 

A roar as of a wounded tiger escaped from Robert’s breast : 
all but blind with rage, he nearly trampled his mother 
under the feet of his horse, which seemed to feel his master’s 
anger, and plunging violently, breathed blood from his nostrils. 
When the prince had poured every possible execration on his 
brother’s head, he turned and galloped away from the accursed 
castle, flying to the Duke of Durazzo, whom he had only just left, 
to tell him of this outrage and stir him to revenge. Charles 
was talking carelessly with his young wife, who was but little 
used to such tranquil conversation and expansiveness, when the 
Prince of Tarentum, exhausted, out of breath, bathed in per- 
spiration, came up with his incredible tale. Charles made him 
say it twice over, so impossible did Louis’s audacious enter- 
prise appearto him. Then quickly changing from doubt to 
fury, he struck his brow with his iron glove, saying that as the 
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queen defied him he would make her tremble even in her 
castle and in her lover’s arms. He threw one withering look 
on Marie, who interceded tearfully for her sister, and pressing 
Robert’s hand with warmth, vowed that so long as he lived 
Louis should never be Joan’s husband. 

That same evening he shut himself up in his study, and 
wrote letters whose effect soon appeared. A bull, dated June 2, 
1346, was addressed to Bertram de Baux, chief-justice of the 
kingdom of Sicily and Count of Monte Scaglioso, with orders 
to make the most strict inquiries concerning André’s murderers, 
whom the pope likewise laid under his anathema, and to punish 
them with the utmost rigour of the law. But a secret note was 
appended to the bull which was quite at variance with the 
designs of Charles: the sovereign pontiff expressly bade the 
chief-justice not to implicate the queen in the proceedings or 
the princes of the blood, so as to avoid worse disturbances, 
reserving, as supreme head of the Church and lord of the 
kingdom, the right of judging them later on, as his wisdom 
might dictate. 

For this imposing trial Bertram de Baux made great prepara- 
tions. A platform was erected in the great hall of tribunal, and 
all the officers of the crown and great state dignitaries, and all 
the chief barons, had a place behind the enclosure where the 
magistrates sat. Three days after Clement vi’s bull had been 
published in the capital, the chief-justice was ready for a public 
examination of two accused persons. The two culprits who 
had first fallen into the hands of justice were, as one miay 
easily suppose, those whose condition was least exalted, whose 
lives were least valuable, Tommaso Pace and Nicholas of 
Melazzo. They were led before the tribunal to be first of all 
tortured, as the custom was. As they approached the judges, 
the notary passing by Charles in the street had time to say in 
a low voice— 

‘* My lord, the time has come to give my life for you: I will 
do my duty ; I commend my wife and children to you.” 

Encouraged by a nod from his patron, he walked on firmly 
and deliberately. The chief-justice, after establishing the 
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identity of the accused, gave them over to the executioner and 
his men to be tortured in the public square, so that their 
sufferings might serve as a show and an example to the crowd. 
But no sooner was Tommaso Pace tied to the rope, when to the 
great disappointment of all he declared that he would confess 
everything, and asked accordingly to be taken back before his 
judges. At these words, the Count of Terlizzi, who was 
following every movement of the two men with mortal anxiety, 
thought it‘ was all over now with him and his accomplices ; and 
so, when Tommaso Pace was turning his steps towards the 
great hall, led by two guards, his hands tied behind his back, 
and followed by the notary, he contrived to take him into a 
secluded house, and squeezing his throat with great force, 
made him thus put his tongue out, whereupon he cut it off 
with a sharp razor. 

The yells of the poor wretch so cruelly mutilated fell on the 
ears of the Duke of Durazzo: he found his way into the room 
where the barbarous act had been committed just as the 
Count of Terlizzi was coming out, and approached the notary, 
who had been present at the dreadful spectacle and hd not 
given the least sign of fear or emotion. Master Nicholas, 
thinking the same fate was in store for him, turned calmly to 
the duke, saying with a sad smile— 

**My lord, the precaution is useless; there is no need for 
you to cut out my tongue, as the noble count has done to my 
poor companion. The last scrap of my flesh may be torn off 
without one word being dragged from my mouth. I have 
promised, my lord, and you have the life of my wife and the 
future of my children as guarantee for my word.” 

“I do not ask for silence,” said the duke solemnly; “ you 
can free me from all my enemies at once, and I order you to 
denounce them at the tribunal.” 

The notary bowed his head with mournful resignation ; 
then raising it in affright, made one step up to the duke and 
murmured in a choking voice— 

“ And the queen ?” 

“No one would believe you if you ventured to denounce 
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her; but when the Catanese and her son, the Count of Terlizzi 
and his wife and her most intimate friends, have been accused 
by you, when they fail to endure the torture, and when they 
denounce her unanimously——” 

“‘T see, my lord. You do not only want my life; you would 
have my soul too. Very well; once more I commend to you 
my children.” 

With a deep sigh he walked up to the tribunal. The chief- 
justice asked Tommaso Pace the usual questions, and a 
shudder of horror passed through the assembly when they saw 
the poor wretch in desperation opening his mouth, which 
streamed with blood. But surprise and terror reached their 
height when Nicholas of Melazzo slowly and firmly gave a list 
of André’s murderers, all except the queen and the princes of 
the blood, and went on to give all details of the assassination. 

Proceedings were at once taken for the arrest of the grand 
seneschal, Robert of Cabane, and the Counts of Terlizzi and 
Morcone, who were present and had not ventured to make any 
movement in self-defence. An hour later, Philippa, her two 
daughters, and Dofia Cancha joined them in prison, after vainly 
imploring the queen’s protection. Charles and Bertrand of 
Artois, shut up in their fortress of Saint Agatha, bade defiance 
to justice, and several others, among them the Counts of 
Meleto and Catanzaro, escaped by flight. 

As soon as Master Nicholas said he had nothing further to 
confess, and that he had spoken the whole truth and nothing 
but the truth, the chief-justice pronounced sentence amid a 
profound silence; and without delay Tommaso Pace and the 
notary were tied to the tails of two horses, dragged through 
the chief streets of the town, and hanged in the market- 
place. ‘ 

The other prisoners were thrown into a subterranean vault, 
to be questioned and put to the torture on the following day. 
In the evening, finding themselves in the same dungeon, they 
reproached one another, each pretending he had been dragged 
into the crime by someone else. Then Dofia Cancha, whose 
strange character knew no inconsistencies, even face to face 
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with death and torture, drowned with a great burst of laughter 
the lamentations of her companions, and joyously exclaimed— 

‘Look here, friends, why these bitter recriminations—this 
ill-mannered raving? We have no excuses to make, and we 
are all equally guilty. I am the youngest of all, and not the 
ugliest,—by your leave, ladies,—but if I am condemned, at 
least I will die cheerfully. For I have never denied myself 
any pleasure I could get in this world, and I can boast that 
much will be forgiven me, for I have loved much: of that you, 
gentlemen, know something. You, bad old man,” she 
continued to the Count of Terlizzi, “do you not remember 
lying by my side in the queen’s ante-chamber? Come, no 
blushes before your noble family ; confess, my lord, that I am 
with child by your Excellency; and you know how we 
managed to make up the story of poor Agnes of Durazzo and 
her pregnancy—God rest her soul! For my part, I never sup- 
posed the joke would take such a serious turn all at once. 
You know all this and much more; spare your lamentations, 
for, by my word, they are getting very tiresome: let us prepare 
to die joyously, as we have lived.” 

With these words she yawned slightly, and, lying down on 
the straw, fell into a deep sleep, and dreamed as happy dreams 
as she had ever dreamed in her life. 

On the morrow from break of day there was an immense 
crowd on the sea front. During the night an enormous 
palisade had been put up to keep the people away far enough 
for them to see the accused without hearing anything. Charles 
of Durazzo, at the head of a brilliant cortége of knights and 
pages, mounted on a magnificent horse, all in black, as a sign of 
mourning, waited near the enclosure. Ferocious joy shone in 
his eyes as the accused made their way through the crowd, 
two by two, their wrists tied with ropes; for the duke every 
minute expected to hear the queen’s name spoken. But the 
chief-justice, a man of experience, had prevented indiscretion 
of any kind by fixing a hook in the tongue of each one. The 
poor creatures were tortured on a ship, so that nobody should 
hear the terrible confessions their sufferings dragged from them. 
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- But Joan, in spite of the wrongs that most of the conspirators. 
had done her, felt.a renewal of pity for the woman she had 
once respected as a mother, for her childish companions and 
her friends, and possibly also some remains of love for Robert 
of Cabane, and sent two messengers to beg Bertram de Baux 
to show mercy to the culprits. But the chief-justice seized 
these men and had them tortured; and on their confession 
that they also were implicated in André’s murder, he con- 
demned them to the same punishment as the others. Dojfia 
Cancha alone, by reason of her situation, escaped the torture, 
and her sentence was deferred till the day of her confinement. 

As this beautiful girl was returning to prison, with many a 
smile for all the handsomest cavaliers she could see in the 
crowd, she gave a sign to Charles of Durazzo as she neared him 
to come forward, and since her tongue had not been pierced 
(for the same reason) with an iron instrument, she said some 
words to him a while in a low voice. 

Charles turned fearfully pale, and putting his hand to his 
sword, cried— 

‘Wretched woman!” 

‘You forget, my lord, I am under the protection of the law.” 

“My mother !—oh, my poor mother!” murmured Charles 
in a choked voice, and he fell backward. 

The next morning the people were beforehand with the 
executioner, loudly demanding their prey. All the national 
troops and mercenaries that the judicial authorities could 
command were echelonned in the streets, opposing a sort of 
dam to the torrent of the raging crowd. The sudden insatiable 
cruelty that too often degrades human nature had awaked in 
the populace : all heads were turned with hatred and frenzy ; all 
imaginations inflamed with the passion for revenge ; groups of 
men and women, roaring like wild beasts, threatened to knock 
down the walls of the prison, if the condemned. were not 
handed over to them to take to the place of punishment: a 
great murmur arose, continuous, ever the same, like the 
growling of thunder: the queen’s heart was petrified with terror. 

But, in spite of the desire of Bertram de Baux to satisfy the 
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popular wish, the preparations for the solemn execution were 
not completed till midday, when the sun’s rays fell scorchingly 
upon the town. There went up a mighty cry from ten thousand 
palpitating breasts when a report first ran through the crowd 
that the prisoners were about to appear. There was a 
moment of silence, and the prison doors rolled slowly back on 
their hinges with a rusty, grating noise. A triple row of 
horsemen, with lowered visor and lance in rest, started the 
procession, and amid yells and curses the condemned prisoners 
came out one by one, each tied upon a cart, gagged and naked 
to the waist, in charge of two executioners, whose orders were 
to torture them the whole length of their way. On the first 
cart was the former laundress of Catana, afterwards wife of 
the grand seneschal and governess to the queen, Philippa of 
Cabane : the two executioners at right and left of her scourged 
her with such fury that the blood spurting up from the wounds 
left a long track in all the streets passed by the cortége. 

Immediately following their mother on separate carts came 
the Countesses of Terlizzi and Morcone, the elder no more 
than eighteen years of age. The two sisters were so marvel- 
lously beautiful that in the crowd a murmur of surprise was 
heard, and greedy eyes were fixed upon their naked trembling 
shoulders. But the men charged to torture them gazed with 
ferocious smiles upon their forms of seductive beauty, and, 
armed with sharp knives, cut off pieces of their flesh with a 
deliberate enjoyment and threw them out to the crowd, who 
eagerly struggled to get them, signing to the executioners to 
show which part of the victims’ bodies they preferred. 

Robert of Cabane, the grand seneschal, the Counts of 
Terlizzi and Morcone, Raymond Pace, brother of the old valet 
who had been executed the day before, and many more, were 
dragged on similar carts, and both scourged with ropes and 
slashed with knives; their flesh was torn out with red-hot 
pincers, and flung upon brazen chafing-dishes. No cry of pain 
was heard from the grand seneschal, he never stirred once in his 
frightful agony; yet the torturers put such fury into their work 
that the poor wretch was dead before the goal was reached, 
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In the centre of the square of Saint Eligius an immense 
stake was set up: there the prisoners were taken, and what was 
left of their mutilated bodies was thrown into the flames. The 
Count of Terlizzi and the grand seneschal’s widow were still 
alive, and two tears of blood ran down the cheeks of the 
miserable mother as she saw her son’s corpse and the 
palpitating remains of her two daughters cast upon the fire— 
they by their stifled cries showed that they had not ceased to 
suffer. But suddenly a fearful noise overpowered the groans 
of the victims; the enclosure was broken and overturned by 
the mob. Like madmen, they rushed at the burning pile, 
armed with sabres, axes, and knives, and snatching the bodies 
dead or alive from the flames, tore them to pieces, carrying off 
the bones to make whistles or handles for their daggers as 
a souvenir of this horrible day. 


CHAPTER VI 


HE spectacle of this frightful punishment did not satisfy 
the revenge of Charles of Durazzo. Seconded by the 
chief-justice, he daily brought about fresh executions, till 
André’s death came to be no more than a pretext for the legal 
murder of all who opposed his projects. But Louis of 
Tarentum, who had won Joan’s heart, and was eagerly 
trying to get the necessary dispensation for legalising the 
marriage, from this time forward took as a personal insult 
every act of the high court of justice which was performed 
against his will and against the queen’s prerogative: he armed 
all his adherents, increasing their number by all the adventurers 
he could get together, and so put on foot a strong enough 
force to support his own party and resist his cousin. Naples 
was thus split up into hostile camps, ready to come to blows 
on the smallest pretext, whose daily skirmishes, moreover, 
were always followed by some scene of pillage or death. 

But Louis had need of money both to pay his mercenaries 
and to hold his own against the Duke of Durazzo and his own 
brother Robert, and one day he discovered that the queen’s 
coffers were empty. Joan was wretched and desperate, and her 
lover, though generous and brave and anxious to reassure her 
so far as he could, did not very clearly see how to extricate 
himself from such a difficult situation. But his mother 
Catherine, whose ambition was satisfied in seeing one of her 
sons, no matter which, attain to the throne of Naples, came 
unexpectedly to their aid, promising solemnly that it would 
only take her a few days to be able to lay at her niece’s feet a 
treasure richer than anything she had ever dreamed of, queen 


as she was. 
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The empress then took half her son’s troops, made for Saint 
Agatha, and besieged the fortress where Charles and Bertrand 
of Artois had taken refuge when they fled from justice. The 
old count, astonished at the sight of this woman, who had been 
the very soul of the conspiracy, and not in the least under- 
standing her arrival as an enemy, sent out to ask the intention 
of this display of military force. To which Catherine replied 
in words which we translate literally :-— 

“My friends, tell Charles, our faithful friend, that we desire 
to speak with him privately and alone concerning a matter 
equally interesting to us both, and he is not to be alarmed at 
our arriving in the guise of an enemy, for this we have done 
designedly, as we shall explain in the course of our interview. 
We know he is confined to bed by the gout, and therefore 
fee] no surprise at his not coming out to meet us. Have 
the goodness to salute him on our part and reassure him, 
telling him that we desire to come in, if such is his good 
pleasure, with our intimate counsellor, Nicholas Acciajuoli, and 
ten soldiers only, to speak with him concerning an important 
matter that cannot be entrusted to go-betweens.” 

Entirely reassured by these frank, friendly explanations, 
Charles of Artois sent out his son Bertrand to the empress to 
receive her with the respect due to her rank and high position 
at the court of Naples. Catherine went promptly to the castle 
with many signs of joy, and inquiring after the count’s health 
ana expressing her affection, as soon as they were alone, she 
mysteriously lowered her voice and explained that the object 
of her visit was to consult a man of tried experience on the 
affairs of Naples, and to beg his active co-operation in the 
queen’s favour. As, however, she was not pressed for time, she 
could wait at Saint Agatha for the count’s recovery to hear hi¢ 
views and tell him of the march of events since he left the 
court. She succeeded so well in gaining the old man’s con- 
fidence and banishing his suspicions, that he begged her to 
honour them with her presence as long as she was able, and 
little by little received all her men within the walls. This was 
what Catherine was waiting for: on the very day when her 
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army was installed at Saint Agatha, she suddenly entered the 
count’s room, followed by four soldiers, and seizing the old 
man by the throat, exclaimed wrathfully— 

“Miserable traitor, you will not escape from our hands 
before you have received the punishment you deserve. In the 
meanwhile, show me where your treasure is hidden, if you 
would not have me throw your body out to feed the crows 
that are swooping around these dungeons.” 

The count, half choking, the dagger at his breast, did not 
even attempt to call for help; he fell on his knees, begging the 
empress to save at least the life of his son, who was not yet 
well from the terrible attack of melancholia that had shaken 
his reason ever since the catastrophe. Then he painfully 
dragged himself to the place where he had hidden his treasure, 
and pointing with his finger, cried— 

“Take all; take my life; but spare my son.” 

Catherine could not contain herself for joy when she saw 
spread out at her feet exquisite and incredibly valuable cups, 
caskets of pearls, diamonds and rubies of marvellous value, 
coffers full of gold ingots, and all the wonders of Asia that 
surpass the wildest imagination. But when the old man, 
trembling, begged for the liberty of his son as the price of his 
fortune and his own life, the empress resumed her cold, pitiless 
manner, and harshly replied— 

‘‘T have already given orders for your son to be brought 
here ; but prepare for an eternal farewell, for he is to be taken 
to the fortress of Melfi, and you in all probability will end your 
days beneath the castle of Saint Agatha.” 

The grief of the poor count at this violent separation was so 
great, that a few days later he was found dead in his dungeon, 
his lips covered with a bloody froth, his hands gnawed in 
despair. Bertrand did not long survive him. He actually lost 
his reason when he heard of his father’s death, and hanged 
himself on the prison grating. Thus did the murderers of 
André destroy one another, like venomous animals shut up 
in the same cage. 

Catherine of Tarentum, carrying off the treasure she had §9 
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gained, arrived at the court of Naples, proud of her triumph 
and contemplating vast schemes. But new troubles had come 
about in her absence. Charles of Durazzo, for the last time 
desiring the queen to give him the duchy of Calabria, a title 
which had always belonged to the heir presumptive, and 
angered by her refusal, had written to Louis of Hungary, 
inviting him to take possession of the kingdom, and promising 
to help in the enterprise with all his own forces, and to give up 
the principal authors of his brother’s death, who till now had 
escaped justice. 

The King of Hungary eagerly accepted these offers, and got 
ready an army to avenge André’s death and proceed to the 
conquest of Naples. The tears of his mother Elizabeth and 
the advice of Friar Robert, the old minister, who had fled 
to Buda, confirmed him in his projects of vengeance. He 
had already lodged a bitter complaint at the court of Avignon 
that, while the inferior assassins had been punished, she 
who was above all others guilty had been shamefully let off 
scot free, and though still stained with her husband’s blood, 
continued to live a life of debauchery and adultery. The pope 
replied soothingly that, so far as it depended upon him, he 
would not be found slow to give satisfaction to a lawful 
grievance ; but the accusation ought to be properly formulated 
and supported by proof; that no doubt Joan’s conduct during 
and after her husband’s death was blamable; but His Majesty 
must consider that the Church of Rome, which before all things 
seeks truth and justice, always proceeds with the utmost 
circumspection, and in so grave a matter more especially must 
not judge by appearances only. 

Joan, frightened by the preparations for war, sent ambas- 
sadors to the Florentine Republic, to assert her innocence of 
the crime imputed to her by public opinion, and did not 
hesitate to send excuses even to the Hungarian court; but 
André’s brother replied in a letter laconic and threatening :— 

“Your former disorderly life, the arrogation to yourself of 
exclusive power, your neglect to punish your husband’s 
murderers, your marriage to another husband, moreover your 
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own excuses, are all sufficient proofs that you were an accomplice 
in the murder.” 

Catherine would not be put out of heart by the King of 
Hungary’s threats, and looking at the position of the queen 
and her son with a coolness that was never deceived, she was 
convinced that there was no other means of safety except a 
reconciliation with Charles, their mortal foe, which could only 
be brought about by giving him all he wanted. It was one 
of two things: either he would help them to repulse the King 
of Hungary, and later on they would pay the cost when the 
dangers were less pressing, or he would be beaten himself, 
and thus they would at least have the pleasure of drawing him 
down with them in their own destruction. 

The agreement was made in the gardens of Castel Nuovo, 
whither Charles had repaired on the invitation of the queen 
and her aunt. To her cousin of Durazzo Joan accorded the title 
so much desired of Duke of Calabria, and Charles, feeling that 
he was hereby made heir to the kingdom, marched at once on 
Aquila, which town already was flying the Hungarian colours. 
The wretched man did not foresee that he was going straight 
to his destruction. 

When the Empress of Constantinople saw this man, whom 
she hated above all others, depart in joy, she looked con- 
temptuously upon him, divining by a woman’s instinct that 
mischief would befall him ; then, having no further mischief to 
do, no further treachery on earth, no further revenge to satisfy, 
she all at once succumbed to some unknown malady, and died 
suddenly, without uttering a cry or exciting a single regret. 

But the King of Hungary, who had crossed Italy with a 
formidable army, now entered the kingdom from the side of 
Aquila: on his way he had everywhere received marks of 
interest and sympathy; and Alberto and Mertino della Scala, 
lords of Verona, had given him three hundred horse to prove 
that all their goodwill was with him in his enterprise. The news 
of the arrival of the Hungarians threw the court into a state of 
confusion impossible to describe. They had hoped that the 
king would be stopped by the pope’s legate, who had come to 
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Foligno to forbid him, in the name of the Holy Father, and on 
pain of excommunication to proceed any further without his 
consent; but Louis of Hungary replied to the pope’s legate 
that, once master of Naples, he should consider himself a 
feudatory of the Church, but till then he had no obligations 
except to God and his own conscience. Thus the avenging 
army fell like a thunderbolt upon the heart of the kingdom, 
before there was any thought of taking serious measures for 
defence. There was only one plan possible: the queen 
assembled the barons who were most strongly attached to her, 
made them swear homage and fidelity to Louis of Tarentum, 
whom she presented to them as her husband, and then leaving 
with many tears her most faithful subjects, she embarked 
secretly, in the middle of the night, on a ship of Provence, and 
made for Marseilles. Louis of Tarentum, following the prompt- 
ing of his adventure-loving character, left Naples at the head 
of three thousand horse and a considerable number of foot, 
and took up his post on the banks of the Voltorno, there to 
contest the enemy’s passage ; but the King of Hungary foresaw 
the stratagem, and while his adversary was waiting for him at 
Capua, he arrived at Beneventum by the mountains of Alife 
and Morcone, and on the same day received Neapolitan 
envoys: they in a magnificent display of eloquence con- 
gratulated him on his entrance, offered the keys of the town, 
and swore obedience to him as being the legitimate successor 
of Charles of Anjou. The news of the surrender of Naples 
soon reached the queen’s camp, and all the princes of the 
blood and the generals left Louis of Tarentum and took refuge 
in the capital. Resistance was impossible. Louis, accom- 
panied by his counsellor, Nicholas Acciajuoli, went to Naples 
on the same evening on which his relativés quitted the town 
to get away from the enemy. Every hope of safety was vanish- 
ing as the hours passed by; his brothers and cousins begged 
him to go at once, so as not to draw down upon the town the 
king’s vengeance, but unluckily there was no ship in the harbour 
that was ready to set sail. The terror of the princes was at its 
height ; but Louis, trusting in his luck, started with the brave 
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Acciajuoli in an unseaworthy boat, and ordering four sailors to 
row with all their might, in a few minutes disappeared, leaving 
his family in a great state of anxiety till they learned that he 
had reached Pisa, whither he had gone to join the queen in 
Provence. Charles of Durazzo and Robert of Tarentum, who 
were the eldest respectively of the two branches of the royal 
family, after hastily consulting, decided to soften the Hungarian 
monarch’s wrath by a complete submission. Leaving their 
young brothers at Naples, they accordingly set off for Aversa, 
where the king was. Louis received them with [every mark 
of friendship, and asked with much interest why their brothers 
were not with them. ‘The princes replied that their young 
brothers had stayed at Naples to prepare a worthy reception for 
His Majesty. Louis thanked them for their kind intentions, 
but begged them to invite the young princes now, saying that 
it would be infinitely more pleasant to enter Naples with all 
his family, and that he was most anxious to see his cousins. 
Charles and Robert, to please the king, sent equerries to bid 
their brothers come to Aversa; but Louis of Durazzo, the eldest 
of the boys, with many tears begged the others not to obey, and 
sent a message that he was prevented by a violent headache 
from leaving Naples. So puerile an excuse could not fail to 
annoy Charles, and the same day he compelled the unfortunate 
boys to appear before the king, sending a formal order which 
admitted of no delay. Louis of Hungary embraced them 
warmly one after the other, asked them several questions in 
an affectionate way, kept them to supper, and only let them 
go quite late at night. 

When the Duke of Durazzo reached his room, Lello of 
Aquila and the Count of Fondi slipped mysteriously to the 
side of his bed, and making sure that no one could hear, told 
him that the king in a council held that morning had de- 
cided to kill him and to imprison the other princes. Charles 
heard them out, but incredulously: suspecting treachery, he 
dryly replied that he had too much confidence in his cousin’s 
loyalty to believe such a black calumny. Lello insisted, 
begging him in the name of his dearest friends to listen ; 
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The next day there was the same kindness on the king’s part, 
the same affection shown to the children, the same invitation 
to supper. The banquet was magnificent; the room was 
brilliantly lighted, and the reflections were dazzling: vessels of 
gold shone on the table, the intoxicating perfume of flowers 
filled the air; wine foamed in the goblets and flowed from the 
flagons in ruby streams: conversation, excited and discursive, 
was heard on every side: all faces beamed with joy. 

Charles of Durazzo sat opposite the king, at a separate table 
among his brothers. Little by little his look grew fixed, his 
brow pensive. He was fancying that André might have 
supped in this very hall on the eve of his tragic end, and he 
thought how all concerned in that death had either died in 
torment or were now languishing in prison; the queen, an 
exile and a fugitive, was begging pity from strangers: he alone 
was free. The thought made him tremble; but admiring his 
own cleverness in pursuing his infernal schemes, and putting 
away his sad looks, he smiled again with an expression of in- 
definable pride. The madman at this moment was scoffing at 
the justice of God. But Lello of Aquila, who was waiting at 
the table, bent down, whispering gloomily— 

“Unhappy duke, why did you refuse to believe me? 
Fly, while there is yet time.” 

Charles, angered by the man’s obstinacy, threatened that if 
he were such a fool as to say any more, he would repeat every 
word aloud. 

“J have done my duty,” murmured Lello, bowing his head ; 
“now it must happen as God wills.” 

As he left off speaking, the king rose, and as the duke went 
up to take his leave, his face suddenly changed, and he cried 
in an awful voice— 

“Traitor! At length you are in my hands, and you shall die 
as you deserve ; but before you are handed over to the execu- 
tioner, confess with your own lips your deeds of treachery towards 
our royal majesty: so shall we need no other witness to con- 
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demn youtoa punishment proportionedtoyourcrimes. Between 
our two selves, Duke of Durazzo—tell me first why, by your in- 
famous manceuvring, you aided your uncle, the Cardinal of 
Perigord, to hinder the coronation of my brother, and so led him 
on, since he had no royal prerogative of his own, to his miser- 
able end? Oh, make no attempt to deny it. Here is the letter 
sealed with your seal: in secret you wrote it, but it accuses you 
in public. Then why, after bringing us hither to avenge our 
brother’s death,—of which you beyond all doubt were the cause, 
—why did you suddenly turn to the queen’s party and march 
against our town of Aquila, daring to raise an army against our 
faithful subjects? You hoped, traitor, to make use of us as a 
footstool to mount the throne withal, as soon as you were free 
from every other rival. Then you would but have awaited our 
departure to kill the viceroy we should have left in our place, and 
so seize the kingdom. But this time your foresight has been at 
fault. There is yet another crime worse than all the rest, a crime 
of high treason, which I shall remorselessly punish. You carried 
off the bride that our ancestor King Robert designed for me, 
as you knew, by his will. Answer, wretch: what excuse can you 
make for the rape of the Princess Marie?” 

Angerhad so changed Louis’s voice that the last wordssounded 
like the roar of a wild beast: his eyes glittered with a feverish 
light, his lips were pale and trembling. Charles and his brothers 
fell upon their knees, frozen by mortal terror, and the unhappy 
duke twice tried to speak, but his teeth were chattering so 
violently that he could not articulate a single word. At last, 
casting his eyes about him and seeing his poor brothers, innocent 
and ruined by his fault, he regained some sort of courage, and 
said— 

“ My lord, you look upon me with a terrible countenance that 
makes metremble. But on my knees I entreat you, have mercy 
on me if I have done wrong, for God 1s my witness that 
I did not call you to this kingdom with any criminal intention : 
I have always desired, and still desire, your supremacy in all the 
sincerity of my soul. Some treacherous counsellors, I am certain, 
have contrived to draw down your hatred upon me. If it is 
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true, as you say, that I went with an armed force to Aquila, I 
was compelled by Queen Joan, and I could not do otherwise ; 
but as soon as I heard of your arrival at Fermo I took my troops 
away again. I hope for the love of Christ I may obtain your 
mercy and pardon, by reason of my former services and constant 
loyalty. ButasI see you are now angry with me I say no more 
waiting for your fury to pass over. Once again, my lord, have 
pity upon us, since we are in the hands of your Majesty.” 

The king turned away his head, and retired slowly, confiding 
the prisoners to the care of Stephen Vayvoda and the Count of 
Zornic, who guarded them during the night in a room adjoining 
the king’s chamber. The next day Louis held another meeting 
of his council, and ordered that Charles should have his throat 
cut on the very spot where poor André had been hanged. He 
then sent the other princes of the blood, loaded with chains, to 
Hungary, where they were long kept prisoners. Charles, quite 
thunderstruck by such an unexpected blow, overwhelmed by 
the thought of his past crimes, trembled like a coward face to 
face with death, and seemed completely crushed. Bowed upon 
his knees, his face half hidden in his hands, from time to time 
convulsive sobs escaped him, as he tried to fix the thoughts that 
chased each other through his mind like the shapes of a monstrous 
dream. Night was in his soul, but every now and then light 
flashed across the darkness, and over the gloomy background 
of his despair passed gilded figures fleeing from him with smiles 
of mockery. In his ears buzzed voices from the other world ; 
he saw a long procession of ghosts, like the conspirators whom 
Nicholas of Melazzo had pointed out in the vaults of Castel 
Nuovo. But these phantoms each held his head in his hand, 
and shaking it by the hair, bespattered him with drops of blood. 
Some brandished whips, some knives: each threatened Charles 
with his instrument of torture. Pursued by the nocturnal train, 
the hapless man opened his mouth for one mighty cry, but his 
breath was gone, and it died upon his lips. Then he beheld 
his mother stretching out her arms from afar, and he fancied 
that if he could but reach her he would be safe. But at each 
step the path grew more and more narrow, pieces of his flesh 
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were torn off by the approaching walls; at last, breathless, naked 
and bleeding, he reached his goal; but his mother glided farther 
away, and it was all to begin over again. The phantoms 
pursued him, grinning and screaming in his ears— 

** Cursed be he who slayeth his mother!” 

Charles was roused from these horrors by the cries of his 
brothers, who had come to embrace him for the last time before 
embarking. The duke in a low voice asked their pardon, and 
then fell back into his state of despair. The children were 
dragged away, begging to be allowed to share their brother’s fate, 
and crying for death as an alleviation of their woes. At length 
they were separated, but the sound of their lamentation sounded 
long in the heart of the condemned man. After a few moments, 
two soldiers and two equerries came to tell the duke that his 
hour had come. 

Charles followed them, unresisting, to the fatal balcony where 
André had been hanged. He was there asked if he desired to 
confess, and when he said yes, they brought a monk from the 
same convent where the terrible scene had been enacted: he 
listened to the confession of all his sins, and granted him absolu- 
tion. The duke at once rose and walked to the place where 
André had been thrown down for the cord to be put round his 
neck, and there, kneeling again, he asked his executioners— 

“Friends, in pity tell me, is there any hope for my hfe?” 

And when they answered no, Charles exclaimed— 

‘Then carry out your instructions.” 

At these words, one of the equerries plunged his sword into 
his breast, and the other cut his head off with a knife, and his 
corpse was thrown over the balcony into the garden where 
André’s body had lain for three days unburied. 
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CHAPTER VII 


HE King of Hungary, his black flag ever borne before him, 
started for Naples, refusing all offered honours, and re- 
jecting the canopy beneath which he was to make his entry, 
not even stopping to give audience to the chief citizens or to 
receive the acclamations of the crowd. Armed at all points, he 
made for Castel Nuovo, leaving behind him dismay and fear. 
His first act on entering the city was to order Dofia Cancha to 
be burnt, her punishment having been deferred by reason of 
her pregnancy. Like the others, she was drawn on a cart to the 
square of St. Eligius, and there consigned to the flames. The 
young creature, whose suffering had not impaired her beauty, 
was dressed as for a festival, and laughing like a mad thing up 
to the last moment, mocked at her executioners and threw 
kisses to the crowd. 

A few days later, Godfrey of Marsana, Count of Squillace and 
grand admiral of the kingdom, was arrested by the king’s orders. 
His life was promised him on condition of his delivering up 
Conrad of Catanzaro, one of his relatives, accused of conspiring 
against André. The grand admiral committed this act of 
shameless treachery, and did not shrink from sending his own 
son to persuade Conrad to come to the town. The poor 
wretch was given over to the king, and tortured alive on a 
wheel made with sharp knives. The sight of these barbarities, 
far from calming the king’s rage, seemed to inflame it the more. 
Every day there were new accusations and new sentences. 
The prisons were crowded : Louis’s punishments were redoubled 
in severity. A fear arose that the town, and indeed the whole 
kingdom, were to be treated as having taken part in André’s 
death. Murmurs arose against this barbarous rule, and all 
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men’s thoughts turned towards their fugitive queen. The 
Neapolitan barons had taken the oath of fidelity with no willing 
hearts; and when it came to the turn of the Counts of San 
Severino, they feared a trick of some kind, and refused to 
appear all together before the Hungarian, but took refuge in 
the town of Salerno, and sent Archbishop Roger, their brother, 
to make sure of the king’s intentions beforehand. Louis 
received him magnificently, and appointed him privy councillor 
and grand protonotary. Then, and not till then, did Robert of 
San Severino and Roger, Count of Chiaramonte, venture into 
the king’s presence; after doing homage, they retired to their 
homes. The other barons followed their example of caution, 
and hiding their discontent under a show of respect, awaited a 
favourable moment for shaking off the foreign yoke. But the 
queen had encountered no obstacle in her flight, and arrived at 
Nice five days later. Her passage through Provence was like a 
triumph. Her beauty, youth, and misfortunes, even certain 
mysterious reports as to her adventures, all contributed to 
arouse the interest of the Provencal people. Games and fétes 
were improvised to soften the hardship of exile for the pro- 
scribed princess ; but amid the outbursts of joy from every town, 
castle, and city, Joan, always sad, lived ever in her silent grief 
and glowing memories. 

At the gates of Aix she found the clergy, the nobility, and 
the chief magistrates, who received her respectfully but with no 
signs of enthusiasm. As the queen advanced, her astonishment 
increased as she saw the coldness of the people and the solemn, 
constrained air of the great men who escorted her. Many 
anxious thoughts alarmed her, and she even went so far as to 
fear some intrigue of the King of Hungary. Scarcely had her 
cortége arrived at Castle Arnaud, when the nobles, dividing 
into two ranks, let the queen pass with her counsellor Spinelli 
and two women ; then closing up, they cut her off from the rest 
of her-suite. After this, each in turn took up his station as 
guardian of the fortress. 

There was no room for doubt: the queen was a prisoner ; 
but the cause of the manceuvre it was impossible to guess. 
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She asked the high dignitaries, and they, protesting respectful 
devotion, refused to explain till they had news from Avignon. 
Meanwhile all honours that a queen could receive were lavished 
on Joan ; but she was kept in sight and forbidden to go out. 
This new trouble increased her depression: she did not know 
what had happened to Louis of Tarentum, and her imagination, 
always apt at creating disasters, instantly suggested that she 
would soon be weeping for his loss. 

But Louis, always with his faithful Acciajuoli, had after many 
fatiguing adventures been shipwrecked at the port of Pisa; 
thence he had taken route for Florence, to beg men and money ; 
but the Florentines decided to keep an absolute neutrality, and 
refused to receive him. The prince, losing his last hope, was 
pondering gloomy plans, when Nicholas Acciajuoli thus reso- 
lutely addressed him :— 

“ My lord, it is not given to mankind to enjoy prosperity for 
ever: there are misfortunes beyond all human foresight. You 
were once rich and powerful, and you are now a fugitive in 
disguise, begging the help of others. You must reserve your 
strength for better days. I still have a considerable fortune, 
and also have relations and friends whose wealth is at my 
disposal: let us try to make our way to the queen, and at once 
decide what we can do. I myself shall always defend you and 
obey you as my lord and master.” 

The prince received these generous offers with the utmost 
gratitude, and told his counsellor that he placed his person in 
his hands and all that remained of his future. Acciajuoli, not 
content with serving his master as a devoted servant, persuaded 
his brother Angelo, Archbishop of Florence, who was in great 
favour at Clement vi's court, to join with them in persuading 
the pope to interest himself in the cause of Louis of Tarentum. 
So, without further delay, the prince, his counsellor, and the 
good prelate made their way to the port of Marseilles, but 
learning that the queen was a prisoner at Aix, they embarked 
at Acque-Morte, and went straight to Avignon. It soon 
appeared that the pope had a real affection and esteem for 
the character of the Archbishop of Florence, for Louis was 
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received with paternal kindness at the court of Avignon, which 
was far more than he had expected. When he kneeled before 
the sovereign pontiff, His Holiness bent affectionately towards 
him and helped him to rise, saluting him by the title of 
king. 

Two days later, another prelate, the Archbishop of Aix, came 
into the queen’s presence, and solemnly bowing before her, 
spoke as follows :— 

‘““Most gracious and dearly beloved sovereign, permit the 
most humble and devoted of your servants to ask pardon, in 
the name of your subjects, for the painful but necessary measure 
they have thought fit to take concerning your Majesty. When 
you arrived on our coast, your loyal town of Aix had learned 
from a trustworthy source that the King of France was pro- 
posing to give our country to one of his own sons, making good 
this loss to you by the cession of another domain, also that the 
Duke of Normandy had come to Avignon to request this 
exchange in person. We were quite decided, madam, and had 
made a vow to God that we would give up everything rather 
than suffer the hateful tyranny of the French. But before 
spilling blood we thought it best to secure your august person 
as a sacred hostage, a sacred ark which no man dared touch but 
was smitten to the ground, which indeed must keep away from 
our walls the scourge of war. We have now read the formal 
annulment of this hateful plan, in a brief sent by the sovereigh 
pontiff from Avignon; and in this brief he himself guarantees 
your good faith. 

“We give you your full and entire liberty, and henceforth we 
shall only endeavour to keep you among us by prayers and 
protestations. Go then, madan, if that is your pleasure, but 
before you leave these lands, which will be plunged into 
mourning by your withdrawal, leave with us some hope that 
you forgive the apparent violence to which we have subjected 
you, only in the fear that we might lose you ; and remember that 
on the day when you cease to be our queen you sign the death- 
warrant of all your subjects.” 

Joan reassured the archbishop and the deputation from her 
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good town of Aix with a melancholy smile, and promised that 
she would always cherish the memory of their affection. For 
this time she could not be deceived as to the real sentiments 
of the nobles and people; and a fidelity so uncommon, revealed 
with sincere tears, touched her heart and made her reflect 
bitterly upon her'past. But a league’s distance from Avignon 
a magnificent triumphal reception awaited her. Louis of 
Tarentum and all the cardinals present at the court had come 
out to meet her. Pages in dazzling dress carried above Joan’s 
head a canopy of scarlet velvet, ornamented with fleur-de-lys 
in gold and plumes. Handsome youths and lovely girls, their 
heads crowned with flowers, went before her singing her praise. 
The streets were bordered with a living hedge of people, the 
houses were decked out, the bells rang a triple peal, as at the 
great Church festivals. Clement vi first received the queen at 
the castle of Avignon with all the pomp he knew so well how 
to employ on solemn occasions, then she was lodged in the 
palace of Cardinal Napoleon of the Orsini, who on his return 
from the Conclave at Perugia had built this regal dwelling at 
Villeneuve, inhabited later by the popes. 

No words could give an idea of the strangely disturbed con- 
dition of Avignon at this period. Since Clement v had trans- 
ported the seat of the papacy to Provence, there had sprung 
up, in this rival to Rome, squares, churches, cardinals’ palaces, of 
unparalleled splendour. All the business of nations and kings 
was transacted at the castle of Avignon. Ambassadors from 
every court, merchants of every nation, adventurers of all 
kinds, Italians, Spaniards, Hungarians, Arabs, Jews, soldiers, 
Bohemians, jesters, poets, monks, courtesans, swarmed and 
clustered here, and hustled one another in the streets. There 
was confusion of tongues, customs, and costumes, an inextric- 
able mixture of splendour and rags, riches and misery, debase- 
ment and grandeur. The austere poets of the Middle Ages 
stigmatised the accursed city in their writings under the name 
of the New Babylon. 

There is one curious monument of Joan’s sojourn at Avignon 
and the, exercise of her authority as sovereign. She was 
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indignant at the effrontery of the women of the town, who 
elbowed everybody shamelessly in the streets, and published a 
notable edict, the first of its kind, which has since served as a 
model in like cases, to compel all unfortunate women who 
trafficked in their honour to live shut up together in a house, 
that was bound to be open every day in the year except the last 
three days of Holy Week, the entrance to be barred to Jews at 
all times. An abbess, chosen once a year, had the supreme 
‘control over this strange convent. Rules were established for 
the maintenance of order, and severe penalties inflicted for any 
infringement of discipline. The lawyers of the period gained 
a great reputation by this salutary institution ; the fair ladies 
of Avignon were eager in their defence of the queen in spite of 
the calumnious reports that strove to tarnish her reputation: 
with one voice the wisdom of André’s widow was extolled. 
The concert of praises was disturbed, however, by murmurs 
from the recluses themselves, who, in their own brutal language, 
declared that Joan of Naples was impeding their commerce so 
as to get a monopoly for herself. 

Meanwhile Marie of Durazzo had joined her sister. After 
her husband’s death she had found means to take refuge in the 
convent of Santa Croce with her two little daughters ; and while 
Louis of Hungary was busy burning his victims, the unhappy 
Marie had contrived to make her escape in the frock of an old 
monk, and as by a miracle to get on board a ship that was setting 
sail for Provence. She related to her sister the frightful details 
of the king’s cruelty. And soon a new proof of his implacable 
hatred confirmed the tales of the poor princess: Louis’s 
ambassadors appeared at the court of Avignon to demand 
formally the queen’s condemnation. 

It was a great day when Joan of Naples pleaded her own 
cause before the pope, in the presence of all the cardinals then 
at Avignon, all the ambassadors of foreign powers, and all the 
eminent persons come from every quarter of Europe tobe present 
at this trial, unique in the annals of history. We must imagine 
a vast enclosure, in whose midst upon a raised throne, as 
president of the august tribunal, sat God’s vicar on earth, 
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absolute and supreme judge, emblem of temporal and spiritual 
power, of authority human and divine. To right and left of 
the sovereign pontiff, the cardinals in their red robes sat in 
chairs set round in a circle, and behind these princes of the 
Sacred College stretched rows of bishops extending to the end 
of the hall, with vicars, canons, deacons, archdeacons, and the 
whole immense hierarchy of the Church. Facing the pontifical 
throne was a platform reserved for the Queen of Naples and her 
suite. Atthe pope’s feet stood the ambassadors from the King 
of Hungary, who played the part of accusers without speaking a 
word, the circumstances of the crime and all the proofs having 
been discussed beforehand by a committee appointed for the 
purpose. The rest of the hall was filled by a brilliant crowd 
of high dignitaries, illustrious captains, and noble envoys, all 
vying with one another in proud display. Everyone ceased to 
breathe, all eyes were fixed on the dais whence Joan was to 
speak her own defence. A movement of uneasy curiosity made 
this compact mass of humanity surge towards the centre, the 
cardinals above raised like proud peacocks hovering over a 
golden harvest-field shaken in the breeze. 

The queen appeared, hand in hand with her uncle, the old 
Cardinal of Perigord, and her aunt, the Countess Agnes. Her 
gait was so modest and proud, her countenance so melancholy 
and pure, her looks so open and confident, that even before she 
spoke every heart was hers. Joan was now twenty years of age ; 
her magnificent beauty was fully developed, but an extreme 
pallor concealed the brilliance of her transparent satin skin, 
and her hollow cheek told the tale of expiation and suffering. 
Among the spectators who looked on most eagerly there was a 
certain young man with strongly marked features, glowing eyes, 
and brown hair, whom we shall meet again later on in our 
narrative ; but we will not divert our readers’ attention, but 
only tell them that his name was James of Aragon, that he 
was Prince of Majorca, and would have been ready to shed 
every drop of his blood only to check one single tear that 
hung on Joan’s eyelids. The queen spoke in an agitated, 
trembling voice, stopping from time to time to dry her moist 
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and shining eyes, or to breathe one of those deep sighs that 
go straight to the heart. She told the tale of her husband’s 
death painfully and vividly, painted truthfully the mad terror 
that had seized upon her and struck her down at that 
frightful time, raised her hands to her brow with the gesture of 
despair, as though she would wrest the madness from her brain 
—and a shudder of pity and awe passed through the assembled 
crowd. It is a fact that at this moment, if her words were 
false, her anguish was both sincere and terrible. An angel 
soiled by crime, she lied like Satan himself, but like him too 
she suffered all the agony of remorse and pride. Thus, when 
at the end of her speech she burst into tears and implored help 
and protection against the usurper of her kingdom, a cry of 
general assent drowned her closing words, several hands flew 
to their sword-hilts, and the Hungarian ambassadors retired 
covered with shame and confusion. 

That same evening the sentence, to the great joy of all, was 
proclaimed, that Joan was innocent and acquitted of all concern 
in the assassination of her husband. But as her conduct after 
the event and the indifference she had shown about pursuing 
the authors of the crime admitted of no valid excuse, the pope 
declared that there were plain traces of magic, and that the 
wrong-doing attributed to Joan was the result of some baneful 
charm cast upon her, which she could by no possible means 
resist. At the same time, His Holiness confirmed her marriage 
with Louis of Tarentum, and bestowed on him the order of the 
Rose of Gold and the title of King of Sicily and Jerusalem. 
Joan, it is true, had on the eve of her acquittal sold the town 
of Avignon to the pope for the sum of 80,000 florins. 

While the queen was pleading her cause at the court of 
Clement vi, a dreadful epidemic, called the Black Plague— 
the same that Boccaccio has described so wonderfully—was 
ravaging the kingdom of Naples, and indeed the whole of Italy. 
According to the calculation of Matteo Villani, Florence lost 
three-fifths of her population, Bologna two-thirds, and nearly 
all Europe was reduced in some such frightful proportion. 
The Neapolitans were already weary of the cruelties and greed 
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of the Hungarians, they were only awaiting some opportunity 
to revolt against the stranger’s oppression, and to recall their 
lawful sovereign, whom, for all her ill deeds, they had never 
ceased to love. The attraction of youth and beauty was deeply 
felt by this pleasure-loving people. Scarcely had the pestilence 
thrown confusion into the army and town, when loud cursing 
arose against the tyrant and his executioners. Louis of 
Hungary, suddenly threatened by the wrath of Heaven and 
the people’s vengeance, was terrified both by the plague and 
by the riots, and disappeared in the middle of the night. 
Leaving the government of Naples in the hands of Conrad 
Lupo, one of his captains, he embarked hastily at Berletta, 
and left the kingdom in very much the same way as Louis of 
Tarentum, fleeing from him, had left it a few months before. 
This news arrived at Avignon just when the pope was about 
to send the queen his bull of absolution. It was at once de- 
cided to take away the kingdom from Louis’s viceroy. Nicholas 
Acciajuoli left for Naples with the marvellous bull that was to 
prove to all men the innocence of the queen, to banish all 
scruples and stir up a new enthusiasm. The counsellor first 
went to the castle of Melzi, commanded by his son Lorenzo: 
this was the only fortress that had always held out. The 
father and son embraced with the honourable pride that near 
relatives may justly feel when they meet after they have united 
in the performance of a heroic duty. From the governor of 
Melzi Louis of Tarentum’s counsellor learned that all men 
were wearied of the arrogance and vexatious conduct of the 
queen’s enemies, and that a conspiracy was in train, started 
in the University of Naples, but with vast ramifications all 
over the kingdom, and moreover that there was dissension. in 
the enemy’s army. The indefatigable counsellor went from 
Apulia to Naples, traversing towns and villages, collecting men 
everywhere, proclaiming loudly the acquittal of the queen and 
her marriage with Louis of Tarentum, also that the pope was 
offering indulgences to such as would receive with joy their 
lawful sovereigns. Then seeing that the people shouted as he 
went by, “Long live Joan! Death to the Hungarians!” he 
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returned and told his sovereigns in what frame of mind he had 
left their subjects. 

Joan borrowed money wherever she could, armed galleys, 
and left Marseilles with her husband, her sister, and two faithful 
advisers, Acciajuoli and Spinelli, on the roth of September 
1348. The king and queen not being able to enter at the 
harbour, which was in the enemy’s power, disembarked at 
Santa Maria del Carmine, near the river Sebeto, amid the 
frenzied applause of an immense crowd, and accompanied by 
all the Neapolitan nobles. ‘They made their way to the palace 
of Messire Ajutorio, near Porta Capuana, the Hungarians 
having fortified themselves in all the castles ; but Acciajuoli, 
at the head of the queen’s partisans, blockaded the fortresses so 
ably that half of the enemy were obliged to surrender, and the 
other half took to flight and were scattered about the interior 
of the kingdom. We shall now follow Louis of Tarentum in 
his arduous adventures in Apulia, the Calabrias, and the 
Abruzzi, where he recovered one by one the fortresses that the 
Hungarians had taken. By dint of unexampled valour and 
patience, he at last mastered nearly all the more considerable 
places, when suddenly everything changed, and fortune turned 
her back upon him for the second time. A German captain 
called Warner, who had deserted the Hungarian army to sell 
himself to the queen, had again played the traitor and sold 
himself once more, allowed himself to be surprised at Corneto 
by Conrad Lupo, the King of Hungary’s vicar-general, and 
openly joined him, taking along with him a great party of the 
adventurers who fought under his orders. This unexpected 
defection forced Louis of Tarentum to retire to Naples. The 
King of Hungary soon learning that the troops had rallied 
round his banner, and only awaited his return to march upon 
the capital, disembarked with a strong reinforcement of cavalry 
at the port of Manfredonia, and taking Trani, Canosa, and 
Salerno, went forward to lay siege to Aversa. 

The news fell like a thunder-clap on Joan and her husband. 
The Hungarian army consisted of 10,000 horse and more 
than 7ooo infantry, and Aversa had only 500 soldiers 
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under Giacomo Pignatelli. In spite of the immense dis- 
proportion of the numbers, the Neapolitan general vigorously 
repelled the attack; and the King of Hungary, fighting 
in the front, was wounded in his foot by an arrow. Then 
Louis, seeing that it would be difficult to take the place by 
storm, determined to starve them out. For three months 
the besieged performed prodigies of valour, and further assist- 
ance was impossible. Their capitulation was expected at any 
moment, unless indeed they decided to perish every man. 
Renaud des Baux, who was to come from Marseilles with a 
squadron of ten ships to defend the ports of the capital and 
secure the queen’s flight, should the Hungarian army get 
possession of Naples, had been delayed by adverse winds and 
obliged to stop on the way. All things seemed to conspire in 
favour of the enemy. Louis of Tarentum, whose generous 
soul refused to shed the blood of his brave men in an unequal 
and desperate struggle, nobly sacrificed himself, and made an 
offer to the King of Hungary to settle their quarrel in single 
combat. We append the authentic letters that passed between 
Joan’s husband and André’s brother. 

*‘Tilustrious King of Hungary, who has come to invade our 
kingdom, we, by the grace of God King of Jerusalem and 
Sicily, invite you to single combat. We know that you are in 
no wise disturbed by the death of your lancers or the other 
pagans in your suite, no more indeed than if they were dogs ; but 
we, fearing harm to our own soldiers and men-at-arms, desire to 
fight with you personally, to put an end to the present war and 
restore peace to our kingdom. He who survives shall be king. 
And therefore, to ensure that this duel shall take place, we de- 
finitely propose as a site either Paris, in the presence of the King 
of France, or one of the towns of Perugia, Avignon, or Naples. 
Choose one of these four places, and send us your reply.” 

The King of Hungary first consulted with his council, and 
then replied :— 

“Great King, we have read and considered your letter 
sent to us by the bearer of these presents, and by your in- 
vitation to a duel we are most supremely pleased; but we do 
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not approve of any of the places you propose, since they are 
all suspect, and for several reasons. The King of France is 
your maternal grandfather, and although we are also connected 
by blood with him, the relationship is not so near. The town 
of Avignon, although nominally belonging to the sovereign 
pontiff, is the capital of Provence, and has always been subject 
to your rule. Neither have we any more confidence in Perugia, 
for that town is devoted to your cause. As to the city of 
Naples, there is no need to say that we refuse that rendezvous, 
since it is in revolt against us and you are there as king. But 
if you wish to fight with us, let it be in the presence of the 
Emperor of Germany, who is lord supreme, or the King of 
England, who is our common friend, or the Patriarch of 
Aquilea, a good Catholic. If you do not approve of any of the 
places we propose, we shall soon be near you with our army, 
and so remove all difficulties and delays. Then you can come 
forth, and our duel can take place in the presence of both 
armies.” 

After the interchange of these two letters, Louis of 
Tarentum proposed nothing further. ‘The garrison at Aversa 
had capitulated after a heroic resistance, and it was known 
only too well that if the King of Hungary could get so far as 
the walls of Naples, he would not have to endanger his life in 
order to seize that city. Happily the Provencal galleys had 
reached port at last. The king and the queen had only just 
time to embark and take refuge at Gaeta. The Hungarian 
army arrived at Naples. The town was on the point of yielding, 
and had sent messengers to the king humbly demanding peace ; 
but the speeches of the Hungarians showed such insolence 
that the people, irritated past endurance, took up arms, and 
resolved to defend their household gods with all the energy 
of despair. 


CHAPTER VIII 


HILE the Neapolitans were holding out against their 
enemy at the Porta Capuana, a strange scene was being 
enacted at the other side of the town, a scene that shows us in 
lively colours the violence and treachery of this barbarous age. 
The widow of Charles of Durazzo was shut up in the castle of 
Ovo, and awaiting in feverish anxiety the arrival of the ship 
that was to take her to the queen. The poor Princess Marie, 
pressing her weeping children to her heart, pale, with dishevelled 
locks, fixed eyes, and drawn lips, was listening for every sound, 
distracted between hope and fear. Suddenly steps resounded 
along the corridor, a friendly voice was heard, Marie fell upon 
her knees with a cry of joy: her liberator had come. 

Renaud des Baux, admiral of the Provencal squadron, 
respectfully advanced, followed by his eldest son Robert and 
his chaplain. 

“God, I thank Thee !.” exclaimed Marie, rising to her feet ; 
‘we are saved.” 

**One moment, madam,” said Renaud, stopping her: “you 
are indeed saved, but upon one condition.” 

* A condition?” murmured the princess in surprise. 

“Listen, madam. The King of Hungary, the avenger of 
André’s murderers, the slayer of your husband, is at the gates 
of- Naples; the people and soldiers will succumb, as soon as 
their last gallant effort is spent: the army.of the conqueror is 
about to spread desolation and death throughout the city by fire 
and the sword. This time the Hungarian butcher will spare 
no victims: he will kill the mother before her children’s eyes, 
the children in their mother’s arms. The drawbridge of this 
castle is up and there are none on guard ; every man who can 
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wield a sword is now at the other end of the town. Woe to 
you, Marie of Durazzo, if the King of Hungary shall remember 
that you preferred his rival to him!” 

‘**But have you not come here to save me?” cried Marie ina 
voice of anguish. ‘“ Joan, my sister, did she not command you 
to take me to her?” 

‘Your sister is no longer in the position to give orders,” 
replied Renaud, with a disdainful smile. ‘She had nothing for 
me but thanks because I saved her life, and her husband’s too, 
when he fled like a coward before the man whom he had 
dared to challenge to a duel.” 

Marie looked fixedly at the admiral, to assure herself that it 
was really he who thus arrogantly talked about his masters. 
But she was terrified at his imperturbable expression, and said 
gently — . 

“As I owe my life and my children’s lives solely to your 
generosity, I am grateful to you beyond all measure. But we 
must hurry, my lord: every moment I fancy I hear cries of 
vengeance, and you would not leave me now a prey to my 
brutal enemy ?” 

“God forbid, madam; I will save you at the risk of my 
life ; but I have said already, I impose a condition.” 

“ What is it?” said Marie, with forced calm. 

‘That you marry my son on the instant, in the presence of 
our reverend chaplain.” 

“Rash man!” cried Marie, recoiling, her face scarlet with 
indignation and shame; “ you dare to speak thus to the sister 
of your legitimate sovereign? Give thanks to God that I will 
pardon an insult offered, as I know, in a moment of madness ; 
try by your devotion to make me forget what you have 
said.” 

The count, without one word, signed to his son and 
a priest to follow, and prepared to depart. As he crossed 
the threshold Marie ran to him, and clasping her hands, 
prayed him in God’s name never to forsake her. Renaud 


stopped. 


‘““T might easily take my revenge,” he said, ‘‘ for your affront 
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when you refuse my son in your pride; but that business I 
leave to Louis of Hungary, who will acquit himself, no doubt, 
with credit.” 

‘‘ Have mercy on my poor daughters!” cried the princess ; 
“mercy at least for my poor babes, if my own tears cannot 
move you.” 

“If you loved your children,” said the admiral, frowning, 
“you would have done your duty at once.” 

“But I do not love your son!” cried Marie, proud but 
trembling. ‘O God, must a wretched woman’s heart be thus 
trampled? You, father, a minister of truth and justice, tell this 
man that God must not be called on to witness an oath 
dragged from the weak and helpless ! ” 

She turned to the admiral’s son, and added, sobbing— 

‘You are young, perhaps you have loved: one day no 
doubt you will love. I appeal to your loyalty as a young 
man, to your courtesy as a knight, to all your noblest 
impulses; join me, and turn your father away from his fatal 
project. You have never seen me before: you do not know 
but that in my secret heart I love another. Your pride should 
be revolted at the sight of an unhappy woman casting herself 
at your feet and imploring your favour and protection. One 
word from you, Robert, and I shall bless you every moment of 
my life: the memory of you will be graven in my heart like the 
memory of a guardian angel, and my children shall name you 
nightly in their prayers, asking God to grant your wishes. Oh, 
say, will you not save me? Who knows, later on I may love 
you—with real love.” 

“IT must obey my father,” Robert replied, never lifting his 
eyes to the lovely suppliant. 

The priest was silent. Two minutes passed, and these four 
persons, each absorbed in his own thoughts, stood motionless 
as statues carved at the four corners of a tomb. Marie was 
thrice tempted to throw herself into the sea. But a confused 
distant sound suddenly struck upon her ears: little by little it 
drew nearer, voices were more distinctly heard; women in 
the street were uttering cries of distress— . 
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‘*Fly, fly! God has forsaken us; the Hungarians are in 
the town !” 

The tears of Marie’s children were the answer to these cries ; 
and little Margaret, raising her hands to her mother, expressed 
her fear in speech that was far beyond her years. Renaud, 
without one look at this touching picture, drew his son towards 
the door. 

“Stay,” said the princess, extending her hand with a solemn 
gesture: ‘‘as God sends no other aid to my children, it is His 
will that the sacrifice be accomplished.” 

She fell on her knees before the priest, bending her head 
like a victim who offers her neck to the executioner. Robert 
des Baux took his place beside her, and the priest pronounced 
the formula that united them for ever, consecrating the 
infamous deed by a sacrilegious blessing. 

*‘ All is over!” murmured Maria of Durazzo, looking tear- 
fully on her little daughters. 

“No, all is not yet over,” said the admiral harshly, pushing 
her towards another room; “before we leave, the marriage 
must be consummated.” 

“OQ just God!” cried the princess, in a voice torn with 
anguish, and she fell swooning to the floor. 

Renaud des Baux directed his ships towards Marseilles, 
where he hoped to get his son crowned Count of Provence, 
thanks to his strange marriage with Marie of Durazzo. But this 
cowardly act of treason was not to go unpunished. The wind 
rose with fury, and drove him towards Gaeta, where the queen 
and her husband had just arrived. Renaud bade his sailors 
keep in the open, threatening to throw any man into the sea 
who dared to disobey him. The crew at first murmured ; soon 
cries of mutiny rose on every side. The admiral, seeing he was 
lost, passed from threats to prayers. But the princess, who 
had recovered her senses at the first thunder-clap, dragged 
herself up to the bridge and screamed for help. 

“Come to me, Louis! Come, my barons! Death to the 
cowardly wretches who have outraged my honour!” 

Louis of Tarentum jumped into a boat, followed by some 
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ten of his bravest men, and, rowing rapidly, reached the ship. 
Then Marie told him her story-in a word, and he turned upon 
the admiral a lightning glance, as though defying him to make 
any defence. 


“‘Wretch!” cried the king, transfixing the traitor with his 
sword. 

Then he had the son loaded with chains, and also the 
unworthy priest who had served as accomplice to the admiral, 
who now expiated his odious crime by death. He took the 
princess and her children in his boat, and re-entered the 
harbour. 

The Hungarians, however, forcing one of the gates of Naples, 
marched triumphant to Castel Nuovo. But as they were cross- 
ing the Piazza delle Correggie, the Neapolitans perceived that 
the horses were so weak and the men so reduced by all they 
had undergone during the siege of Aversa that a mere puff of 
wind would dispense this phantom-like army. Changing from 
a state of panic to real daring, the people rushed upon their 
conquerors, and drove them outside the walls by which they 
had just entered. The sudden violent reaction broke the 
pride of the King of Hungary, and made him more tractable 
when Clement vi decided that he ought at last to interfere. 
A truce was concluded first from the month of February 1350 
to the beginning of April 1351, and the next year this was 
converted into a real peace, Joan paying to the King of 
Hungary the sum of 300,000 florins for the expenses of the war. 

After the Hungarians had gone, the pope sent a legate to 
crown Joan and Louis of Tarentum, and the 25th of May, the 
day of Pentecost, was chosen for the ceremony. All contem- 
porary historians speak enthusiastically of this magnificent féte. 
Its details have been immortalised by Giotto in the frescoes 
of the church which from this day bore the name of 
L’Incoronata. A general amnesty was declared for all who 
had taken part in the late wars on either side, and the king 
and queen were greeted with shouts of joy as they solemnly 


paraded beneath the canopy, with all the barons of the kingdom 
in their train. 
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But the day’s joy was impaired by an accident which to a 
superstitious people seemed of evil augury. Louis of Tarentum, 
riding a richly caparisoned horse, had just passed the Porta 
Petruccia, when some ladies looking out from a high window 
threw such a quantity of flowers at the king that his frightened 
steed reared and broke his rein. Louis could not hold him, 
so jumped lightly to the ground; but the crown fell at his 
feet and was broken into three pieces. On that very day the 
only daughter of Joan and Louis died. 

But the king not wishing to sadden the brilliant ceremony 
with show of mourning, kept up the jousts and tournaments 
for three days, and in memory of his coronation instituted the 
order of Chevaliers du Noeud. But from that day begun with 
an omen so sad, his life was nothing but a series of disillusions. 
After sustaining wars in Sicily and Apulia, and quailing the 
insurrection of Louis of Durazzo, who ended his days in the 
castle of Ovo, Louis of Tarentum, worn out by a life of 
pleasure, his health undermined by slow disease, overwhelmed 
with domestic trouble, succumbed to an acute fever on the 
sth of June 1362, at the age of forty-two. His body had not 
been laid in its royal tomb at Saint Domenico before several 
aspirants appeared to the hand of the queen. 

One was the Prince of Majorca, the handsome youth we 
have already spoken of: he bore her off triumphant over all 
rivals, including the son of the King of France. James of 
Aragon had one of those faces of melancholy sweetness which 
no woman can resist. Great troubles nobly borne had thrown 
as it were a funereal veil over his youthful days: more than 
thirteen years he had spent shut in an iron cage; when by the 
aid of a false key he had escaped from his dreadful prison, he 
wandered from one court to another seeking aid; it is even 
said that he was reduced to the lowest degree of poverty and 
forced to beg his bread. The young strangers beauty and 
his adventures combined had impressed both Joan and Marie 
at the court of Avignon. Marie especially had conceived a 
violent passion for him, all the more so for the efforts she made 
to conceal it in her own bosom. Ever since James of Aragon 
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came to Naples, the unhappy princess, married with a dagger 
at her throat, had desired to purchase her liberty at the expense 
of crime. Followed by four armed men, she entered the prison 
where Robert des Baux was still suffering for a fault more his 
father’s than his own. Marie stood before the prisoner, her 
arms crossed, her cheeks livid, her lips trembling. It was a 
terrible interview. This time it was she who threatened, the 
man who entreated pardon. Marie was deaf to his prayers, 
and the head of the luckless man fell bleeding at her feet, and 
her men threw the body into the sea. But God never allows 
a murder to go unpunished: James preferred the queen to 
her sister, and the widow of Charles of Durazzo gained nothing 
by her crime but the contempt of the man she loved, and a 
bitter remorse which brought her while yet young to the 
tomb. 

Joan was married in turn to James of Aragon, son of the 
King of Majorca, and to Otho of Brunswick, of the imperial 
family of Saxony. We will pass rapidly over these years, and 
come to the denouement of this history of crime and expiation. 
James, parted from his wife, continued his stormy career, after 
a long contest in Spain with Peter the Cruel, who had usurped 
his kingdom: about the end of the year 1375 he died near 
Navarre. Otho also could not escape the Divine vengeance 
which hung over the court of Naples, but to the end he 
valiantly shared the queen’s fortunes. Joan, since she had 
no lawful heir, adopted her nephew, Charles de la Paix (so 
called after the peace of Trevisa). He was the son of Louis 
Duras, who after rebelling against Louis of Tarentum, had died 
miserably in the castle of Ovo. The child would have shared 
his father’s fate had not Joan interceded to spare his life, 
loaded him with kindness, and married him to Margaret, the 
daughter of her sister Marie and her cousin Charles, who was 
put to death by the King of Hungary. 

Serious differences arose between the queen and one of her 
former subjects, Bartolommeo Prigiani, who had become pope 
under the name of Urban vi. Annoyed by the queen’s 
Opposition, the pope one day angrily said he would shut her 
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up in a convent. Joan, to avenge the insult, openly favoured 
Clement vu, the anti-pope, and offered him a home in her own 
castle, when, pursued by Pope Urban’s army, he had taken 
refuge at Fondi. But the people rebelled against Clement, and 
killed the Archbishop of Naples, who had helped to elect him: 
they broke the cross that was carried in procession before the 
anti-pope, and hardly allowed him time to make his escape on 
shipboard to Provence. Urban declared that Joan was now de- 
throned, and released her subjects from their oath of fidelity 
to her, bestowing the crown of Sicily and Jerusalem upon 
Charles de la Paix, who marched on Naples with 8000 Hun- 
garians. Joan, who could not believe in such base ingratitude, 
sent out his wife Margaret to meet her adopted son, though 
she might have kept her as a hostage, and his two children, 
Ladislaus and Joan, who became later the second queen of 
that name. But the victorious army soon arrived at the gates 
of Naples, and Charles blockaded the queen in her castle, 
forgetting in his ingratitude that she had saved his life and 
loved him.-like a mother. 

Joan during the siege endured all the worst fatigues of war 
that any soldier has to bear. She saw her faithful friends fall 
around her wasted by hunger or decimated by sickness. When 
all food was exhausted, dead and decomposed bodies were 
thrown into the castle that they might pollute the air she 
breathed. Otho with his troops was kept at Aversa; Louis 
of Anjou, the brother of the King of France, whom she had 
named as her successor when she disinherited her nephew, 
never appeared to help her, and the Provencal ships from 
Clement vii were not due to arrive until all hope must be over. 
Joan asked for a truce of five days, promising that, if Otho had 
not come to relieve her in that time, she would surrender the 
fortress. 

On the fifth day Otho’s army appeared on the side of Piedi- 
grotta. The fight was sharp on both sides, and Joan from the 
top of a tower could follow with her eyes the cloud of dust 
raised by her husband’s horse in the thickest of the battle. The 
victory was long uncertain: at length the prince made so bold 
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an onset upon the royal standard, in his eagerness to meet his 
enemy hand to hand, that he plunged into the very middle of 
the army, and found himself pressed on every side. Covered 
with blood and sweat, his sword broken in his hand, he was 
forced to surrender. An hour later Charles was writing to his 
uncle, the King of Hungary, that Joan had fallen into his 
power, and he only awaited His Majesty’s orders to decide 
her fate. 

It was a fine May morning: the queen was under guard in 
the castle of Aversa: Otho had obtained his liberty on condition 
of his quitting Naples, and Louis of Anjou had at last got 
together an army of 50,000 men and was marching in hot haste 
to the conquest of the kingdom. None of this news had 
reached the ears of Joan, who for some days had lived in 
complete isolation. The spring lavished all her glory on these 
enchanted plains, which have earned the name of the blessed 
and happy country, campagna felice. The orange trees were 
covered with sweet white blossoms, the cherries laden with ruby 
fruit, the olives with young emerald leaves, the promegranate 
feathery with red bells; the wild mulberry, the evergreen 
laurel, all the strong budding vegetation, needing no help from 
man to flourish in this spot privileged by Nature, made one 
great garden, here and there interrupted by little hidden 
runlets. It was a forgotten Eden in this corner of the world. 
Joan at her window was breathing in the perfumes of spring, 
and her eyes misty with tears rested on a bed of flowery 
verdure: a light breeze, keen and balmy, blew upon her 
burning brow and offered a grateful coolness to her damp and 
fevered cheeks. Distant melodious voices, refrains of well-known 
songs, were all that disturbed the silence of the poor little room, 
the solitary nest where a life was passing away in tears and 
repentance, a life the most brilliant and eventful of a century 
of splendour and unrest. 

The queen was slowly reviewing in her mind all her life 
since she ceased to be a child—fifty years of disillusionment 
and suffering. She thought first of her happy, peaceful child- 
hood, her grandfather’s blind affection, the pure joys of her 
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days of innocence, the exciting games with her little sister and 
tall cousins. Then she shuddered at the earliest thought of 
marriage, the constraint, the loss of liberty, the bitter regrets ; 
she remembered with horror the deceitful words murmured in 
her ear, designed to sow the seeds of corruption and vice that 
were to poison her whole life. Then came the burning 
memories of her first love, the treachery and desertion of 
Robert of Cabane, the moments of madness passed like a 
dream in the arms of Bertrand of Artois—the whole drama up 
to its tragic denouement showed as in letters of fireon the dark 
background of her sombre thoughts. Then arose cries of 
anguish in her soul, even as on that terrible fatal night. She 
heard the voice of André asking mercy from his murderers. 
A long deadly silence followed his awful struggle, and the 
queen saw before her eyes the carts of infamy and the torture 
of her accomplices. All the rest of this vision was persecution, 
flight, exile, remorse, punishments from God and curses from 
the world. Around her was a frightful solitude: husbands, 
lovers, kindred, friends, all were dead; all she had loved or 
hated in the world were now no more; her joy, pain, desire, 
and hope had vanished for ever. The poor queen, unable to 
free herself from these visions of woe, violently tore herself 
away from the awful reverie, and kneeling at a prie-dieu, 
prayed with fervour. She was still beautiful, in spite of her 
extreme pallor; the noble lines of her face kept their pure 
oval; the fire of repentance in her great black eyes lit them 
up with superhuman brilliance, and the hope of pardon played 
in a heavenly smile upon her lips. 

Suddenly the door of the room where Joan was so earnestly 
praying opened with a dull sound: two Hungarian barons 
in armour entered and signed to the queen to follow them. 
Joan arose silently and obeyed ; but a cry of pain went up from 
her heart when she recognised the place where both André and 
Charles of Durazzo had died a violent death. But she collected 
her forces, and asked calmly why she was brought hither. For 
all answer, one of the men showed her a cord of silk and 
gold... 
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"May the will of a just God be done!” cried Joan, and 
fell upon her knees. Some minutes later she had ceased to 
suffer. 

This was the third corpse that was thrown over the balcony 
at Aversa. 
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THE COUNTESS DE SAINT-GERAN 


BOUT the end of the year 1639, a troop of horsemen 
arrived, towards midday, in a little village at the northern 
extremity of the province of Auvergne, from the direction of 
Paris. The country folk assembled at the noise, and found it 
to proceed from the provost of the mounted police and his men. 
The heat was excessive, the horses were bathed in sweat, the 
horsemen covered with dust, and the party seemed on its re- 
turn from an important expedition. A man left the escort, and 
asked an old woman who was spinning at her door if there was 
not an inn in the place. The woman and her children showed 
him a bush hanging over a door at the end of the only street 
in the village, and the escort recommenced its march at a walk. 
There was noticed, among the mounted men, a young man 
of distinguished appearance and richly dressed, who appeared 
to be a prisoner. This discovery redoubled the curiosity of the 
villagers, who followed the cavalcade as far as the door of the 
wine-shop. The host came out, cap in hand, and the provost 
enquired of him with a swaggering air if his pothouse was large 
enough to accommodate his troop, men and horses. The host 
replied that he had the best wine in the country to give to the 
king’s servants, and that it would be easy to collect in the neigh- 
bourhood litter and forage enough for their horses. The provost 
listened contemptuously to these fine promises, gave the neces- 
sary orders as to what was to be done, and slid off his horse, 
uttering an oath proceeding from heat and fatigue. The horse- 
men clustered round the young man: one held his stirrup, and 
the provost deferentially gave way to him to enter the inn first. 
No more doubt could be entertained that he was a prisoner of 
importance, and all kinds of comectires were made. The men 
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maintained that he must be charged with a great crime, other- 
wise a young nobleman of his rank would never have been 
arrested ; the women argued, on the contrary, that it was im- 
possible for such a pretty youth not to be innocent. 

Inside the inn all was bustle: the serving-lads ran from 
cellar to garret; the host swore and despatched his servant-girls 
to the neighbours, and the hostess scolded her daughter, flatten- 
ing her nose against the panes of a downstairs window to admire 
the handsome youth. 

There were two tables in the principal eating-room. The 
provost took possession of one, leaving the other to the soldiers, 
who went in turn to tether their horses under a shed in the 
back yard; then he pointed to a stool for the prisoner, and 
seated himself opposite to him, rapping the table with his thick 
cane, 

* Ouf!” he cried, with a fresh groan of weariness, “ I heartily 
beg your pardon, marquis, for the bad wine I am giving you!” 

The young man smiled gaily. 

‘“‘The wine is all very well, monsieur provost,” said he, “ but 
I cannot conceal from you that however agreeable your com- 
pany is to me, this halt is very inconvenient; I am in a hurry 
to get through my ridiculous situation, and I should have liked 
to arrive in time to stop this affair at once.” 

The girl of the house was standing before the table with a 
pewter pot which she had just brought, and at these words she 
raised her eyes on the prisoner, with a reassured look which 
seemed to say, ‘I was sure that he was innocent.” 

“But,” continued the marquis, carrying the glass to his lips, 
“this wine is not so bad as you say, monsieur provost.” 

Then turning to the girl, who was eyeing his gloves and his 
ruff— 

“To your health, pretty child.” 

“Then,” said the provost, amazed at this free and easy air, 
“perhaps I shall have to beg you to excuse your sleeping 
quarters.” 

‘* What!” exclaimed the marquis, “do we sleep here?” 

‘* My lord,” said the provost, “‘ we have sixteen long leagués to 
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make, our horses are done up, and so far as I am concerned I 
declare that I am no better than my horse.” 

The marquis knocked on the table, and gave every indication 
of being greatly annoyed. The provost meanwhile puffed and 
blowed, stretched out his big boots, and mopped his forehead 
with his handkerchief. He was a portly man, with a puffy face, 
whom fatigue rendered singularly uncomfortable. 

** Marquis,” said he, “although your company, which affords 
me the opportunity of showing you some attention, is very 
precious to me, you cannot doubt that I had much rather enjoy 
it on another footing. If it be within your power, as you say, 
to release yourself from the hands of justice, the sooner you do 
so the better I shall be pleased. But I beg you to consider the 
state we are in. For my part, Iam unfit to keep the saddle 
another hour, and are you not yourself knocked up by this 
forced march in the great heat?” 

‘True, so Iam,” said the marquis, letting his arms fall by his 
side. 

Well, then, let us rest here, sup here, if we can, and we will 
start quite fit in the cool of the morning.” 

*¢ Agreed,” replied the marquis ; ‘‘ but then let us pass the time 
ina becoming manner. I have two pistoles left, let them be given 
to these good fellowsto drink. It is only fair that I should treat 
them, seeing that I am the cause of giving them so much trouble.” 

He threw two pieces of money on the table of the soldiers, 
who cried in chorus, “ Long live M. the marquis!” The 
provost rose, went to post sentinels, and then repaired to the 
kitchen, where he ordered the best supper that could be got. 
The men pulled out dice and began to drink and play. The 
marquis hummed an air in the middle of the room, twirled his 
moustache, turning on his heel and looking cautiously around ; 
then he gently drew a purse from his trousers pocket, and as 
the daughter of the house was coming and going, he threw his 
arms round her neck as if to kiss her, and whispered, slipping 
ten louis into her hand— 

“The key of the front door in my room, and a quart of liquor 
to the sentinels, and you save my life.” 
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. The girl went backwards nearly to the door, and returning 
with an expressive look, made an affirmative sign with her hand. 
The provost returned, and two hours later supper was served. He 
ate and drank like a man more at home at table than in the 
saddle. The marquis plied him with bumpers, and sleepiness, 
added to the fumes of a very heady wine, caused him to repeat 
over and over again— 

‘‘ Confound it all, marquis, I can’t believe you are such a black- 
guard as they say you are; you seem to me a jolly good sort.” 

The marquis thought he was ready to fall under the table, and 
was beginning to open negotiations with the daughter of the 
house, when, to his great disappointment, bedtime having come, 
the provoking provost called his sergeant, gave him instructions 
in an undertone, and announced that he should have the honour 
of conducting M. the marquis to bed, and that he should not 
go to bed himself before performing this duty. In fact, he 
posted three of his men, with torches, escorted the prisoner to 
his room, and left him with many profound bows. 

The marquis threw himself on his bed without pulling off 
his boots, listening to a clock which struck nine. He heard the 
men come and go in the stables and in the yard. 

An hour later, everybody being tired, all was perfectly still. 
The prisoner then rose softly, and felt about on tiptoe on the 
chimneypiece, on the furniture, and even in his clothes, for the 
key which he hoped to find. He could not find it. He could not 
be mistaken, nevertheless, in the tender interest of the young 
girl, and he could not believe that she was deceiving him. The 
marquis’s room had a window which opened upon the street, 
and a door which gave access to a shabby gallery which did 
duty for a balcony, whence a staircase ascended to the princi- 
pal rooms ofthe house. This gallery hung over the courtyard, 
being as high above it as the window was from the street. The 
marquis had only to jump over one side or the other: he hesi- 
tated for some time, and just as he was deciding to leap into the 
street, at the risk of breaking his neck, two taps were struck on 
the door. He jumped for joy, saying to himself as he opened, 
“Tam saved!” A kind of shadow glided into the rooin; the 
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young girl trembled from head to foot, and could not say a 
word. The marquis reassured her with all sorts of caresses. 

*‘ Ah, sir,” said she, “I am dead if we are surprised.” 

“Yes,” said the marquis, “but your fortune is made if you 
get me out of here.” 

“God is my witness that I would with all my soul, but I 
have such a bad piece of news———” 

She stopped, suffocated with varying emotions. The poor 
girl had come barefooted, for fear of making a noise, and 
appeared to be shivering. 

“What is the matter?” impatiently asked the marquis. 

*‘ Before going to bed,” she continued, * M. the provost has 
required from my father all the keys of the house, and has 
made him take a great oath that there are no more. My father 
has given him all: besides, there is a sentinel at every door; 
but they are very tired; I have heard them muttering and 
grumbling, and I have given them more wine than you told me.” 

“They will sleep,” said the marquis, nowise discouraged, 
“and they have already shown great respect to my rank in not 
nailing me up in this room.” 

“There is a small kitchen garden,” continued the girl, ‘on 
the side of the fields, fenced in only by a loose hurdle, but———” 

‘‘ Where is my horse ?” 

‘‘No doubt in the shed with the rest.” 

‘I will jump into the yard.” 

“You will be killed.” 

**So much the better!” 

‘Ah! monsieur marquis, what have you done?” said the 
young girl with grief. 

‘Some foolish things! nothing worth mentioning; but my 
head and my honour are at stake. Let us lose no time ; I have 
made up my mind.” 

“Stay,” replied the girl, grasping his arm; “at the left-hand 
comer of the yard there is a large heap of straw, the gallery 
hangs just over it——” 

‘Bravo! I shall make less noise, and do myself less mischief.” 

He made a step towards the door; the girl, hardly knowing 
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what she was doing, tried to detain him; but he got loose from 
her and opened it. The moon was shining brightly into the 
yard; he heard no sound. He proceeded to the end of the 
wooden rail, and perceived the dungheap, which rose to a good 
height: the girl made the sign of the cross. The marquis 
listened once again, heard nothing, and mounted the rail. He 
was about to jump down, when by wonderful luck he heard 
murmurings from a deep voice. This proceeded from one of 
two horsemen, who were recommencing their conversation and 
passing between them a pint of wine. The marquis crept back 
to his door, holding his breath: the girl was awaiting him on 
the threshold. 

“T told you it was not yet time,” said she. : 

** Have you never a knife,” said the marquis, ‘ to cut those 
rascals’ throats with?” 

**Wait, I entreat you, one hour, one hour only,” murmured 
the young girl; “in an hour they will all be asleep.” 

The girl’s voice was so sweet, the arms which she stretched 
towards him were full of such gentle entreaty, that the marquis 
waited, and at the end of an hour it was the young girl’s turn 
to tell him to start. 

' The marquis for the last time pressed with his mouth those 
lips but lately so innocent, then he half opened the door, and 
heard nothing this time but dogs barking far away in an other- 
wise silent country. He leaned over the balustrade, and saw 
very plainly a soldier lying prone on the straw. 

“If they were to awake?” murmured the young girl in 
accents of anguish. 

“They will not take me alive, be assured,” said the marquis. 

“ Adieu, then,” replied she, sobbing; ‘ may Heaven preserve 
you!” 

He bestrode the balustrade, spread himself out upon it, and 
fell heavily on the dungheap. The young girl saw him run 
to the shed, hastily detach a horse, pass behind the stable wall, 
spur his horse in both flanks, tear across the kitchen garden, 
drive his horse against the hurdle, knock it down, clear it, and 
reach the highroad across the fields. 
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The poor girl remained at the end of the gallery, fixing her 
eyes on the sleeping sentry, and ready to disappear at the 
slightest movement. The noise made by spurs on the pave- 
ment and by the horse at the end of the courtyard had half 
awakened him. He rose, and suspecting some surprise, ran 
to the shed. His horse was no longer there; the marquis, in 
his haste to escape, had taken the first which came to hand, 
and this was the soldier’s. Then the soldier gave the alarm; 
his comrades woke up. They ran to the prisoner’s room, and 
found it empty. The provost came from his bed in a dazed 
condition. The prisoner had escaped. 

Then the young girl, pretending to have been roused by the 
noise, hindered the preparations by mislaying the saddlery, 
impeding the horsemen instead of helping them ; nevertheless, 
after a quarter of an hour, all the party were galloping along the 
road. The provost swore like a pagan. The best horses 
led the way, and the sentinel, who rode the marquis’s, and 
who had a greater interest in catching the prisoner, far out- 
stripped his companions; he was followed by the sergeant, 
equally well mounted, and as the broken fence showed the line 
he had taken, after some minutes they were in view of him, 
but at a great distance. However, the marquis was losing 
ground ; the horse he had taken was the worst in the troop, 
and he had pressed it as hard as it could go. Turning in the 
saddle, he saw the soldiers half a musket-shot off; he urged 
his horse more and more, tearing his sides with his spurs; but 
shortly the beast, completely winded, foundered ; the marquis 
rolled with it in the dust, but when rolling over he caught 
hold of the holsters, which he found to contain pistols ; he lay 
flat by the side of the horse, as if he had fainted, with a pistol 
at full cock in his hand. The sentinel, mounted on a valuable 
horse, and more than two hundred yards ahead of his serafile, 
came up to him. Ina moment the marquis, jumping up be- 
fore he had time to resist him, shot him through the head ; the 
horseman fell, the marquis jumped up in his place without even 
setting foot in the stirrup, started off at a gallop, and went 
away like the wind, leaving fifty yards behind him the non- 
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commissioned officer, dumbfounded with what had just passed 
before his eyes. 

The main body of the escort galloped up, thinking that he 
was taken; and the provost shouted till he was hoarse, ‘‘ Do 
not kill him!” But they found only the sergeant, trying to 
restore life to his man, whose skull was shattered, and who lay 
dead on the spot. 

As for the marquis, he was out of sight; for, fearing a fresh 
pursuit, he had plunged into the cross roads, along which he 
rode a good hour longer at full gallop. When he felt pretty 
sure of having shaken the police off his track, and that their 
bad horses could not overtake him, he determined to slacken 
to recruit his horse; he was walking him along a hollow lane, 
when he saw a peasant approaching; he asked him the road 
to the Bourbonnais, and flung him a crown. The man took 
the crown and pointed out the road, but he seemed hardly to 
know what he was saying, and stared at the marquis in a strange 
manner. ‘The marquis shouted to him to get out of the way; 
but the peasant remained planted on the roadside without 
stirring aninch. The marquis advanced with threatening looks, 
and asked how he dared to stare at him like that. 

“The reason is,” said the peasant, “that you have——” and 
he pointed to his shoulder and his ruff. 

The marquis glanced at his dress, and saw that his coat was 
dabbled in blood, which, added to the disorder of his clothes 
and the dust with which he was covered, gave him a most 
suspicious aspect. 

“TI know,” said he. ‘I and my servant -have been separ- 
ated in a scuffle with some drunken Germans ; it’s only a tipsy 
spree, and whether I have got scratched, or whether in 
collaring one of these fellows I have drawn some of his blood, 
it all arises from the row. I don’t think I am hurt a bit.” So 
saying, he pretended to feel all over his body. 

“* All the same,” he continued, “I should not be sorry to have 
a wash ; besides, I am dying with thirst and heat, and my horse 
is in no better case. Do you know where I can rest and 
refresh myself?” 
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The peasant offered to guide him to his own house, only a 
few yards off. His wife and children, who were working, 
respectfully stood aside, and went to collect what was wanted— 
wine, water, fruit, and a large piece of black bread. The 
marquis sponged his coat, drank a glass of wine, and called 
the people of the house, whom he questioned in an indifferent 
manner. He once more informed himself of the different roads 
leading into the Bourbonnais province, where he was going to 
visit a relative; of the villages, cross roads, distances; and 
finally he spoke of the country, the harvest, and asked what 
news there was. 

The peasant replied, with regard to this, that it was surprising 
to hear of disturbances on the highway at this moment, when 
it was patrolled by detachments of mounted police, who had 
just made an important capture. 

“Who is that?” asked the marquis. 

“Oh,” said the peasant, ‘a nobleman who has done a lot of 
mischief in the country.” 

‘What! a nobleman in the hands of justice?” 

‘Just so; and he stands a good chance of losing his head.” 

‘Do they say what he has done?” 

‘Shocking things; horrid things; everything he shouldn’t 
do. All the province is exasperated with him.” 

“Do you know him ?” 

‘No, but we all have his description.” 

As this news was not encouraging, the marquis, after a few 
more questions, saw to his horse, patted him, threw some more 
money to the peasant, and disappeared in the direction 
pointed out. 

The provost proceeded half a league farther along the road ; 
but coming to the conclusion that pursuit was useless, he sent 
one of his men to headquarters, to warn all the points of exit 
from the province, and himself returned with his troop to the 
place whence he had started in the morning. The marquis 
had relatives in the neighbourhood, and it was quite possible 
that he might seek shelter with some of them. All the village 
ran to meet the horsemen, who were obliged to confess that 
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they had been duped by the handsome prisoner. Different 
views were expressed on the event, which gave rise to much 
talking. The provost entered the inn, banging his fist on the 
furniture, and blaming everybody for the misfortune which had 
happened to him. The daughter of the house, at first a prey to the 
most grievous anxiety, had great difficulty in concealing her joy. 

The provost spread his papers over the table, as if to nurse 
his ill-temper. 

‘The biggest rascal in the world!” he cried; “I ought to 
have suspected him.” 

‘‘What a handsome man he was !” said the hostess. 

‘“ A consummate rascal! Do you know who he is? He is 
the Marquis de Saint-Maixent !” 

“The Marquis de Saint-Maixent !” all cried with horror. 

‘Ves, the very man,” replied the provost; ‘‘the Marquis de 
Saint-Maixent, accused, and indeed convicted, of coining and 
magic.” 

“ Ah!” 

‘Convicted of incest.” 

*O my God!” 

‘Convicted of having strangled his wife to marry another, 
whose husband he had first stabbed.” 

‘Heaven help us!” All crossed themselves. 

“Yes, good people,” continued the furious prevost, “this is 
the nice boy who has just escaped the king’s justice !” 

The host’s daughter left the room, for she felt she was going 
to faint. 

“ But,” said the host, “is there no hope of catching him 
again P” 

‘* Not the slightest, if he has taken the road to the Bourbon- 
nais ; for I believe there are in that province noblemen belonging 
to his family who will not allow him to be rearrested.” 

The fugitive was, indeed, no other than the Marquis de 
Saint-Maixent, accused of all the enormous crimes detailed by 
the provost, who by his audacious flight opened for himself an 
active part in the strange story which it remains to relate. . 

It came to pass, a fortnight after these events, that a mounted 
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gentleman rang at the wicket gate of the chateau de Saint- 
Géran, at the gates of Moulins. It was late, and the servants 
were in no hurry to open. The stranger again pulled the bell 
in a masterful manner, and at length perceived a man running 
from the bottom of the avenue. The servant peered through 
the wicket, and making out in the twilight a very ill-appointed 
traveller, with a crushed hat, dusty clothes, and no sword, asked 
him what he wanted, receiving a blunt reply that the stranger 
wished to see the Count de Saint-Géran without any further 
loss of time. The servant replied that this was impossible ; 
the other got into a passion. 

‘*Who are you?” asked the man in livery. 

“You are a very ceremonious fellow!” cried the horseman. 
‘**Go and tell M. de Saint-Géran that his relative, the Marquis 
de Saint-Maixent, wishes to see him at once.” 

The servant made humble apologies, and opened the wicket 
gate. He then walked before the marquis, called other 
servants, who came to help him to dismount, and ran to give 
his name in the count’s apartments. The latter was about to 
sit down to supper when his relative was announced; he 
immediately went to receive the marquis, embraced him again 
and again, and gave him the most friendly and gracious recep- 
tion possible. He wished then to take him into the dining- 
room to present him to all the family ; but the marquis called 
his attention to the disorder of his dress, and begged for a few 
minutes’ conversation. ‘The count took him into his dressing- 
room, and had him dressed from head to foot in his own 
clothes, whilst they talked. The marquis then narrated a 
made-up story to M. de Saint-Géran relative to the accusation 
brought against him. This greatly impressed his relative, and 
gave him a secure footing in the chateau. When he had 
finished dressing, he followed the count, who presented him to 
the countess and the rest of the family. 

It will now be in place to state who the inmates of the 
chateau were, and to relate some previous occurrences to 
explain subsequent ones. 

The Marshal de Saint-Géran, of theillustrious house of Guiche, 
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and governor of the Bourbonnais, had married, for his first 
wife, Anne de Tournon, by whom he had one son, Claude de la 
Guiche, and one daughter, who married the Marquis de Bouillé. 
His wife dying, he married again with Suzanne des Epaules, 
who had also been previously married, being the widow of the 
Count de Longaunay, by whom she had Suzanne de Longaunay. 

The marshal and his wife, Suzanne des Epaules, for the mutual 
benefit of their children by first nuptials, determined to marry 
them, thus sealing their own union with a double tie. Claude 
de Guiche, the marshal’s son, married Suzanne de Longaunay. 

This alliance was much to the distaste of the Marchioness 
de Bouillé, the marshal’s daughter, who found herself separated 
from her stepmother, and married to a man who, it was said, 
gave her great cause for complaint, the greatest being his 
threescore years and ten. 

The cohtract of marriage between Claude de la Guiche and 
Suzanne de Longaunay was executed at Rouen on the 17th 
of February 1619; but the tender age of the bridegroom, who 
was then but eighteen, was the cause of his taking a tour in 
Italy, whence he returned after two years. The marriage was 
a very happy one but for one circumstance—it produced no 
issue. The countess could not endure a barrenness which 
threatened the end of a great name, the extinction of a noble 
race. She made vows, pilgrimages; she consulted doctors 
and quacks; but to no purpose. 

The Marshal de Saint-Géran died on the roth of December 
1632, having the mortification of having seen no descending 
issue from the marriage of hisson. The latter, now Count de 
Saint-Géran, succeeded his father in the government of the 
Bourbonnais, and was named Chevalier of the King’s Orders. 

Meanwhile the Marchioness de Bouillé quarrelled with her 
old husband the marquis, separated from him after a scandalous 
divorce, and came to live at the chateau of Saint-Géran, quite 
at ease as to her brother’s marriage, seeing that in default of 
heirs all his property would revert to her. 

Such was the state of affairs when the Marquis de Sainte 
Maixent arrived at the chateau. He was young, handsome, 
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very cunning, and very successtul with women; he even made 
a conquest of the dowager Countess de Saint-Géran, who 
lived there with her children. He soon plainly saw that he 
might easily enter into the most intimate relations with the 
Marchioness de Bouillé. 

The Marquis de Saint-Maixent’s own fortune was much 
impaired by his extravagance and by the exactions of the law, 
or rather, in plain words, he had lost it all. The marchioness 
was heiress presumptive to the count: he calculated that she 
would soon lose her own husband; in any case, the life of a 
septuagenarian did not much trouble a man like the marquis ; 
he could then prevail upon the marchioness to marry him, thus 
giving him the command of the finest fortune in the province. 

He set to work to pay his court to her, especially avoiding 
anything that could excite the slightest suspicion. It was, how- 
ever, difficult to get on good terms with the marchioness without 
showing outsiders what was going on. But the marchioness, 
already prepossessed by the agreeable exterior of M. de Saint- 
Maixent, soon fell into his toils, and the unhappiness of her 
marriage, with the annoyances incidental to a scandalous case 
in the courts, left her powerless to resist his schemes. Never- 
theless, they had but few opportunities of seeing one another 
alone: the countess innocently took a part in all their con- 
versations; the count often came to take the marquis out 
hunting; the days passed in family pursuits. M. de Saint- 
Maixent had not so far had an opportunity of saying what a 
discreet woman ought to pretend not to hear; this intrigue, 
notwithstanding the marquis’s impatience, dragged terribly. 

The countess, as has been stated, had for twenty years 
never ceased to hope that her prayers would procure for her 
the grace of bearing a son to her husband. Out of sheer 
weariness she had given herself up to all kinds of charlatans, 
who at that period were well received by people of rank. On 
one occasion she brought from Italy a sort of astrologer, who 
as nearly as possible poisoned her with a horrible nostrum, 
and was sent back to his own country in a hurry, thanking his 
stars for having escaped so cheaply. This procured Madame 
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de Saint-Géran a severe reprimand from her confessor; and, 
as time went on, she gradually accustomed herself to the 
painful conclusion that she would die childless, and cast herself 
into the arms of religion. The count, whose tenderness for 
her never failed, yet clung to the hope of an heir, and made 
his Will with this end in view. The marchioness’s hopes had 
become certainties, and M. de Saint-Maixent, perfectly tranquil 
on this head, thought only of forwarding his suit with Madame 
de Bouillé, when, at the end of the month of November 1640, 
the Count de Saint-Géran was obliged to repair to Paris in 
great haste on pressing duty. 

The countess, who could not bear to be separated from her 
husband, took the family advice as to accompanying him. 
The marquis, delighted at an opportunity which left him almost 
alone in the chateau with Madame de Bouillé, painted the 
journey to Paris in the most attractive colours, and said all he 
could to decide her to go. The marchioness, for her part, 
worked very quietly to the same end; it was more than was 
needed. It was settled that the countess should go with 
M. de Saint-Géran. She soon made her preparations, and a 
few days later they set off on the journey together. 

The marquis had no fears about declaring his passion ; the 
conquest of Madame de Bouillé gave him no trouble; he affected 
the most violent love, and she responded in the same terms. 
All their time was spent in excursions and walks from which 
the servants were excluded ; the lovers, always together, passed 
whole days in some retired part of the park, or shut up in their 
apartments. It was impossible for these circumstances not to 
cause gossip among an army of servants, against whom they had 
to keep incessantly on their guard ; and this naturally happened. 

The marchioness soon found herself obliged to make con- 
fidantes of the sisters Quinet, her maids; she had no difficulty 
in gaining their support, for the girls were greatly attached to 
her. This was the first step of shame for Madame de Bouillé, 
and the first step of corruption for herself and her paramour, 
who soon found themselves entangled in the blackest of plots. , 
Moreover, there was at the chateau de Saint-Géran a tall, spare, 
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yellow, stupid man, just intelligent enough to perform, if not to 
conceive, a bad action, who was placed in authority over the 
domestics ; he was a common peasant whom the old marshal 
had deigned to notice, and whom the count had by degrees 
promoted to the service of major-domo on account of his long 
service in the house, and because he had seen him there since 
he himself was a child; he would not take him away as body 
servant, fearing that his notions of service would not do for 
Paris, and left him to the superintendence of the household. 
The marquis had a quiet talk with this man, took his 
measure, warped his mind as he wished, gave him some money, 
and acquired him body and soul. These different agents 
undertook to stop the chatter of the servants’ hall, and thence- 
forward the lovers could enjoy free intercourse. 

One evening, as the Marquis de Saint-Maixent was at supper 
in company with the marchioness, a loud knocking was heard 
at the gate of the chateau, to which they paid no great attention. 
This was followed by the appearance of a courier who had come 
post haste from Paris ; he entered the courtyard with a letter 
from the Count de Saint-Géran for M. the marquis; he was 
announced and introduced, followed by nearly all the house- 
hold. The marquis asked the meaning of all this, and dismissed 
all the following with a wave of the hand; but the courier 
explained that M. the count desired that the letter in his 
hands should be read before everyone. The marquis opened 
it without replying, glanced over it, and read it out loud without 
the slightest alteration: the count announced to his good 
relations and to all his household that the countess had 
indicated positive symptoms of pregnancy ; that hardly had she 
arrived in Paris when she suffered from fainting fits, nausea, 
retching, that she bore with joy these premonitory indications, 
which were no longer a matter of doubt to the physicians, nor 
to anyone; that for his part he was overwhelmed with joy at 
this event, which was the crowning stroke to all his wishes ; 
that he desired the chateau to share his satisfaction by indulging 
in all kinds of gaieties ; and that so far as other matters were 
concerned they could remain as they were till the return of 
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himself and the countess, which the letter would precede only 
a few days, as he was going to transport her in a litter for 
greater safety. Then followed the specification of certain sums 
of money to be distributed among the servants. 

The servants uttered cries of joy; the marquis and mar- 
chioness exchanged a look, but a very troublous one; they, 
however, restrained themselves so far as to simulate a great 
satisfaction, and the marquis brought himself to congratulate 
the servants on their attachment to their master and mistress. 
After this they were left alone, looking very serious, while 
crackers exploded and violins resounded under the windows. 
For some time they preserved silence, the first thought which 
occurred to both being that the count and countess had allowed 
themselves to be deceived by trifling symptoms, that people 
had wished to flatter their hopes, that it was impossible for a 
constitution to change so suddenly after twenty years, and that 
it was a case of simulative pregnancy. This opinion gaining 
strength in their minds made them somewhat calmer. 

The next day they took a walk side by side in a solitary 
path in the park and discussed the chances of their situation. 
M. de Saint-Maixent brought before the marchioness the 
enormous injury which this event would bring them. He then 
said that even supposing the news to be true, there were many 
rocks ahead to be weathered before the succession could be 
pronounced secure. 

“The child may die,” he said at last. 

And he uttered some sinister expressions on the slight damage 
caused by the loss of a puny creature without mind, interest, or 
consequence ; nothing, he said, but a bit of ill-organised matter, 
which only came into the world to ruin so considerable a person 
as the marchioness. 

“But what is the use of tormenting ourselves ?”’ he went on 
impatiently ; ‘the countess is not pregnant, nor can she be.” 

A gardener working near them overheard this part of the 
conversation, but as they walked away from him he could not 
hear any more. 

A few days later, some outriders, sent before him by the 
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count, entered the chateau, saying that their master and mistress 
were close at hand. In fact, they were promptly followed by 
brakes and travelling-carriages, and at length the countess’s 
litter was descried, which M. de Saint-Géran, on horseback, had 
never lost sight of during the journey. It was a triumphal 
reception: all the peasants had left their work, and filled the air 
with shouts of welcome ; the servants ran to meet their mistress ; 
the ancient retainers wept for joy at seeing the count so happy 
and in the hope that his noble qualities might be perpetuated 
in his heir. The marquis and Madame de Bouillé did their best 
to tune up to the pitch of this hilarity. 

The dowager countess, who had arrived at the chateau the 
same day, unable to convince herself as to this news, had the 
pleasure of satisfying herself respecting it. The count and 
countess were much beloved in the Bourbonnais province ; this 
event caused therein a general satisfaction, particularly in the 
numerous houses attached to them by consanguinity. Within 
a few days of their return, more than twenty ladies of quality 
flocked to visit them in great haste, to show the great interest 
they took in this pregnancy. All these ladies, on one occasion 
or another, convinced themselves as to its genuineness, and 
many of them, carrying the subject still further, in a joking 
manner which pleased the countess, dubbed themselves pro- 
phetesses, and predicted the birth ofa boy. The usual symptoms 
incidental to the situation left no room for doubt: the country 
physicians were all agreed. The count kept one of these 
physicians in the chateau for two months, and spoke to the 
Marquis of Saint-Maixent of his intention of procuring a good 
midwife, on the same terms. Finally, the dowager countess, 
who was to be sponsor, ordered at a great expense a magnificent 
store of baby linen, which she desired to present at the birth. 

The marchioness devoured her rage, and among the persons 
who went beside themselves with joy not one remarked the 
disappointment which overspread her soul. Every day she saw 
the marquis, who did all he could to increase her regret, and 
incessantly stirred up her ill-humour by repeating that the count 
and countess were triumphing over her misfortune, and insinuating 
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that they were importing a supposititious child to disinherit 
her. As usual both in private and political affairs, he began 
by corrupting the marchioness’s religious views, to pervert her 
into crime. The marquis was one of those libertines so rare at 
that time, a period less unhappy than is generally believed, who 
made science dependent upon atheism. It is remarkable that 
great criminals of this epoch, Sainte-Croix for instance, and Exili, 
the gloomy poisoner, were the first unbelievers, and that they 
preceded the learned of the following age both in philosophy 
and in the exclusive study of physical science, in which they 
included that of poisons. Passion, interest, hatred fought the 
marquis’s battles in the heart of Madame de Bouillé ; she readily 
lent herself to everything that M. de Saint-Maixent wished. 

The Marquis de Saint-Maixent had a confidential servant, 
cunning, insolent, resourceful, whom he had brought from his 
estates, a servant well suited to such a master, whom he sent on 
errands frequently into the neighbourhood of Saint-Géran. 

One evening, as the marquis was about to go to bed, this 
man, returning from one of his expeditions, entered his room, 
where he remained for a long time, telling him that he had at 
length found what he wanted, and giving him a small piece of 
paper which contained several names of places and persons. 

Next morning, at daybreak, the marquis caused two of his 
horses to be saddled, pretended that he was summoned home 
on pressing business, foresaw that he should be absent for three 
or four days, made his excuses to the count, and set off at full 
gallop, followed by his servant. 

They slept that night at an inn on the road to Auvergne, to 
put off the scent any persons who might recognise them ; then, 
following cross-country roads, they arrived after two days atalarge 
hamlet, which they had seemed to have passed far to their left. 

In this hamlet was a woman who practised the avocation of 
midwife, and was known as such in the neighbourhood, but who 
had, it was said, mysterious and infamous secrets for those who 
paid her well. Further, she drew a good income from the in- 
fluence which her art gave her over credulous people. It was 
all in her line to cure the king’s evil, compound philtres and 
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love potions ; she was useful in a variety of ways to girls who 
could afford to pay her; she was a lovers’ go-between, and even 
practised sorcery for country folk. She played her cards so 
well, that the only persons privy to her misdeeds were unfortunate 
creatures who had as strong an interest as herself in keeping 
them profoundly secret ; and as her terms were very high, she 
lived comfortably enough in a house her own property, and 
entirely alone, for greater security. In a general way, she was 
considered skilful in her ostensible profession, and was held in 
estimation by many persons of rank. This woman’s name was 
Louise Goillard. 

Alone one evening after curfew, she heard a loud knocking 
at the door of her house. Accustomed to receive visits at all 
hours, she took her lamp without hesitation, and opened the 
door. An armed man, apparently much agitated, entered the 
room. Louise Goillard, in a great fright, fell into a chair; this 
man was the Marquis de Saint-Maixent. 

‘Calm yourself, good woman,” said the stranger, panting and 
stammering ; ‘‘be calm, I beg; for it is I, not you, who have 
any cause for emotion. I am not a brigand, and far from your 
having anything to fear, it is I, on the contrary, who am come 
to beg for your assistance.” 

He threw his cloak into a corner, unbuckled his waistbelt, 
and laid aside his sword. Then falling into a chair, he said— 

‘First of all, let me rest a little.” 

The marquis wore a travelling-dress ; but although he had 
not stated his name, Louise Goillard saw at a glance that he 
was a very different person from what she had thought, and that, 
on the contrary, he was some fine gentleman who had come on 
his love affairs. 

‘IT beg you to excuse,” said she, ‘a fear which is insulting 
to you. You came in so hurriedly that I had not time to see 
whom I was talking to. My house is rather lonely; I am alone ; 
ill-disposed people might easily take advantage of these circum- 
stances to plunder a poor woman who has little enough to lose. 
The times are so bad! You seem tired. Will you inhale some 
essence ?” 
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* Give me only a glass of water.” 

Louise Goillard went into the adjoining room, and returned 
with an ewer. The marquis affected to rinse his lips, and said— 

“IT come from a great distance on a most important matter. 
Be assured that I shall be properly grateful for your services.” 

He felt in his pocket, and pulled out a purse, which he rolled 
between his fingers. 

“In the first place, you must swear to the greatest secrecy.” 

“There is no need of that with us,” said Louise Goillard ; 
‘that is the first condition of our craft.” 

‘‘T must have more express guarantees, and your oath that 
you will reveal to no one in the world what I am going to con- 
fide to you.” 

“TI give you my word, then, since you demand it; but I re- 
peat that this is superfluous; you do not know me.” 

“ Consider that this is a most serious matter, that I am as 
it were placing my head in your hands, and that I would 
lose my life a thousand times rather than see this mystery 
unravelled.” 

‘Consider also,” bluntly replied the midwife, “that we 
ourselves are primarily interested in all the secrets entrusted 
to us; that an indiscretion would destroy all confidence in us, 
and that there are even cases You may speak.” 

When the marquis had reassured her as to himself by this 
preface, he continued: “I know that you are a very able 
woman.” 

“I could indeed wish to be one, to serve you.” 

“That you have pushed the study of your art to its utmost 
limits,” 

“‘T fear they have been flattering your humble servant.” 

““And that your studies have enabled you to predict the 
future.” 

“That is all nonsense.” 

“Tt is true; I have been told so.” 

“You have been imposed upon.” es: 


“What is the use of denying it and refusing to do me a 
service ?” 
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Louise Goillard defended herself long: she could not under- 
stand a man of this quality believing in fortune-telling, which 
she practised only with low-class people and rich farmers ; 
but the marquis appeared so earnest that she knew not what 
to think. 

Listen,” said he, “it is no use dissembling with me, I 
know all. Be easy; we are playing a game in which you 
are laying one against a thousand; moreover, here is some- 
thing on account to compensate you for the trouble I am 
giving.” 

He laid a pile of gold on the table. The matron weakly 
owned that she had sometimes attempted astrological combina- 
tions which were not always fortunate, and that she had been 
only induced to do so by the fascination of the phenomena of 
science. The secret of her guilty practices was drawn from her 
at the very outset of her defence. 

“That being so,” replied the marquis, “ you must be already 
aware of the situation in which I find myself; you must know 
that, hurried away by a blind and ardent passion, I have 
betrayed the confidence of an old lady and violated the laws 
of hospitality by seducing her daughter in her own house; that 
matters have come to a crisis, and that this noble damsel, 
whom I love to distraction, being pregnant, is on the point of 
losing her life and honour by the discovery of her fault, which 
is mine.” 

The matron replied that nothing could be ascertained about 
@ person except from private questions ; and to further impose 
upon the marquis, she fetched a kind of box marked with 
figures and strange emblems. Opening this, and putting 
together certain figures which it contained, she declared that 
what the marquis had told her was true, and that his situation 
was a most melancholy one. She added, in order to frighten 
him, that he was threatened by still more serious misfortunes 
than those which had already overtaken him, but that it was 
easy to anticipate and obviate these mischances by new con- 
sultations. 

“Madame,” replied the marquis, “I fear only one thing 
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in the world, the dishonour of the woman I love. Is there no 
method of remedying the usual embarrassment of a birth ?” 

‘IT know of none,” said the matron. 

“The young lady has succeeded in concealing her condition ; 
it would be easy for her confinement to take place privately.” 

‘* She has already risked her life, and I cannot consent to be 
mixed up in this affair, for fear of the consequences.” 

‘Could not, for instance,” said the marquis, “a confinement 
be effected without pain?” 

*T don’t know about that, but this I do know, that I shall 
take very good care not to practise any method contrary to the 
laws of nature.” 

‘You are deceiving me: you are acquainted with this method, 
you have already practised it upon a certain person whom I 
could name to you.” 

‘Who has dared to calumniate me thus? I operate only 
after the decision of the Faculty. God forbid that I should be 
stoned by all the physicians, and perhaps expelled from 
France !” 

“Will you then let me die of despair? If I were capable of 
making a bad use of your secrets, I could have done so long 
ago, for I know them. In Heaven’s name, do not dissimulate 
any longer, and tell me how it is possible to stifle the pangs of 
labour. Do you want more gold? Here is it.” And he 
threw more louis on the table. 

*‘ Stay,” said the matron: “there is perhaps a method which 
I think I have discovered, and which I have never employed, 
but I believe it efficacious.” 

“But if you have never employed it, it may be dangerous, 
and risk the life of the lady whom I love.” 

*“When I say never, I mean that I have tried it once, and 
most successfully. Be at your ease.” 

“ Ah!” cried the marquis, “you have earned my everlasting 
gratitude! But,” continued he, “if we could anticipate the 
confinement itself, and remove from henceforth the symptoms 
of pregnancy ?” 

‘Oh, sir, that is a great crime that you speak of!” 
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** Alas |” continued the marquis, as if speaking to himself in 
a fit of intense grief, “‘I had rather lose a dear child, the pledge 
of our love, than bring into the world an unhappy creature 
which might possibly cause its mother’s death.” 

“‘T pray you, sir, let no more be said on the subject; itis a 
horrible crime even to think of such a thing.” 

“But what is to be done? Is it better to destroy two 
persons and perhaps kill a whole family with despair? Oh, 
madame, I entreat you, extricate us from this extremity !” 

The marquis buried his face in his hands, and sobbed as 
though he were weeping copiously. 

‘“‘ Your despair grievously affects me,” said the matron ; “ but 
consider that for a woman of my calling it is a capital offence.” 

‘What are you talking about? Do not our mystery, our 
safety, and our credit come in first? They can never get at 
you till after the death and dishonour of all that is dear to me 
in the world.” 

‘I might then, perhaps——- But in this case you must 
insure me against legal complications, fines, and procure me 
a safe exit from the kingdom.” 

Ah! that is my affair. Take my whole fortune! Take 
my life !” 

And he threw the whole purse on the table. 

‘In this case, and solely to extricate you from the extreme 
danger in which I see you placed, I consent to give you a 
decoction, and certain instructions, which will instantly relieve 
the lady from her burden. She must use the greatest precau- 
tion, and study to carry out exactly what I am about to tell you. 
My God! only such desperate occasions as this one could 
induce me to——— Here——” 

She took a flask from the bottom of a cupboard, and 
continued— 

“Here is a liquor which never fails.” 

‘‘Oh, madame, you save my honour, which is dearer to me 
than hfe! But this is not enough: tell me what use I 
am to make of this liquor, and in what doses I am to 
administer it.” 

1.—26 
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‘“‘The patient,” replied the midwife, “must take one spoon- 
ful the first day ; the second day two; the third-——” 

**T shall never remember all that ; write it out for me, I pray 
you, in my pocket-book.” 

The midwife hesitated for a moment; but the pocket-book 
when opened let fall a draft to bearer for five hundred francs ; 
the marquis took this draft and presented it to her. ‘“ Here,” 
said he, “since it has fallen out, it is not worth while 
replacing it.” 

This last present was so handsome as to allay all suspicions 
in the mind of the midwife, so she wrote the full instructions 
in the marquis’s pocket-book. 

The marquis put the bottle in his pocket ; took the pocket- 
book, making sure that the instructions were fully given ; 
then, turning to the midwife with a diabolical smile— 

* And now, my darling,” cried he, “‘you are completely in 
my power.” 

‘* What do you mean, sir ?” demanded the astonished midwife. 

“T mean,” continued the marquis, “that you are an infamous 
sorceress and a miserable poisoner. I mean that I have proof 
of your crimes, and that now you shall do what I want or die 
at the stake.” 

‘Mercy! mercy!” cried the matron, throwing herself at the 
feet of the marquis. 

“Your fate is in my hands,” coolly replied the marquis. 

‘Well, what must I do?” asked the midwife. ‘I am ready 
to do anything.” 

‘‘Then it is my turn to tell you my secrets; only I shall not 
write them down.” 

‘Name them, my lord, and you shall be satisfied with my 
devotion.” 

‘Sit down, then, and listen to me.” 

The midwife rose and sank back into a chair. 

‘* Now, then,” said the marquis, “I see that you grasp the 
alternative: on one hand, prison, torture, the stake; on the 
other, three times as much gold as you have there; in short, 
ease and comfort for the rest of your life.” 
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The midwife’s eyes sparkled, and she thanked the marquis 
by a nod of the head, as if to show him that she was his, body 
and soul. 

‘*‘ There is,” continued the marquis, fixing a piercing look in 
the eyes of the poor woman,—‘there is in a chateau thirty 
leagues away a lady of high rank who is some months 
advanced in pregnancy. The birth of this child is hateful to 
me. You will be entrusted with the delivery. I will tell you 
what to do, and you will do all that I tell you. Now we must 
set out to-night. You will accompany me. I have horses not 
far from here, and will take you toa place where you will await 
my orders. You will be warned when the time comes. You 
will want for nothing, and all the money you require shall be 
forthcoming.” 

‘‘T am ready,” said the midwife curtly. 

** You will obey me to the minutest particular ? ” 

*T swear it.” 

‘Let us start, then.” 

She asked but for time to pack a little linen, put things in 
order, then fastened her doors, and left the house with the 
marquis. A quarter of an hour later they were galloping 
through the night, without her knowing where the marquis was 
taking her. 

The marquis reappeared three days later at the chateau, 
finding the count’s family as he had left them—that is to say, 
intoxicated with hope, and counting the weeks, days, and hours 
before the accouchement of the countess. He excused his 
hurried departure on the ground of the importance of the 
business which had summoned him away ; and speaking of his 
journey at table, he related a story current in the country 
whence he came, of a surprising event which he had all but 
witnessed himself. It was the case of a lady of quality who 
suddenly found herself in the most dangerous pangs of labour. 
All the skill of the physicians who had been summoned proved 
futile ; the lady was at the point of death; at last, in sheer 
despair, they summoned a midwife of great repute among 
the peasantry, but whose practice did not include the gentry. 
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From the first treatment of this woman, who appeared modest 
and diffident to a degree, the pains ceased as if by enchant- 
ment; the patient fell into an indefinable calm languor, and 
after some hours was delivered of a beautiful infant; but after 
this was attacked by a violent fever which brought her to 
death’s door. They then again had recourse to the doctors, 
notwithstanding the opposition of the master of the house, 
who had confidence in the matron. The doctors’ treat- 
ment only made matters worse. In this extremity they again 
called in the midwife, and at the end of three weeks the 
lady was miraculously restored to life, thus, added the marquis, 
establishing the reputation of the matron, who had sprung into 
such vogue in the town where she lived and the neighbouring 
country that nothing else was talked about. 

This story made a great impression on the company, on 
account of the condition of the countess; the dowager added 
that it was very wrong to ridicule these humble country experts, 
who often through observation and experience discovered 
secrets which proud doctors were unable to unravel with all 
their studies. Hereupon the count cried out that this mid- 
wife must be sent for, as she was just the kind of woman they 
wanted. After this other matters were talked about, the 
marquis changing the conversation ; he had gained his point 
in quietly introducing the thin end of the wedge of his design. 

After dinner, the company walked on the terrace. The 
countess dowager not being able to walk much on account of 
her advanced age, the countess and Madame de Bouillé took 
chairs beside her. The count walked up and down with 
M. de Saint-Maixent. The marquis naturally asked how things 
had been going on during his absence, and if Madame de 
Saint-Géran had suffered any inconvenience, for her pregnancy 
had become the most important affair in the household, and 
hardly anything else was talked about. 

‘“‘ By the way,” said the count, “you were speaking just 
now of a very skilful midwife; would it not be a good step 
to summon her?” ‘ 

“‘] think,” replied the marquis, “that it would be an 
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excellent selection, for I do not suppose there is one in this 
neighbourhood to compare to her.” 

‘“‘T have a great mind to send for her at once, and to keep 
her about the countess, whose constitution she will be all the 
better acquainted with if she studies it beforehand. Do you 
know where I can send for her?” 

*“ Faith,” said the marquis, “she lives in a village, but I 
don’t know which.” 

** But at least you know her name ? ” 

‘I can hardly remember it. Louise Boyard, I think, or 
Polliard, one or the other.” 

‘ How! have you not even retained the name? ” 

“‘T heard the story, that’s all. Who the deuce can keep a 
name in his head which he hears in such a chance fashion ?” 

* But did the condition of the countess never occur to you?” 

“Tt was so far away that I did not suppose you would send 
such a distance. I thought you were already provided.” 

‘* How can we set about to find her?” 

“Tf that is all, I have a servant who knows people in that 
part of the country, and who knows how to go about things: if 
you like, he shall go in quest of her.” 

“Tf I like? This very moment.” 

The same evening the servant started on his errand with the 
count’s instructions, not forgetting those of his master. He 
went at full speed. It may readily be supposed that he had 
not far to seek the woman he was to bring back with him; 
but he purposely kept away for three days, and at the end of 
this time Louise Goillard was installed in the chateau. 

She was a woman of plain and severe exterior, who at once 
inspired confidence in everyone. The plots of the marquis 
and Madame de Bouillé thus throve with most baneful success ; 
but an accident happened which threatened to nullify them, 
and, by causing a great disaster, to prevent a crime. 

The countess, passing into her apartments, caught her foot 
in a carpet, and fell heavily on the floor. At the cries of a 
footman all the household was astir. The countess was 
carried to bed; the most intense alarm prevailed; but no bad 
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consequences followed this accident, which produced only a 
further succession of visits from the neighbouring gentry. 
This happened about the end of the seventh month. 

At length the moment of accouchement came. Everything 
had long before been arranged for the delivery, and nothing 
remained to be done. The marquis had employed all this 
time in strengthening Madame de Bouillé against her scruples. 
He often saw Louise Goillard in private, and gave her his 
instructions ; but he perceived that the corruption of Baulieu, 
the house steward, was an essential factor. Baulieu was 
already half gained over by the interviews of the year pre- 
ceding ; a large sum of ready money and many promises did 
the rest. This wretch was not ashamed to join a plot against 
a master to whom he owed everything. The marchioness for 
her part, and always under the instigation of M. de Saint- 
Maixent, secured matters all round by bringing into the 
abominable plot the Quinet girls, her maids ; so that there was 
nothing but treason and conspiracy against this worthy family 
among their upper servants, usually styled confidential. Thus, 
having prepared matters, the conspirators awaited the event. 

On the 16th of August 1641 the Countess de Saint-Géran was 
overtaken by the pangs of labour in the chapel of the chateau, 
where she was hearing mass. They carried her to her room 
before mass was over, her women ran around her, and the 
countess dowager with her own hands arranged on her head a 
cap of the pattern worn by ladies about to be confined—a cap 
which is not usually removed till some time later. 

The pains recurred with terrible intensity. The count wept 
at his wife’s cries. Many persons were present. ‘The dowager’s 
two daughters by her second marriage, one of whom, then 
sixteen years of age, afterwards married the Duke de Ventadour 
and was a party to the lawsuit, wished to be present at this 
accouchement, which was to perpetuate by a new scion an 
illustrious race near extinction. There were also Dame Saligny, 
sister of the late Marshal Saint-Géran, the Marquis de Saint- 
Maixent, and the Marchioness de Bouillé. . 

Everything seemed to favour the projects of these last two 
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persons, who took an interest in the event of a very different 
character from that generally felt. As the pains produced no 
result, and the accouchement was of the most difficult nature, 
while the countess was near the last extremity, expresses were 
‘sent to all the neighbouring parishes to offer prayers for the 
mother and the child; the Holy Sacrament was elevated in the 
churches at Moulins. 

The midwife attended to everything herself. She maintained 
that the countess would be more comfortable if her slightest 
desires were instantly complied with. The countess herself 
never spoke a word, only interrupting the gloomy silence by 
heartrending cries. All at once, Madame de Bouillé, who 
affected to be bustling about, pointed out that the presence of 
sO many persons was what hindered the countess’s accouchement, 
and, assuming an air of authority justified by fictitious tender- 
ness, said that everyone must retire, leaving the patient in the 
hands of the persons who were absolutely necessary to her, 
and that, to remove any possible objections, the countess dowager 
her mother must set the example. The opportunity was made 
use of to remove the count from this harrowing spectacle, and 
everyone followed the countess dowager. Even the countess’s 
own maids were not allowed to remain, being sent on errands 
which kept them out of the way. This further reason was given, 
that the eldest being scarcely fifteen, they were too young to be 
present on such an occasion. The only persons remaining by 
the bedside were the Marchioness de Bouillé, the midwife, and 
the two Quinet girls ; the countess was thus in the hands of her 
most cruel enemies. 

It was seven o’clock in the evening ; the labours continued ; 
the elder Quinet girl held the patient by the hand to soothe 
her. The count and the dowager sent incessantly to know the 
news. They were told that everything was going on well, and 
that shortly their wishes would be accomplished ; but none of 
the servants were allowed to enter the room. 

Three hours later, the midwife declared that the countess 
could not hold out any longer unless she got some rest. She 
made her swallow a liquor which was introduced into her mouth 
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by spoonfuls. The countess fell into so deep a sleep that she 
seemed to be dead. The younger Quinet girl thought for a 
moment that they had killed her, and wept in a corner of the 
room, till Madame de Bouillé reassured her. 

During this frightful night a shadowy figure prowled in the 
corridors, silently patrolled the rooms, and came now and then 
to the door of the bedroom, where he conferred in a low tone 
with the midwife and the Marchioness de Bouillé. This was 
the Marquis de Saint-Maixent, who gave his orders, encouraged 
his people, watched over every point of his plot, himself a prey 
to the agonies of nervousness which accompany the preparations 
for a great crime. 

The dowager countess, owing to her great age, had been 
compelled to take some rest. The count sat up, worn out with 
fatigue, in a downstairs room hard by that in which they were 
compassing the ruin of all most dear to him in the world. 

The countess, in her profound lethargy, gave birth, without 
being aware of it, to a boy, who thus fell on his entry into the 
world into the hands of his enemies, his mother powerless to 
defend him by her cries and tears. The door was half opened, 
and a man who was waiting outside brought in; this was the 
major-domo Baulieu. 

The midwife, pretending to afford the first necessary cares to 
the child, had taken it into a corner. Baulieu watched her 
movements, and springing upon her, pinioned her arms. The 
wretched woman dug her nails into the child’s head. He 
snatched it from her, but the poor infant for long bore the 
marks of her claws. 

Possibly the Marchioness de Bouillé could not nerve herself 
to the commission of so great a crime; but it seems more 
probable that the steward prevented the destruction of the 
child under the orders of M. de Saint-Maixent, The theory is 
that the marquis, mistrustful of the promise made him by 
Madame de Bouillé to marry him after the death of her 
husband, desired to keep the child to oblige her to keep her 
word, under threats of getting him acknowledged, if she preved 
faithless to him, No other adequate reason can be conjectured 
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to determine a man of his character to take such great care of 
his victim, 

Baulieu swaddled the child immediately, put it in a basket, 
hid it under his cloak, and went with his prey to find the 
marquis ; they conferred together for some time, after which 
the house steward passed by a postern gate into the moat, 
thence to a terrace by which he reached a bridge leading into 
the park. This park had twelve gates, and he had the keys of 
all. He mounted a blood horse which he had left waiting 
behind a wall, and started off at full gallop. The same day he 
passed through the village of Escherolles, a league distant from 
Saint-Géran, where he stopped at the house of a nurse, wife of 
a glove-maker named Claude. This peasant woman gave her 
breast to the child; but the steward, not daring to stay ina 
village so near Saint-Géran, crossed the river Allier at the port 
de la Chaise, and calling at the house of a man named Boucaud, 
the good wife suckled the child for the second time; he then 
continued his journey in the direction of Auvergne. 

The heat was excessive, his horse was done up, the child 
seemed uneasy. A carrier’s cart passed him going to Riom ; it 
was owned by a certain Paul Boithion of the town of Aigueperce, 
a common carrier on the road. SBaulieu went alongside to put 
the child in the cart, which he entered himself, carrying the 
infant on his knees. The horse followed, fastened by the 
bridle to the back of the cart. 

In the conversation which he held with this man, Baulieu 
said that he should not take so much care of the child did it 
not belong to the most noble house in the Bourbonnais. They 
reached the village of Ché at midday. The mistress of the 
house where he put up, who was nursing an infant, consented 
to give some of her milk to the child. The poor creature was 
covered with blood; she warmed some water, stripped off its 
swaddling linen, washed it from head to foot, and swathed it 
up again more neatly. 

The carrier then took them to Riom. When they got there, 
Baulieu got rid of him by giving a false meeting-place for their 
departure ; left in the direction of the abbey of Lavoine, and 
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reached the village of Descoutoux, in the mountains, between 
Lavoine and Thiers. The Marchioness de Bouillé had a 
chateau there where she occasionally spent some time. 

The child was nursed at Descoutoux by Gabrielle Moini, who 
was paid a month in advance; but she only kept it a week or 
so, because they refused to tell her the father and mother and 
to refer her to a place where she might send reports of her 
charge. This woman having made these reasons public, no 
nurse could be found to take charge of the child, which was 
removed from the village of Descoutoux. The persons who 
removed it took the highroad to Burgundy, crossing a densely 
wooded country, and here they lost their way. 

The above particulars were subsequently proved by the 
nurses, the carrier, and others who made legal depositions. 
They are stated at length here, as they proved very important 
in the great lawsuit. The compilers of the case, into which 
we search for information, have however omitted to tell us how 
the absence of the major-domo was accounted for at the castle ; 
probably the far-sighted marquis had got an excuse ready. 

The countess’s state of drowsiness continued till daybreak. 
She woke bathed in blood, completely exhausted, but yet with 
a sensation of comfort which convinced her that she had been 
delivered from her burden. Her first words were about her 
child; she wished to see it, kiss it; she asked where it was. 
The midwife coolly told her, whilst the girls who were by were 
filled with amazement at her audacity, that she had not been 
confined at all. The countess maintained the contrary, and as 
she grew very excited, the midwife strove to calm her, assuring 
her that in any case her delivery could not be long protracted, 
and that, judging from all the indications of the night, she would 
give birth to a boy. This promise comforted the count and 
the countess dowager, but failed to satisfy the countess, who 
insisted that a child had been born. 

The same day a scullery-maid met a woman going to the 
water’s edge in the castle moat, with a parcel in her arms. She 
recognised the midwife, and asked what she was carrying and 
where she was going so early. The latter replied that she was 
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very inquisitive, and that it was nothing at all; but the girl, 
laughingly pretending to be angry at this answer, pulled open 
one of the ends of the parcel before the midwife had time to 
stop her, and exposed to view some linen soaked in blood. 

** Madame has been confined, then ? ” she said to the matron. 

‘“‘No,” replied she briskly, ‘she has not.” 

The girl was unconvinced, and said, ‘How do you mean 
that she has not, when madame the marchioness, who was 
there, says she has?” 

The matron in great confusion replied, “She must have 
a very long tongue, if she said so.” 

The girl’s evidence was later found most important. 

The countess’s uneasiness made her worse the next day. 
She implored with sighs and tears at least to be told what had 
become of her child, steadily maintaining that she was not mis- 
taken when she assured them that she had given birth to one. 
The midwife with great effrontery told her that the new moon was 
unfavourable to childbirth, and that she must wait for the wane, 
when it would be easier, as matters were already prepared. 

Invalids’ fancies do not obtain much credence; still, the 
persistence of the countess would have convinced everyone 
in the long run, had not the dowager said that she remembered 
at the end of the ninth month of one of her own pregnancies 
she had all the premonitory symptoms of lying in, but they 
proved false, and in fact the accouchement took place three 
months later. 

This piece of news inspired great confidence. The marquis 
and Madame de Bouillé did all in their power to confirm it, 
but the countess obstinately refused to listen to it, and her 
passionate transports of grief gave rise to the greatest anxiety. 
The midwife, who knew not how to gain time, and was losing 
all hope in face of the countess’s persistence, was almost 
frightened out of her wits; she entered into medical details, 
and finally said that some violent exercise must be taken to 
induce labour. The countess, still unconvinced, refused to 
obey this order ; but the count, the dowager, and all the family 
entreated her so earnestly that she gave way. 
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‘They put her in a close carriage, and drove her a whole day 
over ploughed fields, by the roughest and hardest roads. She 
was so shaken that she lost the power of breathing ; it required 
all the strength of her constitution to support this barbarous 
treatment in the delicate condition of a lady so recently con- 
fined. They put her to bed again after this cruel drive, and 
seeing that nobody took her view, she threw herself into the 
arms of Providence, and consoled herself by religion ; the mid- 
wife administered violent remedies to deprive her of milk ; she 
got over all these attempts to murder her, and slowly got better. 

Time, which heals the deepest affliction, gradually soothed 
that of the countess; her grief nevertheless burst out periodi- 
cally on the slightest cause ; but eventually it died out, till the 
following events rekindled it. 

There had been in Paris a fencing-master who used to boast 
that he had a brother in the service of a great house. This 
fencing-master had married a certain Marie Pigoreau, daughter 
of an actor. He had recently died in poor circumstances, 
leaving her a widow with two children. This woman Pigoreau 
did not enjoy the best of characters, and no one knew how 
she made a living, when all at once, after some short absences 
from home and visit from a man who came in the evening, 
his face muffled in his cloak, she launched out into a more 
expensive style of living ; the neighbours saw 1n her house costly 
clothes, fine swaddling-clothes, and at last it became known 
that she was nursing a strange child. 

About the same time it also transpired that she had a deposit 
of two thousand livres in the hands of a grocer in the quarter, 
named Raguenet ; some days later, as the child’s baptism had 
doubtless been put off for fear of betraying his origin, Pigoreau 
had him christened at St. Jean en Gréve. She did not invite 
any of the neighbours to the function, and gave parents’ names 
of her own choosing at the church. For godfather she selected 
the parish sexton, named Paul Marmiou, who gave the child 
the name of Bernard. La Pigoreau remained in a confessional 
during the ceremony, and gave the man ten sous. The god- 
mother was Jeanne Chevalier, a poor woman of the parish. 
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The entry in the register was as follows :— 


“On the seventh day of March one thousand 
six hundred and forty-two was baptised Bernard, 
sonof....and,..., his godfather being 
Paul Marmiou, day labourer and servant 
of this parish, and his godmother Jeanne 
Chevalier, widow of Pierre Thibou.” 


A few days afterwards la Pigoreau put out the child to nurse 
in the village of Torcy en Brie, with a woman who had been 
her godmother, whose husband was called Paillard. She gave 
out that it was a child of quality which had been entrusted to 
her, and that she should not hesitate, if such a thing were 
necessary, to save its life by the loss of one of her own children. 
The nurse did not keep it long, because she fell ill; la Pigoreau 
went to fetch the child away, lamenting this accident, and further 
saying that she regretted it all the more, as the nurse would 
have earned enough to make her comfortable for the rest of her 
life. She put the infant out again in the same village, with the 
widow ofa peasant named Marc Péguin. The monthly wage 
was regularly paid, and the child brought up as one of rank. 
La Pigoreau further told the woman that it was the son of a 
great nobleman, and would later make the fortunes of those 
who served him. An elderly man, whom the people supposed 
to be the child’s father, but who Pigoreau assured them was 
her brother-in-law, often came to see him. 

When the child was eighteen months old, la Pigoreau took 
him away and weaned him. Of the two by her husband the 
elder was called Antoine, the second would have been called 
Henri if he had lived; but he was born on the goth of August 
1639, after the death of his father, who was killed in June of 
the same year, and died shortly after his birth. La Pigoreau 
thought fit to give the name and condition of this second son 
to the stranger, and thus bury for ever the secret of his birth. 
With this end in view, she left the quarter where she lived, and 
removed to conceal herself in another parish where she was not 
known. The child was brought up under the name and style of 
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Henri, second son of la Pigoreau, till he was two and a half years 
of age; but at this time, whether she was not engaged to keep it 
any longer, or whether she had spent the two thousand livres 
deposited with the grocer Raguenet, and could get no more 
from the principals, she determined to get rid of it. 

Her gossips used to tell this woman that she cared but little 
for her eldest son, because she was very confident of the 
second one making his fortune, and that if she were obliged to 
give up one of them, she had better keep the younger, who 
was a beautiful boy. To this she would reply that the matter 
did not depend upon her; that the boy’s godfather was an 
uncle in good circumstances, who would not charge himself 
with any other child. She often mentioned this uncle, her 
brother-in-law, she said, who was major-domo in a great house. 

One morning, the hall porter at the hétel de Saint-Géran came 
to Baulieu and told him that a woman carrying a child was 
asking for him at the wicket gate; this Baulieu was, in fact, the 
brother of the fencing-master, and godfather to Pigoreau’s 
second son. It is now supposed that he was the unknown 
person who had placed the child of quality with her, and who 
used to go and see him at his nurse’s. La Pigoreau gave 
him a long account of her situation. The major-domo took 
the child with some emotion, and told la Pigoreau to wait his 
answer a short distance off, in a place which he pointed out. 

Baulieu’s wife made a great outcry at the first proposal of 
an increase of family; but he succeeded in pacifying her 
by pointing out the necessities of his sister-in-law, and how 
easy and inexpensive it was to do this good work in such 
a house as the count’s. He went to his master and mistress 
to ask permission to bring up this child in their hotel; a kind 
of feeling entered into the charge he was undertaking which 
in some measure lessened the weight on his conscience. 

The count and countess at first opposed this project ; telling 
him that having already five children he ought not to burden 
himself with any more, but he petitioned so earnestly that he 
obtained what he wanted. The countess wished to see it, 
and as she was about to start for Moulins she ordered it to be 
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put in her women’s coach; when it was shown her, she cried 
out, “ What a lovely child !” 

The boy was fair, with large blue eyes and very regular 
features. She gave him a hundred caresses, which the child 
returned very prettily. She at once took a great fancy to 
him, and said to Baulieu, “I shall not put him in my women’s 
coach ; I shall put him in my own.” 

After they arrived at the chateau of Saint-Géran, her affection 
for Henri, the name retained by the child, increased day by day. 
She often contemplated him with sadness, then embraced him 
with tenderness, and kept him long on her bosom. The count 
shared this affection for the supposed nephew of Baulieu, who 
was adopted, so to speak, and brought up like a child of quality. 

The Marquis de Saint-Maixent and Madame de Bouillé had 
not married, although the old Marquis de Bouillé had long been 
dead. It appeared that they had given up this scheme. The 
marchioness no doubt felt scruples about it, and the marquis was 
deterred from marriage by his profligate habits. It is moreover 
supposed that other engagements and heavy bribes compensated 
the loss he derived from the marchioness’s breach of faith. 

He was a man about town at that period, and was making 
love to the demoiselle Jacqueline de la Garde; he had 
succeeded in gaining her affections, and brought matters to 
such a point that she no longer refused her favours except on 
the grounds of her pregnancy and the danger of an indiscretion. 
The marquis then offered to introduce to her a matron who 
could deliver women without the pangs of labour, and who 
had a very successful practice. The same Jacqueline de la 
Garde further gave evidence at the trial that M. de Saint- 
Maixent had often boasted, as of a scientific intrigue, of 
having spirited away the son of a governor of a province and 
grandson of a marshal of France; that he spoke of the 
Marchioness de Bouillé, said that he had made her rich, and 
that it was to him she owed her great wealth; and further, 
that one day having taken her to a pretty country seat which 
belonged to him, she praised its beauty, saying “¢étatt un 
beau lieu” ; he replied by a pun on a man’s name, saying that 
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be knew another Bauder who had enabled him to make a 
fortune of five hundred thousand crowns. He also said to 
Jadeion, sieur de la Barbesange, when posting with him from 
Paris, that the Countess de Saint-Géran had been delivered of 
a son who was in his power. 

The marquis had not seen Madame de Bouillé for a long 
time; a common danger reunited them. They had both 
learned with terror the presence of Henri at the hotel de Saint- 
Géran. They consulted about this; the marquis undertook 
to cut the danger short. However, he dared put in practice 
nothing overtly against the child, a matter still more difficult 
just then, inasmuch as some particulars of his discreditable 
adventures had leaked out, and the Saint-Géran family received 
him more than coldly. 

Baulieu, who witnessed every day the tenderness of the 
count and countess for the boy Henri, had been a hundred 
times on the point of giving himself up and confessing every- 
thing. He was torn to pieces with remorse. Remarks 
escaped him which he thought he might make without ulterior 
consequences, seeing the lapse of time, but they were noted 
and commented on. Sometimes he would say that he held 
in his hand the life and honour of Madame the Marchioness de 
Boutllé; sometimes that the count and countess had more 
reasons than they knew of for loving Henri. One day he put 
a case of conscience to a confessor, thus: “Whether a man 
who had been concerned in the abduction of a child could not 
satisfy his conscience by restoring him to his father and mother 
without telling them who he was?” What’ answer the con- 
fessor made is not known, but apparently it was not what the 
major-domo wanted. He replied to a magistrate of Moulins, 
who congratulated him on having a nephew whom his masters 
overburdened with kind treatment, that they ought to love 
him, since he was nearly related to them. | 

These remarks were noticed by others than those principally 
concerned. One day a wine merchant came to propose to 
Baulieu the purchase of a pipe of Spanish wine, of witich he 
gave him a sample bottle; in the evening he was taken 
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violently ill. They carried him to bed, where he writhed, 
uttering horrible cries. One sole thought possessed him when 
his sufferings left him a lucid interval, and in his agony’ he re- 
peated over and over again that he wished to implore pardon 
from the count and countess for a great injury which he had 
done them. The people round about him told him that was 
a trifle, and that he ought not to let it embitter his last 
moments, but he begged so piteously that he got them to 
promise that they should be sent for. 

The count thought it was some trifling irregularity, some 
misappropriation in the house accounts; and fearing to hasten 
the death of the sufferer by the shame of the confession of a 
fault, he sent word that he heartily forgave him, that he might 
die tranquil, and refused to see him. Baulieu expired, taking 
his secret with him. This happened in 1648. 

The child was then seven years old. His charming manners 
grew with his age, and the count and countess felt their love 
for him increase. They caused him to be taught dancing and 
fencing, put him into breeches and hose, and a page’s suit of 
their livery, in which capacity he served them. The marquis 
turned his attack to this quarter. He was doubtless prepar- 
ing some plot as criminal as the preceding, when justice over- 
took him for some other great crimes of which he had been 
guilty. He was arrested one day in the street when convers- 
ing with one of the Saint-Géran footmen, and taken to the 
Conciergerie of the Palace of Justice. 

Whether owing to these occurrences, or to grounds for sus- 
picion before mentioned, certain reports spread in the Bour- 
bonnais embodying some of the real facts ; portions of them 
reached the ears of the count and countess, but they had only 
the effect of renewing their grief without furnishing a clue to 
the truth. 

Meanwhile, the count went to take the waters at Vichy. The 
countess and Madame de Bouillé followed him, and there they 
chanced to encounter Louise Goillard, the midwife. This 
woman renewed her acquaintance with the house, and in 
particular often visited the Marchioness de Bouillé. One day 
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the countess, unexpectedly entering the marchioness’s room, 
found them both conversing in an undertone. They stopped 
talking immediately, and appeared disconcerted. 

The countess noticed this without attaching any importance 
to it, and asked the subject of their conversation. 

“Oh, nothing,” said the marchioness. 

“But what is it?” insisted the countess, seeing that she 
blushed. 

The marchioness, no longer able to evade the question, and 
feeling her difficulties increase, replied— 

‘Dame Louise is praising my brother for bearing no ill-will 
to her.” 

‘““Why ?” said the countess, turning to the midwife,—“ why 
should you fear any ill-will on the part of my husband?” 

‘“‘T was afraid,” said Louise Goillard awkwardly, “that he 
might have taken a dislike to me on account of all that 
happened when you expected to be confined.” 

The obscurity of these words and embarrassment of the two 
women produced a lively effect upon the countess; but she 
controlled herself and let the subject drop. Her agitation, 
however, did not escape the notice of the marchioness, who the 
next day had horses put to her coach and retired to her estate 
of Lavoine. This clumsy proceeding strengthened suspicion. 

The first determination of the countess was to arrest Louise 
Goillard; but she saw that in so serious a matter every step 
must be taken with precaution. She consulted the count and the 
countess dowager. They quietly summoned the midwife, to 
question her without any preliminaries. She prevaricated and 
contradicted herself over and over again; moreover, her state 
of terror alone sufficed to convict her of a crime. They 
handed her over to the law, and the Count de Saint-Géran 
filed an information before the vice-seneschal of Moulins. 

The midwife underwent a first interrogatory. She confessed 
the truth of the accouchement, but she added that the countess 
had given birth to a still-born daughter, which she had buried 
under a stone near the step of the barn in the back yard, The 
judge, accompanied by a physician and a surgeon, repaired to 
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the place, where he found neither stone, nor foetus, nor any 
indications of an interment. They searched unsuccessfully in 
other places. 

When the dowager countess heard this statement, she de- 
manded that this horrible woman should be put on her trial. 
The civil lieutenant, in the absence of the criminal lieutenant, 
commenced the proceedings. 

In a second interrogation, Louise Goillard positively declared 
that the countess had never been confined ; 

In a third, that she had been delivered of a mole ; 

In a fourth, that she had been confined of a male infant, 
which Baulieu had carried away in a basket ; 

And in a fifth, in which she answered from the dock, she 
maintained that her evidence of the countess’s accouchement 
had been extorted from her by violence. She made no charges 
against either Madame de Bouillé or the Marquis de Saint- 
Maixent. On the other hand, no sooner was she under lock 
and key than she despatched her son Guillemin to the 
marchioness to inform her that she was arrested. The 
marchioness recognised how threatening things were, and was 
in a state of consternation ; she immediately sent the sieur de 
la Foresterie, her steward, to the lieutenant-general, her counsel, 
a mortal enemy of the count, that he might advise her in this 
conjuncture, and suggest a means for helping the matron without 
appearing openly in the matter. The lieutenant’s advice was 
to quash the proceedings and obtain an injunction against the 
continuance of the preliminaries to the action. The marchioness 
spent a large sum of money, and obtained this injunction ; but 
it was immediately reversed, and the bar to the suit removed. 

La Foresterie was then ordered to pass to Riom, where the 
sisters Quinet lived, and to bribe them heavily to secrecy. The 
elder one, on leaving the marchioness’s service, had shaken her 
fist in her face, feeling secure with the secrets in her knowledge, 
and told her that she would repent having dismissed her and 
her sister, and that she would make a clean breast of the whole 
affair, even were she to be hung first. These girls then sent 
word that they wished to enter her service again; that the 
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countess had promised them handsome terms if they would 
speak ; and that they had even been questioned in her name 
by a Capuchin superior, but that they said nothing, in order to 
give time to prepare an answer for them. The marchioness 
found herself obliged to take back the girls; she kept the 
younger, and married the elder to Delisle, her house steward. 

But la Foresterie, finding himself in this network of intrigue, 
grew disgusted at serving such a mistress, and left her house. 
The marchioness told him on his departure that if he were so 
indiscreet as to repeat a word of what he had learned from the 
Quinet girls, she would punish him with a hundred poniard 
stabs from her major-domo Delisle. Having thus fortified her 
position, she thought herself secure against any hostile steps ; 
but it happened that a certain Prudent Berger, gentleman 
and page to the Marquis de Saint-Maixent, who enjoyed his 
master’s confidence and went to see him in the Conciergerie, 
where he was imprisoned, threw some strange light on this 
affair. His master had narrated to him all the particulars of 
the accouchement of the countess and of the abduction of 
the child. 

‘*T am astonished, my lord,” replied the page, “that having 
sO many dangerous affairs on hand, you did not relieve your 
conscience of this one.” 

‘J intend,” replied the marquis, “to restore this child to 
his father: I have been ordered to do so by a Capuchin to 
whom I confessed having carried off from the midst of the 
family, without their knowing it, a grandson of a marshal of 
France and son of a governor of a province.” 

The marquis had at that time permission to go out from 
prison occasionally on his parole. This will not surprise any- 
one acquainted with the ideas which prevailed at that period 
on the honour of a nobleman, even the greatest criminal. The 
marquis, profiting by this facility, took the page to see a child 
of about seven years of age, fair and with a_ beautiful 
countenance. ‘ 

*‘ Page,” said he, “look well at this child, so that you may 
know him again when I shall send you to inquire about him.” 
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He then informed him that this was the Count de Saint- 
Géran’s son whom he had carried away. 

Information of these matters coming to the ears of justice, 
decisive proofs were hoped for; but this happened just when 
other criminal informations were lodged against the marquis, 
which left him helpless to prevent the exposure of his crimes. 
Police officers were despatched in all haste to the Conciergerie ; 
they were stopped by the gaolers, who told them that the 
marquis, feeling ill, was engaged with a priest who was ad- 
ministering the sacrament to him. As they insisted on seeing 
him, the warders approached the cell: the priest came out, 
crying that persons must be sought to whom the sick man 
had a secret to reveal; that he was in a desperate state, and 
said he had just poisoned himself; all entered the cell. 

M. de Saint-Maixent was writhing on a pallet, in a pitiable 
condition, sometimes shrieking like a wild beast, sometimes 
stammering disconnected words. All that the officers could 
hear was— 

‘‘Monsieur le Comte ... call... the Countess... de 
Saint-Géran ... let themcome. ...” The officers earnestly 
begged him to try to be more explicit. 

The marquis had another fit; when he opened his eyes, he 
said— 

‘Send for the countess... let them forgive me... I 
wish to tell them everything.” The police officers asked him 
to speak ; one even told him that the count was there. The 
marquis feebly murmured— 

“*T am going to tell you ” Then he gave a loud cry and 
fell back dead. 

It thus seemed as if fate took pains to close every mouth 
from which the truth might escape. Still, this avowal of a 
deathbed revelation to be made to the Count de Saint-Géran 
and the deposition of the priest who had administered the 
last sacraments formed a strong link in the chain of evidence. 

The judge of first instruction, collecting all the information 
he had got, made a report the weight of which was overwhelm- 
ing. The carters, the nurses, the domestic servants, all gave 
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aiedotints consistent with each other; the route and the various 
adventures of the child were plainly detailed, from its birth till 
its arrival at the village of Descoutoux. 

Justice, thus tracing crime to its sources, had no option but 
to issue a warrant for the arrest of the Marchioness de Bouillé ; 
but it seems probable that it was not served owing to the 
strenuous efforts of the Count de Saint-Géran, who could not 
bring himself to ruin his sister, seeing that her dishonour would 
have been reflected on him. The marchioness hid her re- 
morse in solitude, and appeared again no more. She died 
shortly after, carrying the weight of her secret till she drew her 
last breath. 

The judge of Moulins at length pronounced sentence on the 
midwife, whom he declared arraigned and convicted of having 
suppressed the child born to the countess ; for which he con- 
demned her to be tortured and then hanged. The matron 
lodged an appeal against this sentence, and the case was 
referred to the Conciergerie. 

No sooner had the count and countess seen the successive 
proofs of the procedure, than tenderness and natural feelings 
accomplished the rest. They no longer doubted that their 
page was their son; they stripped him at once of his livery and 
gave him his rank and prerogatives, under the title of the 
Count de la Palice. 

Meanwhile, a private person named Séqueville informed the 
countess that he had made a very important discovery ; that a 
child had been baptized in 1642 at St. Jean-en-Gréve, and 
that a woman named Marie Pigoreau had taken a leading part 
in the affair. Thereupon inquiries were made, and it was 
discovered that this child had been nursed in the village of 
Torcy. The count obtained a warrant which enabled him to 
get evidence before the judge of Torcy; nothing was left un- 
done to elicit the whole truth; he also obtained a warrant 
through which he obtained more information, and published a 
monitory. The elder of the Quinet girls on this told the 
Marquis de Canillac that the count was searching at a distance 
for things very near him. The truth shone out with great 
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lustre through these new facts which gushed from all this fresh 
information. The child, exhibited in the presence of a legal 
commissary to the nurses and witnesses of Torcy, was identified, 
as much by the scars left by the midwife’s nails on his head, 
as by his fair hair and blue eyes. This ineffaceable vestige of 
the woman’s cruelty was the principal proof; the witnesses 
testified that la Pigoreau, when she visited this child with a 
man who appeared to be of condition, always asserted that he 
was the son of a great nobleman who had been entrusted to 
her care, and that she hoped he would make her fortune and 
that of those who had reared him. 

The child’s godfather, Paul Marmiou, a common labourer ; 
the grocer Raguenet, who had charge of the two thousand 
livres ; the servant of la Pigoreau, who had heard her say that 
the count was obliged to take this child; the witnesses who 
proved that la Pigoreau had told them that the child was too 
well born to wear a page’s livery, all furnished convincing 
proofs ; but others were forthcoming. 

It was at la Pigoreau’s that the Marquis de Saint-Maixent, 
living then at the hotel de Saint-Géran, went to see the child, 
kept in her house as if it were hers; Prudent Berger, the 
marquis’s page, perfectly well remembered la Pigoreau, and 
also the child, whom he had seen at her house and whose 
history the marquis had related to him. Finally, many other 
witnesses heard in the course of the case, both before the 
three chambers of nobles, clergy, and the tiers état, and 
before the judges of Torcy, Cusset, and other local magis- 
trates, made the facts so clear and conclusive in favour of the 
legitimacy of the young count, that it was impossible to avoid 
impeaching the guilty parties. The count ordered the sum- 
mons in person of la Pigoreau, who had not been compromised 
in the original preliminary proceedings. This drastic measure 
threw the intriguing woman on her beam ends, but she strove 
hard to right herself. 

The widowed Duchess de Ventadour, daughter by her 
mother’s second marriage of the Countess dowager of Saint- 
Géran, and half-sister of the count, and the Countess de Lude, 
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daughter of the Marchioness de Bouillé, from whom the young 
count carried away the Saint-Géran inheritance, were very warm 
in the matter, and spoke of disputing the judgment. La 
Pigoreau went to see them, and joined in concert with them. 

Then commenced this famous lawsuit, which long occupied 
all France, and is parallel in some respects, but not in the time 
occupied in the hearing, to the case heard by Solomon, in 
which one child was claimed by two mothers. 

The Marquis de Saint-Maixent and Madame de Bouillé being 
dead, were naturally no parties to the suit, which was fought 
against the Saint-Géran family by la Pigoreau and Mesdames 
du Lude and de Ventadour. These ladies no doubt acted in 
good faith, at first at any rate, in refusing to believe the crime; 
for if they had originally known the truth it is incredible that 
they could have fought the case so long and so obstinately. 

They first of all went to the aid of the midwife, who had 
fallen sick in prison ; they then consulted together, and resolved 
as follows :— 

That the accused should appeal against criminal proceedings ; 

That la Pigoreau should lodge a civil petition against the 
judgments which ordered her arrest and the confronting of 
witnesses ; 

That they should appeal against the abuse of obtaining and 
publishing monitories, and lodge an interpleader against the 
sentence of the judge of first instruction, who had condemned 
the matron to capital punishment ; 

And that finally, to carry the war into the enemy’s camp, 
la Pigoreau should impugn the maternity of the countess, claim- 
ing the child as her own; and that the ladies should depose 
that the countess’s accouchement was an imposture invented 
to cause it to be supposed that she had given birth to a child. 

For more safety and apparent absence of collusion, Mes- 
dames du Lude and de Ventadour pretended to have no 
communication with la Pigoreau. 

About this time the midwife died in prison, from an illness 
which vexation and remorse had aggravated. After her death, 
her son Guillemin confessed that she had often told him that 
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the countess had given birth to a son whom Baulieu had carried 
off, and that the child entrusted to Baulieu at the chateau 
Saint-Géran was the same as the one recovered; the youth 
added that he had concealed this fact so long as it might injure 
his mother, and he further stated that the ladies de Ventadour 
and du Lude had helped her in prison with money and advice— 
another strong piece of presumptive evidence. 

. The petitions of the accused and the interpleadings of 
Mesdames du Lude and de Ventadour were discussed in seven 
hearings, before three courts convened. The suit proceeded 
with all the languor and chicanery of the period. 

After long and specious arguments, the attorney-general 
Bijnon gave his decision in favour of the Count and Countess 
of Saint-Géran, concluding thus :— 

“The court rejects the civil appeal of la Pigoreau, and all 
the opposition and appeals of the appellants and the defendants ; 
condemns them to fine and in costs; and seeing that the 
charges against la Pigoreau were of a serious nature, and that 
a personal summons had been decreed against her, orders her 
committal, recommending her to the indulgence of the court.” 

By a judgment given in a sitting at the Tournelle by M. de 
Mesmes, on the 18th of August 1657, the appellant ladies’ and 
the defendants’ opposition was rejected with fine and costs. 
La Pigoreau was forbidden to leave the city and suburbs of 
Paris under penalty of summary conviction. The judgment in 
the case followed the rejection of the appeal. 

This reverse at first extinguished the litigation of Mesdames 
du Lude and de Ventadour, but it soon revived more briskly 
than ever. These ladies, who had taken la Pigoreau in their 
coach to all the hearings, prompted her, in order to pro- 
crastinate, to file a fresh petition, in which she demanded the 
confrontment of all the witnesses to the pregnancy and the 
confinement. On hearing this petition, the court gave on the 
28th of August 1658 a decree ordering this confrontment, but 
on condition that for three days previously la Pigoreau should 
deliver herself a prisoner in the Conciergerie. 

This judgment, the consequences of which greatly alarmed 


la Pigoreau, produced such an effect upon her that, after having 
weighed the interest she had in the suit, which she would lose 
by flight, against the danger to her life if she ventured her 
person into the hands of justice, she abandoned her false plea of 
maternity, and took refuge abroad. This last circumstance was a 
heavy blow to Mesdames du Lude and de Ventadour ; but they 
were not at the end of their resources and their obstinacy. 

Contempt of court being decreed against la Pigoreau, and 
the case being got up against the other defendants, the Count 
de Saint-Géran left for the Bourbonnais, to put in execution 
the order to confront the witnesses. Scarcely had he arrived 
in the province when he was obliged to interrupt his work to 
receive the king and the queen mother, who were returning 
from Lyons and passing through Moulins. He presented the 
Count de la Palice to their Majesties as his son; they received 
him as such. But during the visit of the king and queen the 
Count de Saint-Géran fell ill, over fatigued, no doubt, by the 
trouble he had taken to give them a suitable reception, over and 
above the worry of his own affairs. 

During his illness, which only lasted a week, he made in his 
will a new acknowledgment of his son, naming as executors 
M. de Barriére, intendant of the province, and the sieur Vialet, 
treasurer of France, desiring them to bring the lawsuit to an 
end. His last words were for his wife and child; his only regret 
that he had not been able to terminate this affair. He died on 
the 31st of January 1659. 

The maternal tenderness of the countess did not need stimu- 
lating by the injunctions of her husband, and she took up the 
suit with energy. The ladies de Ventadour and du Lude 
obtained by default letters of administration as heiresses without 
liability, which were granted out of the Chatelet. At the same 
time they appealed against the judgment of the lieutenant- 
general of the Bourbonnais, giving the tutelage of the young 
count to the countess his mother, and his guardianship. to sieur 
de Bompré. The countess, on her side, interpleaded an appeal 
against the granting of letters of administration without liability, 
and did all in her power to bring back the case to the Tournelle. 
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The other ladies carried their appeal to the high court, pleading 
that they were not parties to the lawsuit in the Tournelle. 

It would serve no purpose to follow the obscure labyrinth of 
legal procedure of that period, and to recite all the marches 
and countermarches which legal subtlety suggested to the 
litigants. At the end of three years, on the gth of April 1661, the 
countess obtained a judgment by which the king in person— 


“ Assuming to his own decision the civil sutt pending at the 
Tournelle, as well as the appeals pled by both parties, 
and the last petition of Mesdames du Lude and de 
Ventadour, sends back the whole case to the three 
assembled chambers of the States General, to be by them 
decided on its merits either jointly or separately, as they 
may deem fit.” 


The countess thus returned to her first battlefield. Legal 
science produced an immense quantity of manuscript, barristers 
and attorneys greatly distinguishing themselves in their calling. 
After an interminable hearing, and pleadings longer and more 
complicated than ever, which however did not bamboozle 
the court, judgment was pronounced in conformity with the 
summing up of the attorney-general, thus :— 


‘‘That passing over the petition of Mesdames Marie de la 
Guiche and Eléonore de Bouillé, on the grounds,” etc. etc. ; 

‘** Evidence taken,” etc. ; 

‘* Appeals, judgments annulled,” etc. ; 

“With regard to the petition of the late Claude de la Guiche 
and Suzanne de Longaunay, dated 12th August 1658,” 

‘‘ Ordered, 

“That the rule be made absolute ; 

“Which being done, Bernard de la Guiche is pronounced, 
maintained, and declared the lawfully born and legitimate 
son of Claude de la Guiche and Suzanne de Longaunay; in 
possession and enjoyment of the name and arms of the house 
of Guiche, and of all the goods left by Claude de la Guiche, 
his father; and Marie de la Guiche and Eléonore de Bouillé 
are interdicted from interfering with him ; 
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“The petitions of Eléonore de Bouillé and Marie de la 
Guiche, dated 4th June 1664, 4th August 1665, 6th January, 
roth February, r2th March, 15th April, and 2nd June, 1666, 
are dismissed with costs ; 

‘** Declared, 

“That the defaults against la Pigoreau are confirmed; and 
that she, arraigned and convicted of the offences imputed to 
her, is condemned to be hung and strangled at a gallows 
erected in the Place de Gréve in this city, if taken and 
apprehended ; otherwise, in effigy at a gallows erected in the 
Place de Gréve aforesaid; that all her property subject to 
confiscation is seized and confiscated from whomsoever may be 
in possession of it; on which property and other not subject 
to confiscation, is levied a fine of eight hundred Paris livres, to be 
paid to the King, and applied to the maintenance of prisoners 
in the Conciergerie of the Palace of Justice, and to the costs.” 


Possibly a more obstinate legal contest was never waged, on 
both sides, but especially by those who lost it. The countess, 
who played the part of the true mother in the Bible, had the 
case so much to heart that she often told the judges, when 
pleading her cause, that if her son were not recognised as 
such, she would marry him, and convey all her property to him. 

The young Count de la Palice became Count de Saint- 
Géran through the death of his father, married, in 1667, 
Claude Francoise Madeleine de Farignies, only daughter of 
Francois de Monfreville and of Marguerite Jourdain de Carbone 
de Canisi. He had only one daughter, born in 1688, who 
became anun. He died at the age of fifty-five years, and thus 
this illustrious family became extinct. 
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Dunstan (A. E.), B.Sc. See Junior School 
Books and Textbooks of Science. 

Darham gg Earl of). A REPORT ON 
CANADA. With a, Introductory Note 
Demy 8v0. 45. 6d. ne 

Dutt(W. aie THE NORFOLE BROADS. 
With coloured Illustrations by FRranx 
SouTHcaTe. Second Edition. Cr. Bue. 


6s. 

WILD LIFE IN EAST ANGLIA. With 
16 I}lustrations in colour by FRANK SOUTH: 
GATE, R.B.A. Second dition. Demy 
8u0. 75. 6d. net, 

See also Little Guides. 

Baris Jona), pete of peng ph 
COSMOGRAPHIE, or 
THE WORLD DISCOVERED. ree 
1690. 25 net. 

Edmonds (Major J. E.). See W. B. Wood. 

Edwards (Clement), M.P. RAILWAY 
NATIONALIZATION. Second Edition 
Revised. Crown 8v0. 25. 6d. net. 

Edwards (W. Douglas). See Commercial 
Series. 

Egan Seng See LLP.L. 

Egerton (H. E.), M.A. A HISTORY OF 
BRITISH COLONIAL POLICY. New 
and Cheaper Issue. Demy 8ve. noe 6d. net. 

A Colonia Edition is also publish 

Ellaby (C. G.). See Little Guides. 

Ellerton(F.G.). SeeS. J. Stone. 

Ellwood eee THE HISTORY Ok 
THE LIFE OF. Edited by C. G. Crump, 
M.A. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Epictetus. See Aurelius. 

Erasmus. A Book called in Latin EN- 
CHIRIDION MILITIS CHRISTIANIT, 
and in English the Manual of the Christian 
Knight. 

From the edition printed by Wynken de 

Worde, 1533. cap. 8v0. 35. 6d. net. 
pyc! ae H. », M. a THE PHILO.- 
PHY OF REEN. Second 


paiien: Cr. ae an re) 
Fea (Allan). SOME BEAUTIES OF THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. With 


82 Illustrations. Second Kaition. Demy 
8v0, ras. 6d. net. 
Ferrier (Susan). See Little Library. 


Fidler (T. Claxton), M.Inst. C.E. See 


Books on Business. 
Fieldin ag See Standard Library, 
% WMA. x See Junior Examination 


Finn (S. 
Series. 
Firth (J. B.). See Little Guides. 
dah Cc. Pei M.A. CROMWELL’S 
istory of the English Soldier 
aaa the Civil Wars, the Commonwealth, 
and Protectorate. Cr. Bue. 65. 


8 


Fisher: W.), M.A. ANNALS OF 
SifaitwenURy SCHOOL. Illustrated. 
Federal ad (edvard) TH THE RUBAIYAT 
.OF OMA Printed from 
the Fifth and last ae With a Com- 
raat by Mrs. Saree Batson, and a 
graphy of Omar by BE, D. Ross. Cr. 
$64 ee See also Miniature Libr 
aan ea A CONCISE AND- 
BOOK O IMBERS, TWINERS, 
AND WALL SHRUBS. Illustrated. 
Feap. 8vo. ce M 

Fitzpatrick A. 05. See Ancient Cities. 

Flecker (W. on M.A, D.C. L., Headmaster 
of the Dean Close "School Cheltenham. 
THE STUDENT'S PRAYER BOOK. 
Tue Text oF MORNING AND EVENING 
Prayer AND Litany. With an Introduc- 
tion and Notes. Cr, 8%0, as. 6d. 

Flux (A. W.), M.A., William Dow Professor 
of Political Economy in M‘Gill University, 
Montreal. ECONOMIC PRINCIPLES. 
Demy 8vo. 75. 6d. net. 

Fortescue(Mrs. G.). See Little Books on Art. 

Fraser David d) A MODERN CAM- 

PAIG OR, WAR AND WIRELESS 
TELEGRAPHY IN THE FAR EAST. 
Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Fraser Ak Hs ROUND THE WORLD 
ON A WHEEL. With 100 Illustrations. 
Pith. Edition Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

French (W.), M.A. See Textbooks of 
Science. 

Freudenreich (Ed. von), DAIRY BAC- 
TERIOLOGY. A Short Manual for the 
Use of Students. Translated by J. R. 
AinsworTH Davis, M.A. Second ‘edition. 
Revised. Cr. 8vo. 25. 6d. 

Fulford (H. W.), M.A. See Churchman’s 


Bible, 


Gallaher ane Stead (W. J.) THE 
COMPL RUGBY FOOTBALLER, 
ON THE EW ZEALAND SYSTEM. 
With an Account of the Tour of the New 
Zealanders in England. With 35 Illustra- 
tions. Second Ed. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
Gallichan (W. M.). See Little Guides. 
Gambado (Geoffrey, Esq.). See I.P.L. 
Gaskell (Mrs.). See Little Library and 
Standard Library. 
Gasquet, the Right Rev. Abbot, 0.S.B. See 
Antiquary’s Books. 
Orr B.), M.A., Fellow of New College, 
BATTLES OF ENGLISE His. 
Y. With numerous Plans. Fourth 
Ratner. Revised, with a new Chapter 
including the South African War. Cr. 8x0. 


A HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE. Second Edttion. 


Cr, Bea. 35. 6d, 
Gibbins (H. de B.), Litt.D., M.A. IN- 
DUSTRY IN ENGLAND: HISTORI- 


CAL OUTLINES. With 5 Maps Fifth 
Edition. Demy 8vo. 105. 6d. 


MESSRS. METHUEN’S CATALOGUE 


THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OR 
ENGLAND. Fourteenth Edition. Ree 
vised. With Mape and Plans. Cr. 8vo. 38. 

ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMERS. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 25. 6d. 

See also Commercial Series and R, A. 


Hadfield. 
ee ares a (dwar THE DECLINE AND 
E ROMAN EMPIRE. 
Edited with Notes, Appendices, and Maps, 
by J. B. Bury, M.A., Litt.D. Regius 
fessor of Greek at Cambridge. ” Seven 
Volumes. peng age Gilt top, 83.6d. each. 
Also, Cr. 8vo. 65. each, 

MEMOIRS OF MY LIFE AND WRIT. 
INGS. Edited by G. Birxssck HILt, 
LL.D Cm» 8vo. 6s. 

See also Standard Library. 

Gibson (E. C. S.), D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Gloucester. See Westminster Commentaries, 
Handbooks of Theology, and Oxford Bio- 
graphies. 

Gilbert (A. R.). See Little Books on Art. 

ed (M. R.) a NOLISE (Kate M.). A 

OF ISH GARDENS. 
With, 24 Tilaseatons in Colour. Demy 
8vo. 105. 6a. net. 

Godfrey cE teabee A BOOK OF RE. 
ge ites Rene Edited by. Feap. 8ve. 


desi (A. D., M.A., Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford. LYRA FRIVOLA. 
Fourth Edition, Feap.8vo. 258. 6d. 

vere TO ys ae Second Edition. 


on 8vo. 25. 6d. 
SECOND STRINGS. Fcap. 8ve. 2s. 6d. 
Goldsmith (Oliver) THE VICAR OF 


WAKEFIELD. Fceap. 32m0. With 10 
Plates in Photogravure by Tony Johannot. 
Leather, 2s. 6d. net. 

See also I.P.L. and Standard Library. 


Goodrich-Freer (A.)} IN A SYRIAN 

SADDLE. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Gorst A Hon. Sir John). THE CHIL.- 
DREN OF THE NATION. = Second 
Edition. Demy 8vo. 75s. 6d. net. 

Goudge (H. L.), M.A., Principal of Wells 
Theological College. See Westminster Com- 
mentaries. 

Graham (P. Anderson) THE RURAL 
EXODUS. Cx. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

en er (F. S.), M.A., Litt.D. PSYCH- 

GY. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

THE SOULOF ACHRISTIAN. Cr.8wvoe. 6s. 

Gray (E. M‘Queen). GERMAN PASSAGES 
4 R oo TRANSLATION, Cr. 
vo. 28. 6d. 


Gray (P. L.), B.Sc. THE PRINCIPLES OF 

AGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY: 

an Elementary Text-Book. With 183 
Diagrams. Cr. 8v0. 35. 6d. 

Green (G. Buckland), M.A., late Fellow 
of St. John’s College, Oxon. NOTES ON 
GREEK AND LATIN SYNTAX. 
Second Ed, revised. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


GENERAL LITERATURE 9 


— (E. T.), M.A. See Churchman’s 


ibrary. 
recalere 4o3 H.J.), M.A. A HISTORY Henley (W. . E.)and Sante: 


E: From 133-104 8.c. Demy 
8vo. 108. 6d. net, 
Greenwell (Dora). See Miniature Lib 


Gregory (R (R. A.). THE VAULT OF 


A Popular Introduction to 
ema Illustrated. Cr. 8v0. 25. 6d. 
Gregory (Miss EB. C.). See Library of 
Devotion. 
Grubb (H. C.). - Textbooks of Technology. 
(M A BIRTHDAY BOO 
rissue. Royal 8vo, 55. net. 

Haddon Sc.D., F.R.S. EAD- 
HUNT aes “BLACK, WHITE, AND 
BROWN. As many Illustrations and a 
Map. Demy 156 

Hadfield (R. A. , aid ibbins (H. de B.). 

A SHORTER WORKING DAY. Cr. 
Bue. 25. 6. 

Hall (R. N.) and Neal (W. G.). THE 
ANCIENT RUINS OF RHODESIA, 
Illustrated. ed gel Pusat revised. 

Demy 8vo. 105. 6d. n 

Hall (R. N.). GREAT ZIMBABWE. 
With numerous Plans and_ Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Royal &8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

Hamilton (FP. J.), D.D. See Byzantine Texts. 

Hammond (J. L.). earete JAMES 
FOX. Demy 8ve. 10s. 

Hannay (D.). A SHORT. HISTORY OF 
THE ROYAL NAVY, 1200-1688. Illus- 
trated. Demy 8vo. 75. 6d. each. 

Hannay (James 9.), M.A. THE SPIRIT 
AND ORIGIN OF a aia 
MONASTICISM. Cr. 8vo. 

THE WISDOM OF THE DESERT. Feap. 
8ue. 6a. net. 

Hardie(Martin). See Connoisseur’s Libra 

Hare (A. T.), M.A. THE CONSTRUC- 
TION OF LARGEINDUCTION COILS. 
With numerous Diagrams. Demy 8vo. 6s. 

Harrison (Clifford). READING AND 
READERS. Fag. 8vo. 25. 6a. 

Harvey (Alfred), .B. See Ancient Cities, 

Hawthorne(Nathaniel). See Little Library. 

HEALTH, WEALTH AND WISDOM. 
Cr. 8v0. 15. net. 


Heath (Frank R.), See Little Guides. 
Heath (Dudley). See Connoisseur's Library. 


Hello (Ernest), STUDIES IN SAINT- 
SHIP. Translated from the French by 


» ). 


ew and ie 


V. M. Crawrorp. Fag 8v0. 35. 6d. 
Henderson (B. W.), Fellow of Exeter 
College, Oxford. THE LIFE AND 


PRINCIPATE OF THE EMPEROR 
NERO. Illustrated. Mew and cheaper 
tssue. Demy 8vo, 75. 6d. net. 

AT INTERVALS. Feag 8v0, 25. 6d. net, 

Henderson (T. F.). See Little Library and 
Oxford Biographies. 

Henderson «i. F.), and Watt (Prancis). 

SCOTLA OF TO-DAY, With many 

Illustrations, same of which are in colour. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


| LIGHT AND LEAVEN: 


Henley (W. E.). ENGhe ue Sits: 
Second Edition. Cr. 800. 25. 
ecten 
NGLISH PROSE. Cr. 800. 25. 6d. 

ner. 


Henson (H. H 2 B.D., Canon of Westminster. 
APOSTOLICCHRISTIANITY: As Ilus- 
trated by the epistles 2 St. Paul to the 
Corinthians. Cr. 8 

rOniCKE AND 

Sociat Sermons. Cy. 8vo, 


Herbert (George). See Library of Devotion. 
Herbert of Cherbury (Lord). See Minia- 


ture Library. 
Hewins (W. A. BA. ENGLISH 
TRADE AND SUN ENCE IN THE 


SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. Cr, 8ve. 


as. 6d. 
Hewitt (Ethel M.) A GOLDEN DIAL. 
A Day Book of Prose and Verse. cag, 
B8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
sey wood (W.) PALIO AND PONTE: 
Book of Tuscan Games. Illustrated. 
Royal 8vo. 215. net. 
ee also St. Francis of Assisi. 
Hill (Clare). See Textbooks of Technology. 


co (henry), B.A., Headmaster of the Boy’s 
a School, Worcester, Cape Colony, A 
TH AFRICAN ' ARITHMETIC. 
Cr. 8vo. 38 6d. 
Hind (C. Lewis). DAYS IN CORNWALL. 
With 16 Illustrations in Colour by WILLIAM 
Pascog, and zo Photographs. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 65. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 


Hirst (F. W.) See Books on Business. 
ee Douglas). ARCTIC EXPLORA- 
N. With 18 Illustrations and Maps. 
Dew 8vo, 75. 6d. net. 
Hobhouse(L. T.), Fellow of C.C.C., Oxford. 
THE THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE. 
Demy 8vo. 108. 6a. net. 


aohacn: A.), M.A. INTERNATIONAL 
Se eis be eee of Economic Principles. 


co 

PROBLEMS ‘on POVERTY. Sixth Edition. 
Cr. 8v0. 2s. 6d. 

THE PROBLEM OF THE UNEM.-. 
PLOYED. Third Edition. Cr.8v0. 25.6d. 


ae ‘kin (T.), D.C.L. See Leaders of 
eligion. 
Hodgson (Mes, W.) HOW TOIDENTIFY 
D CHINESE PORCELAIN. Second 
Edition. Post 8vo. 6s. 
ope (Thomas Jefferson). SHELLEY 
OXFORD. With an Introduction hy 
R. A. STREATFEILD, Frap. 8vo. 25. net. 
Holden-Stone (G. de). See Books on 


Business. 

ek Sir T. H.), K.C.LE. THE 
IND BORDERLAND: being a 
Pe aya Record of Twent Pag Ilhus- 
trated. Demy 8vo, 108. 


A Colonial Edition is also published, 


A2 


nie) 


ae ein (W. 8.), M.A. A HISTORY 
@NGLISH i a Teve Volumes. 
fae 8x0. 106. 
catt), Canon or ‘St. Paul’s 
y of Devotion. 
. THE SECRET OF POPU- 
ey How to Achieve Social Success. 
i Bup. 38, 6d. nee. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Holyoake (G. J.). THE CO- OPERATIVE 
OVEMENT oe DAY. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. 8y0. 25. ba. 
Hone (Nathaniel J.). See Antiquary’s Books. 
Hoppner. See Little Galleries. 
Horace. See Classical Translations. 
Horsburgh(E. L. S.),M.A. WATERLOO: 
A Narrative and Criticism. With Plans. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. ss. 
See also Oxford Biographies. 
Horth (A. C.). See Textbooks of Technology. 
Horton(R. F.),D.D. See Leaders of Religion. 
Hoste (Alexander). MANCHURIA. With 
Illustrations and a ira Second Edition. 
Demy 8vo, 75. 6d. net. 
A on Edition is also published. 
How (PF. D SIX GREAT SCHOOL- 
MASTERS. With Portraits and Illustra- 
heer Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Howell (A. G. Ferrers), FRANCISCAN 
Naas asoalated and arranged by. Cr. 


Howell 165" ). TRADE UNIONISM—New 
ay Orv. Fourth Edition. Cr. B8vo. 


Robert) MEMORIALS OF A 

oo Tener, Ilustrated. 
Dory Bvo, 158. 

Hugging Sir William), K.C.B. 

.R.S. THE ROYAL SOCIETY: 

OR, SCIENCE IN THE STATE AND IN THE 

SCHOOLS. we 5, Namaiccabiai Wide 


oyal Bye. 4s, 
"fA THE PRAISE OF 


5. 6d. 
Hudson 


es (C. 
AKESPEARE, An English Antho- 
logy. With a Riga by Sipney Leg. 
Deny 8u0. 38. 6d 
Be ied grhomas). TOM BROWN’S 
S. With an Introduction 
vi Notes by Vernon Beeas Leather. 
oval 3anto. 25. 6d. ne. 
Hate te (Horace "0.) THE NEW 
Illustrated in colour with 
: a eee by Water TYNDALE and 4 
Lucy Kemp-Wetcu. Third Edition 
7, vo. 65. 
Hutton (A. W.), M.A. See Leaders of 
Mutton (Ed and Library of Devotion. 
Naa ward) THE CITIES ot 
RIA. With many Mlustrations 
eiickes aise Colour, by A. Pisa. Phise 
Edition. Cr. 8ve. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
THE CITIES OF SPAIN. Aird Edition. 
With many Illustrations, of which 24 are in 
Colour, by A. W. Rimincton. Demy 8vo. 
78 62. net. 


MESSRS. METHUEN’S CATALOGUE 


FLORENCE AND NORTHERN TUS- 
CANY. With Coloured Illustrations by 
WiiiiaM Parxinson. Cr. Bee. 6h: 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
ENGLISH LOVE POEMS. Edited with 
an Introduction. Feap. Bue. 35. 6d. nets 

Hutton (R. 7 . Leaders of Religion. 

Hutton (W. H A. THE LIFE OF 
SIR THOMA MORE. With Portraits. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 8. 

See also Leaders of Religion. 
art G.) GEORGE HERBERT AND 
TIMES. ee 3a Illustrations. 
pe Bvo. 105. 6d. ne 

Hyett (F. A.) A SHORT HISTORY OF 
FLORENCE. Demy 8v0. 75. 6d. met. 

Ibsen (Henrik), BRAND. 

Translated by WiLL1am WiLson. TZhird 
Edition. Cr, 8v0. 38 6d. 
Inge (W. R.), M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
ertford College, Oxford. CHRISTIAN 
mot. The Bampton Lectures for 
1899. iid 800. 12s. 6d. net. See also 
rary of Devotion 


jee. D.), M.A. "A HISTORY OF THE 
BRITISH IN ee With Maps and 
Plans. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

ENGLAND UNDER THE TUDORS. 


With Maps. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 
10s. 6a. net. 

Jackson (C. E.), B.A. See Textbooks of 
Science. 


Jackson (S.), M.A. See Commercial Series. 
Jackson (F. Hamilton), See Little Guides. 


aa (F,), M.A. See Junior Examination 

weries, 

James (W.H.N.), A.R.C.S., ALE.E. See 
Textbooks of Technol By, 

Jeans (J. Stephen), TRUSTS, POOLS, 
AND CORNERS. Cr. 8vo0. 25. 6d. 

See also Books on Business. 
aa ods (D. Gwyn). DOLLY’S THEATRI. 
Described and Illustrated with 24 

Coloured Pictures, Super Royal 1670. 25.64. 

Jenks (E.), M.A., Reader of Law in the - 
University of Oxford. ENGLISH LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT. Second Edition. Cr. 
Bve. 2s. 6a. 

Jenner (Mrs. H.). See Little Books on Art. 

Jennings (Oscar), M.D., Member of the 
Bibliographical Society. "EARLY WOOD. 
CUT INITIALS, containing over thirteen 
hundred Reproductions of Pictorial Letters 
of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries. 
Deny 4f0. 21s, met. 

Jessopp (Augustus), D.D. Sce Leaders of 
Religion. 

Jevons (F. B.), M.A., Litt.D., Principal of 


Bishop Hatfield's Hall, Durbam, RE- 
LIGION IN EVOLUTION. Cr. 8wo. 
35. 6d. net. 


See also Churchman’s Library and Hand- 
books of Theology. 
Johnson (Mrs. Barham). WILLIAM BOD- 
HAM DONNE AND HIS FRIENDS. 
Illustrated. Dewey Bvo. 10s. 6d. net. 


GENERAL LITERATURE 


Johnston (Sir H. H.), K.C.B. BRITISH 
CENTRAL AFRICA, With nearly 200 
IMustrations and Six Maps. Third Edition. 
Cr. 4to, 8s. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Jones a Crom non) M.A. POEMS 
OF THE INNER LIFE. Selected by. 
Thirteenth Riitier Fag. 8v0. 2s. 6d. set. 

Jones (H.). See Commercial Series, 

Jones(H. F.). See Textbooks of Science. 

Jones (L. A. Mherkey), SG M.P. THE 
MINERS GUID THE COAL 
MINES REGULATION ACTS. Cr. 8vo. 


as. 6d. ne 
COMMERCE IN WAR. Royal 8vo. 21s. set. 
Jonson (Ben). See Standard seit 
Juliana (Lady) of Norwich. REVELA- 
TIONS OF 
WarrACkK, Second Eait. Cr. 800. 35. 6d. 
Juvenal. See Classical Translations. 
Bares LET YOUTH BUT KNOW: 
Beer for Reason in Education. Cr. 8v0, 
38. net, 


Kaatiana M.) SOCIALISM AND 
MODERN series Second Edition. 
Cr. 8uo. 25. 6d. ne 


Keating (J. F. TDD. THE AGAPE AND 
THE EUCHARIST. Cr. 8v0. 35. 6d. 
Keats (John). THE POEMS OF? Edited 
with Introduction and Notes by E. de Selin- 
nee M. ‘ Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 


6d. ne 
REALMS ¢ OF GOLD. pee from the 
Works of. cap. 8v0. 35. 6d. ne 
See ad Little Library and "Standard 


Libr 

Keble. (John). THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 
With an Introduction and Notes by W. Lock 
D.D., Warden of Keble College. Lllustrate 
by R, "ANNING BELL. Third dition. Fcap. 
8v0. 35. Od. 3 padded morocco, 55. 

See also Libraty of Devotion. 

Kelynack (T. N.), M.D., M.R.C.P., Hon. 
Secretary of the Society for the Study of 
aati § THE DRINK PROBLEM 

MEDICO -SOCIOLOGICAL 

ASPECT. a by. With 2 Diagrams. 
Demy 8vo. 75. 64 

were vee a). THE IMITATION 

RIST. With an Introduction by 

Dean FARRAR. Illustrated by C. M. Gerg. 

Third Edition. Feap.8vo. 38. 6d.; padded 

morocco, 55. 

Also Translated by C. Bics, D.D. Cr. 
8v0. 38. 6a, See _ Library of Devotion 
and Standard aes 

“THE GREEN 


Kennedy (Bart 
SPHINX. Cr. an 35. 6d. net. 


A Colonial Edition is are published. 
Kennedy (James Hou ghton), D.D., Assist- 
ant Lecturer in Diving: in the University of 
Dublin. ST. PAUL’S SECOND AND 
THIRD EPISTLES TO THE CORIN.- 
THIANS. With Introduction, Dissertations 


and Notes. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 

Kimmins (C. W.), M.A. THE CHEMIS- 
TRY OF LIFE AND HEALTH. Illus- 
trated, Cr. Seo. a6. 6a. 


IVINE LOVE. Ed.by Grace |. 


| 


Kiphnn Cuayard) Se RR RACK ROOM 
fi u 
BA Te ARS hear sities 
third Edition. ao 8vo. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
THE SEVEN SEAS. 65th Thousand 
Eleventh Edition, Cr. 8v0. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
THE FIVE NATIONS. 428d Thousand. 
Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES. Sixteenth 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Knight epee E.) THE COMPLETE 
CRIC ETER. Illus. Demy 8vo., 75. 6d. net, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Knight (H. J. C.), M.A. See Churchman's 


Bible. 

Knowling (R. J.), M.A., Professor of New 
Testament Exegesis at King's College, 
London. See Westminster Commentaries. 

Lamb Ce and wary) THE WORKS 
OF, Edited by BE, V. Lucas. Illustrated 
In Sever Volumes. Demy 8vo. 78. 6d. each, 

See also Little Library and E. V. Lucas. 

Lambert (PF. A. H.). See Little Guides. 

Lambros (Professor). See B eB yanrine Texts, 

Lane-Poole THe MDD) ISTORY OF 
EGYPTIN THEM Pee AGES, Fully 
Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 

bang hedge ee sis BALLADSOF THE 
Poems of pesmi Enterprise, 
obi. a and pecometancy: hird Edition. 
Cr. 820 
w (Willan See See Library of Devotion 
pre ndard 

Leach (Henry). THE. DUKE OF DEVON. 
SHIRE. A Biography. With 12 Illustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo. 125. 6d. net. 

See also James Braid. 

GREAT GOLFERS IN THE MAKING. 
With 34 Portraits. Demy8vo. 75. 6d. met. 

Le Braz (Anatole). HE LAND OF 
PARDONS. Translated by Frances M. 
Gost inc. Illustrated ie scot: Second 
Edition, Demy 800. 
gatas nL. Melvi ie). o HISTORY 

oo IN ENG AND, Cr. 8vo. 


ai (Percival. THECOMIC ENGLISH 
GRAMM Embellished with upwards 
of so ceaancite Ayes by Joun 
LescH. Posti6mta. 25. 6d. ne 

Lewes (V.B.), M.A. AIR AND WATER. 
Illustrated. a sek 2s. 

Lewis (Mrs. G ‘e "CONCISE 
HANDBOOK OF "GARDEN cy raaaaey 
Illustrated. Fcap. 8vo. 35. 6d. ne 

Lisle (Fortunéede). See Little Beckson Art. 

pea Ve , a Antiquary’s Books. 

k (Walter), D.D., Warden of Keble 

ee tilege ST. "PAUL, THE eee 
BUI DER. Second Ed. Cr. 8vo. five: 


THE BIBLE AND CHRISTIAN 
% 7 cioitaides of Religion and Library 
ee an 
of Devotion. 


Twenty- 


12 


Locker (F.). See Little Library. 
€) Oliver), F.R.S. THE SUB- 
__|CE OF FAITH ALLIED WITH 
SCIENCE: A Catechism for Parents 
and Teachers. Eighth Ed. Cr. 8vo. 2s, net. 
Lofthouse (W. F.), M.A. ETHICS AND 
ATONEMENT. With a Frontispiece. 
Demy 8vo. 5s. net. 
Lon éllow (H. W.). See Little Library. 
Lorimer r_ (George porate): LETTERS 
FROM F-MADE MERCHANT 
et SON. Sixteenth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 
38. 6a, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
OLD GORGON GRAHAM. Second Edttion. 
Cy. 8vo, 6s. 
A Colonial aa is also published. 
Lover <Semve! ). .P. 
e Ve L. and Cc. L.: 'G. “ENGLAND DAY BY 
DAY: Or, The Englishman's Handbook to 


Efficiency. Illustrated by apes Moneow: 
Fourth dition. Fcap. ato, 18. 
IFE OF CHARLES 


maar Vv.) THE 

With 25 Illustrations. 

Edition. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

A WANDERER IN HOLLAND. With 
many IIlustrations, of which 20 are in Colour 
by Herbert MaRsHALL. ighth Edition. 

7. 8vo. 6s, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

A WANDERER IN LONDON. With 16 
I]lustrations in Colour by NELSon Dawson, 
and 36 other Illustrations. Sixth Edition. 
Cr. B00. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 


Fourth 


FIRESIDE on SUNSHINE, Third 
Edition, gl ¢ Bve. 55. 

THE OPEN ROAD: a Little Book for Way- 
farers, Did Edition. Feap. 8vo. 55.5 
India Paper, 7s. 6d. 

THE FRI SNDLY TOWN : a Little Book 
for the Urbane. TJhtrd bedition Fcap. 
8vo. 55.3 India Pa seers 

CHARACTER AND COMEDY. Third 
Fdttion. 

Lucian. See Classical Translations. 


Lyde(L. W.), M.A. See Commercial Series. 
Lydon (Noe Ss. ). SeeJunior School Books . 
Lyttelton (Hon. Mrs. A.) WOMEN AND 


THEIR WORK, Cr. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
eeeeney Lord). CRITICAL AND HIS. 
TTORICAL ESSAYS. Edited by F. C. Mon- 


TAGUE, OM. A. Three Volumes, Cr. 8vo. 1Bs. 

The only edition of this book completely 
annotated. 

M‘Allen (J. B. B.), M.A. See Commercial 


eries. 


MacCulloch (J. A.). See Churchman’s 
Library. 
MacCunn’ (Florence A.). MARY 


STUART. With over 60 Illustrations, in- 
cluding a Frontispiece in Photogravure. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Cr. 8vo. 65. 
See also Leaders of Religion. 
McDermott (BE. R.). See Books on Business. 
M‘Dowall(A. S.). See Oxford Biographies. 
Mackay (A. M.). See Churchman’s Library. 


MEsSRS, METHUEN’S CATALOGUE 


Macklin (Herbert W.), M.A. See Anti- 
quary’s Books. 
Mackenzie (W. Leslie), M.A., M.D., 
D.P.H., etc. THE HEALTH OF THE 
SCHOOL CHILD. Cr. 8va. 2s. 6d. 
mene Mori (Author of). ST. CATHER- 
NE OF SIENA AND HER TIMES. 
with . Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 7s.6d.set. 
ns ane M.A. A PRIMER OF 
WORTH. Cr, 800. 25. 6d. 
Mahatty iy | P.), Litt.D. A HISTORY OF 
By OF THE PTOLEMIES. 
Pally ilivetrated Cr, 8vo. 65. 
Maitland (FP. Sort LL.D., Downing Professor 


of the Laws of gland i in the University of 
Cambridge. NON LAW IN ENG. 
LAND. eyo, 7s. 6d. 

ee oe ENGLISH RE 


he M.A. 

ompanion to the History of 

vane Neeg 8vo. 35. 6d. 

THE ENGLISH CITIZEN : HIS RIGHTS 
AND DUTIES. Seventh Edition. Cr. 
8vo. 15. 6d. 

See also School Histories. 

Marchant (E. C.), M.A., Fellow of Peter- 
house, Cambridge. A GREEK ANTHO- 
LOGY Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

See also A. M. Cook. 

Marr (J. E.), F.R.S., Fellow of St John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridgee THE SCIENTIFIC 
STUDY OFS a Second Edition. 
Illustrated. Cr. 8 

AGRICULTURAL GEOLOGY. Illustrated. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Marriott (J. A. R.)}. THE LIFE AND 
TIMES OF LORD FALKLAND. With 20 
Illustrations, Second Ed, Dy.8vo. 75.6d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Marvell (Andrew). See Little Library. 

Masefield (John). SEA LIFE IN NEL- 


SON’S TIME. Illustrated. Cr. 8v0. 
x 6d. net. 
ON THE SPANISH MAIN. With 22 
Illustrations and a Map. Demy 8vo. 


ros. 6d, met. 
A SAILOR’S GARLAND. Edited and 
Selected by. Second Ed. Cr. 8v0. 35. 6d. net. 
Maskell (A.). See Connoisseur’s Library. 
Mason (A. J.), D.D. See Leaders of Religion. 
Massee (George). THE EVOLUTION OF 
PLANT LIFE: Lower Forms. Illustrated. 


Cr. 8ve. 2s. 6d. ; 
Masterman (C. F. G.), M.A, M.P. 
RELIGIOUS 


TENNYSON AS A 
TEACHER. Cyr. 8v0. 6s. 

Matheson (Mrs. E. F.). Pon entsS OF 
LIFE. Feap. 8vo. 25. 6d." 

May (Phil). THE PHIL MAY ALBUM. 
Second Edition. 4to. 1s. et. 

Mellows (Emma S.). A SHORT STORY 
OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. Cr. 
8vo. 35. 6d. 

Methuen (A. M. S.). THE TRAGEDY 
OF SOUTH AFRICA. Cr. 8v0. 2s. et. 
Also Cr. 8v0. 3d. net. 

A revised and enlarged edition of the 


author's ‘Peace or War in South 
Africa.’ 


GENERAL LITERATURE 


ENGLAND'S RUIN: Discussep 1n Srx- 
TEEN LETTERS TO THE Ricnt Hon. 
Josgsex CHAMBERLAIN, M.P. Seventh Edi- 
tion. Cr. 8vo0. 3d. net. 

Miles se astare) M.A. LIFE AFTER 
LIFE, OR, THE THEORY OF REIN. 
CARNATION. Cr. 8v0. 25. 6d. net. 

Millais (J. G.)) THE LIFE AND LET- 
TERS OF SIR JOHN EVERETT 
MILLAIS, Presidentofthe Royal Academy. 
With many Illustrations, of which 2 are in 
Photogravure. Mew Edition, Demy 8v0. 
9s. 6d. net. 

See also Little Galleries. 

Millin (G. F.).§ PICTORIAL GARDEN- 
ING. Illustrated. Cr. 870. 35. 6d. net. 

Millis (C. T.), M.I.M.E. See Textbooks of 


Technology. 
Milne (- @) M.A. A HISTORY OF 
ROMAN EGYPT. FullyIllus, Cr. 8v0. 6s. 
Milton (John). A~DAY BOOK OF. 


Edited by R. F. Towndrow. Fcap. 8vo. 
38. 6d. net. 
See also Little Library and Standard 
Library. 


Minchin e. C.),M.A. See R. Peel. 
Mitchell(P. Chalmers), M.A. OUTLINES 
OF BIOLOGY. j ibeerateds Second Edi- 
S. 


tion, Cr. 8vo. 
ANE AUSTEN AND 


Mitton o Ey 
HER TIMES. ith many Portraits and 
aper Edition. 


Illustrations. Second and C 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Moffat (Mary M.). QUEEN LOUISA OF 
PRUSSIA. With 20 Illustrations. Fourth 
Edition. Demy 8vo. 45. 6a. net. 

* Moil : -’ See Books on Business. 

Moir (D. M.). See Little Library. 

Molinos (Dr. Michael de), See Librarv of 
Devotion. 

Money (L. G. Chiozza), M.P. RICHES 
AND POVERTY. Fourth Edition. Demy 
8vo. 55. net. 

Montagu (Henry), Earl of Manchester. See 
Library of Devotion. 

Montaigne. A DAY BOOK OF. Edited 
by C. F. Ponp. Feap. 8vo. 35. 6d. net. 
Momence ya: E. G. de), B.A., LL.B. 
THOMAS A KEMPIS, HIS AGE AND 
BOOK. With 22 Milustrations. Second 

Edition. Demy 8vo. 75. 6d. net. 

Moore (H. E.). BACK TO THE LAND. 
An Inquiry into Rural Depopulation. Cr. 
8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Moorhouse (E. Hallam), NELSON'S 
LADY HAMILTON. With 5: Portraits. 
Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Moran(ClarenceG.). See Books on Business. 

More (Sir Thomas). See Standard Library. 

Morfill (W. R.), Oriel Colleke Oxford. A 
HISTORY OF RUSSIA FROM PETER 
THE GREAT TO ALEXANDER II. 
With Mapsand Plans, Cy». 8v0. 35. 62. 


Morich (R. J.), late of Clifton College. See 
School Examination Series. 
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Morris (.). THE MAKERS OF JAPAN, 
With a4 Illustrations, Demy 8vo. 128. 6d. 


net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. . 
Morris (J. E.). See Little Guides, 
Morton (Miss Anderson). See Miss Brod- 


rick, 
Mole sic C. G.), D.D., Lord Bishop of Dur- 


am. See Leaders of Religion. 

Muir (M. M. Pattioon), M.A. THE 
CHEMISTRY OF FIRE. _ Illustrated. 
Cr. 8vo. 25. 6a. 


Mundella (V. A.), M.A. See J. T. Dunn. 
Munro (R.), LL.D. See Antiquary's Books. 
Naval Officer (A), See I. P. L. 
Neal(W.G.). See R. N. Hall. 


Newman (Ernest) HUGO WOLF. 
Demy 8vo. 65. 

Newman(George), M.D.,D.P.H.,F.R.S.E., 
Lecturer on Public Health at St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital, and Medical Officer of 
Health of the Metropolitan Borough of 
Finsbury. INFANT MORTALITY, A 
Socta. Prostem. With 16 Diagrams. 
Demy 8vo. 75. 6d. net. 


Newman (J. H.) and others, See Library 


of Devotion. 
Nichols (J. B. B.). See Little Library. 
Nicklin -) M.A. EXAMINATION 
PAPERS IN THUCYDIDES. C». 8va, 25. 


Nimrod. See I. P. L. 
Mergate G. Le Grys) THE LIFE OF 
SIR COTT. Illustrated. 
Deny 8v0. 


ALTER 
s. 6d. net. 

Norregaard (B. W.), THE GREAT 
SIEGE: The Investment and Fall of Port 
Arthur. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 

Norway (A. H.) NAPLES. With 25 Col- 
oured Illustrations by Maurice GREIFFEN- 
HAGEN. Second Edition. Cr. 8vq, 6s. 

Novalis. THE DISCIPLES AT SAIS AND 
OTHER FRAGMENTS, Edited by Miss 
Una Bircu. Feap. 8vo. 35. 6d, 

Oldfield (W. J.), M.A., Prebendary of 
Lincoln. A PRIMER OF RELIGION. 
BASED ON THE CATECHISM OF THE CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND. Fafp. 8ve. 25. 6d. 

Oldham (F. M.), B.A. See Textbooks of 
Science. 

Oliphant (Mrs.). See Leaders of Religion. 

Oman(C. W.C.), M.A., Fellow of All Souls’, 
Oxford. A HISTORY OF THE ART 
OF WAR. The Middle Ages, from the 
Fourth to the Fourteenth Century, Illus- 
trated. Deny 8vo. 0s. 6d. net. 

Ottley (R. L.),D.D. See Handbooks of 
Theology and Leaders of Religion, 

Overton (J. H.). See Leaders of Religion. 

Owen eos Song See Books on Business. 

Oxford(M. N.), of Guy’s Hospital. A HAND- 
BOOK OF NURSING. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

Pakes (W. C. C.). THE SCIENCE OF 
HYGIENE, Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 158. 
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Parkes a K) . SMALL LESSONS ON 
GREAT TROTHS. Fea, 8ve. 15. 6d. 
Parkinson (John). PARADISI IN SOLE 
PARADISUS TERRESTRIS, OR A 
GARDEN OF ALL SORTS OF PLEA- 
SANT FLOWERS. Foto. £3, 35. set. 

Parmenter (John). HELIO-TROPES, OR 
NEW POSIES FOR SUNDIALS, 1625. 
Edited by Pzrcrva, LANDON. Onarto. 
38. 6d, net. 


Parmentier (Prof. Leon). See Byzantine 


exts, 

Parsons (Mrs. Clement). GARRICK 
AND HIS CIRCLE. With 36 Illustra- 
trations. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 
12s. 6d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Pascal. See Library of Devotion. 

Paston cemeer SOCIAL CARICA- 
TURE IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. With over 200 Illustrations. 
ImperialQuarto. £2, 12s. 6d. net. 

See also Little Books on Art andI.P.L. 

LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU. 
With 24 Portraits and pe resoa 
Second Edition. Demy 8vo. ey 

A Colonial Edition is also pub thea 

Paterson(W. R.)(Benjamin Swift), LIFE’S 
QUESTIONINGS. Cr, 8v0. 3s. 6d. net. 

Patterson (A. H.). NOTES OF AN EAST 
COAST NATURALIST. Illustrated in 
Colour by F. Sourncats. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8v0. 6s. 


NATURE IN EASTERN NORFOLK. 
A series of observations on the Birds, 
Fishes, Mammals, Reptiles, and Stalk. 
eyed Crustaceans found in that neigh- 
bourhood, with a list of the species. With 
ra Illustrations in colour, by FRANK 
SouTuGaTe. Second Edition. Cr. 8ve. 
6s. 


Peacock (N.). See Little Books on Art, 

Peake (C. M. A.) F.R.H.S. A 
CISE HANDBOOK OF 
ANNUAL AND BIENNIAL PLANTS. 
With 24 Illustrations. Fcag. 8v0. 35. wire 

Peel snoberty and Minchin (H. C.), M 
OXFORD. With 100 Iilustrations » a 

Colour, Cr. 8vo. 68. 

ar Sidney), late Fellow of Trinity College, 

xford, and Secretary to the Royal Com. 

alr on the Licensing Laws. PRACTI- 
CAL LICENSING REFORM. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 15. 6d. 

Petrie(W.M. a iadere) 1), C.L., LL.D., Pro- 
Pees of TORS py at at University College. 

A HISTO T, FROM THE 

Earuizst Times To set fii ibek Day. 
Fully Illustrated. Ja sis volumes. Cr. 
8v0. 65. each. 

Vow. 1 Prearstoric Times to XVITH 
Dwnasty, Sixth Edition. 


Messrs. METHUEN’S CATALOGUE 


Vou. mu. THe ye a XVITi tH 
Dvynastizs. Fourth E 

Vou. un XIXtTH To nein 1: Dewatie 

Vou. iv. THe Eovret oF THE PTOLEMIES. 
J. P. Manarry, Litt.D. 

Vou. v. Roman Eavet. J. G. Miine, M.A. 

Vo... vi. Ecypr in THE Mippu AGEs. 
STANLEY LANE&-Pooie, M.A 

RELIGION AND CONSCIENCE IN 
anges EGYPT. Illustrated. Cr. 


2s. 6d. 
SYRIA AND EGYPT, FROM THE TELL 
ELAMARNATABLETS. Cr. 8vo. 25. 6d. 
EGYPTIAN TALES. Illustrated by Tris- 
Tram Exuis, Js Two Volumes. Cr. 800. 


3s. 6d, each. . 
EGYPTIAN DECORATIVE nae With 
120 I}lustrations, Cr. 8ve. 35. ; 
Phillips (W. A.). See Oxfor aie Biogrs hies. 
Philipotts (Eee). MY DEVO EAR. 
With 38 Illustrations by J. Levy Perny- 
Pye sce’ and. C saper Edition. 

eCr.8vo. 6s. 
oFonG” AND DOWN ALONG. 
iia ia by CLaupE SHEPPERSON. 
Cr. 4to. 55. net. 
A volume of poems. 

Plarr (Victor G.). See School Histories, 

Plato. See Standard Library. 

Plautus. THE CAPTIVI. Edited, with 
an Pn Textual Notes, and a Com- 
mentary. y W. M. Linpsay, Fellow of 
Jesus Colle iege.9 ,Oxford. Demy 8vo. 108.6. net. 
Plowden=Wardlaw (J. T.), B.A., King’s 
College, Cambridge. See School Examina- 
tion Series. 

Podmore (Frank), MODERN SPIRI- 
TUALISM. TJZwo Volsmes. Demy 8vo. 
21s. net. 

A History and a Criticism. 

Poer (J. Patrick Le), A MODERN 
LEGIONARY. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Pollard (Alice). See Little Books on Art 

Pollard(A. W.). OLD PICTURE BOOKS. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo0. 7s. 6d. net. 

Pollard (ElizaF.). See Little Books on Art. 

Pollock (David), M.I.N.A. See Books on 
Business. 

Potter (M. C.), M.A., F.L.S. A TEXT- 
BOO OF AGRICULTURAL BOTANY. 
yr aaa Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 


Ss. 6a. 

Bowes J. O'Connor), THE MAKING 
OF AN ORATOR. Cr. oe 6s. 

Prance(G.). See R. Wyo 

Prescott (O. L.). ABOUT MUSIC, AND 
ie IT S MADE OF. Cr. Bue, 
$. 

Price (LL. i. y M.A., Fellow of Oriel Colle 
Oxon. HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. Fifth Edi- 
tion. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 

Primrose (Deborah). i MODERN 
BCEOTIA. Cr. 8voa. 

Protheroe (Ernest). THE DOMINION 
OF MAN. GerocrapHy in its HuMAN 
rien With 32 full-page Illustrations. 
Cr. 800. 28. 


GENERAL LITERATURE 


and Rewlandson. THE MICRO. 
OSM OF LONDON, or Lonvon IN 
MiIniatuRE. With 104 IHustrations in 
colour. ie Three Volumes. Small «to. 


3s 3. 
. ay T. quitter Couch), THE 
LDEN P A PRocgssion or 

erates Lyrics. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 
as. 6d, net. 
evedo Villegas. See Miniature Library. 
-R. and B.S. THE WOODHOUSE COR- 
RESPONDENCE. C>. 8vo. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Rackham (R. B.), M.A. See Westminster 
Commentaries, 

Rags. Laura M.)). THE WOMEN-ART- 
| OF BOLOGNA. babies 20 Illus- 
trations, Dery 8vo. 78. 6d. 

Rage ( (Lonsdale). B.D., On "DANTE 

HIS ITALY. With 32 I)lustra- 
tions largely from ponte mporary Frescoes 
and Documents. Demy 8vo. 128. 6d. net. 

Rahtz (F. J.), M.A., B.Sc., Lecturer in 
English at Merchant Venturers’ Technical 
College, Bristol HIGHER ENGLISH. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6a. 

Randolph (B. W.), D.D. See Library of 
Devotion. 

Rannie (D. W.), M.A. A STUDENT'S 
Faia OF SCOTLAND. Cr. &ve, 

Rashdall (Hastings), M.A., Fellow and 
Tutor of New College, Oxford. _DOC- 
TRINE AND DEVELOPMENT. C>». 
Bvo. 6s. 

Raven (J. J.),D.D. See ate uary’s Books. 

Rawstorne (Lawrence, E 59.). See I.P.L. 

Raymond (Walter). See Sc oo! Histories. 

A Real Paddy. See I.P.L. 

Reason (W.), M.A. UNIVERSITY AND 
Se a SETTLEMENTS. Cr. 8vo. 


6d. 

Redpath (H. A.), M.A. See Westminster 
Commentaries. 

Reynolds. See Little Galleries. 

Rhoades Coat J.P. i See Simplified French Texts. 

Rhodes ( See School Histories. 

Riea (H.), Mt. "4 See Simplified French 
Texts, 

Roberts (M. E. " = — C, Channer. 

Robertson (A:) ., Lord Bishop of 
Exeter, R Noe. DEL The Bampton 
Lectures of 1901. Demy 8vo. 75. 6d. net. 

Robertson ie Grant). M.A., Fellow of All 
Souls’ College, Oxford, Examiner in the 
Honours School of Modern Histo , Oxford, 
1901-1904. SELECT STATUTE , CASES, 
AND CONSTITUTIONAL | DOCU- 
ee 1660-1832, Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. 


Robertson oe Grant) and Earthotome 
.R.G.S. A HIS- 

ORI AL AND MODERN ATLAS OF 
hee BRITISH EMPIRE. Demy Quarto. 


rebertecn (SirG. S.),K.C.S.I. CHITRAL: 
Tue Story or A Minor Sigce. Third 
Rdition. WUlustrated. Cr. 8vo. 25. 6d. net. 


BS 


ar Te (A. W.), M. A. See Churchman's 


Bebincca Cocilia THE MINISTRY 
OF DEACONESSES, With an Introduc- 
tion by the late is Archblehop. of Canterbury, 

¥ oe. 

Roba (E SS, See Connoisseurs Library. 


G.), B.A. NEW’ TESTAM MENT 
A Course for Beginners. 
a Preface by Water Lock, D.D., “yanden 
of Keble College. Fea, =i tice 
Roe(Fred). OLD OAKF RNITURE. With 
many Illustrations by the Author, includin 
= Penespicce) in colour. Demy 8ve. 108, 


Rog ae (A. G. L.), M.A. See Books on 

usiness. 

Romney. See Little Galleries. 

Roscoe (E. S.). See Little Guides. 

Rose (Edward). THE ROSE READER. 
Illustrated. Cm» 8vo. as. 62. Also tm 4 
Parts, Parts [. and lI. 6d. each; Part 
ITT. 8d.: Part IV’. 10d, 

Rowntree CAN ee THE IMPERIAL 
DRUG TRADE. A Re-STATEMENT OF 
THE Ortum Qugstion. Second and 
Cheaper Edition. Cr. 8ve, 28. net. 

eee (N.1G.). THE PILLOW 

K: A Garner oF Many Moons, 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 45. 6d. net. 


Rubie (A. E.), D.D. See Junior School 


Books. 

Russell (W. Clark) THE LIFE OF 
ADMIRAL LORD COLLINGWOOD. 
With Illustrations by oe BRANGWYN. 
Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. on 

Sainsbury (Harrin on F.R.C.P. 
PRINCIPIA RAPEUTICA. 
Demy 8vo. 75. Od. net. 

St. Anselm. See Library of Devotion. 

St. Augustine. See Library of Devotion. 

St. Bernard. See Library of Devotion. 


Sales (St. Francis de). See Library of 
Devotion. 
St. nyaee (Viscount). See Oxford Bio- 


si Francis of Assisi, THE LITTLE 
OWERS OF THE GLORIOUS 
MESSER ST. FRANCIS AND HIS 
FRIARS. None translated by ae 
Heywoop. With an Introduction b 
G. F. Howex., and 4o Illustrations Bo 
Italian Painters. Demy 8v0. ¥ net. 
see also pandas Library and Library of 
evoti 
‘Saki’ (H. Munro). REGINALD. Second 
Edition. Heap. 8vo. as. 6d. net. 
Salmon (A. 4 ‘ See Little Guides. 
neice eaunt M.A. ANNALS OF 
ESTMINGS ER SCHOOL, Illustrated. 
Demy 8vo. 75. 6d. 
Sathas(C.). See Byzantine Texts. 
Schmitt (John). oe pe hee Texts, 
Scott (A. M. NSTON SPENCER 
CHURCHILL. ‘With Portraits and }}us- 


trations. Cr. 870. 
Scudamore (Cyril). ¥oF Little Guides. 
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M.A. THE MECHANICS 
LIFE. Illustrated. Cr. 80. 


TOMMY ouiine 


thustrated by G. W. Orp. 

Ninth Edition. are 80, 25. 6a 
School Edttion, 1 

TOMMY SMITHS OTHER ANIMALS. 
With 12 Illustrations by AucusTaA Guest. 
Fourth Edition. Feag.8vo. 25. 6d. 
gan Ratton 1s, 6d, 

)} ANECDOTES OF 
SOLD ERs. "Cr. Bve, 3s. 6d. net. 

Shakespeare (William). 

THE FOUR FOLIOS, 1623; 1632; 1664; 
1685. Each £4, 48. met, or a complete set, 
£14, 12s. net, 

Folios 3 and 4 are ready. 

Folio 2 is nearly ready. 

See also Arden Standard Library and 
Little Quarto Shakes 

Sharp (A.). VICTO TAN POETS. Cy». 
8vo, 25, 


Sharp (Cecil). See S. Baring-Gould, 
pres (Mrs. £. A.). See Little Books on 
rt. 


Shedlock (J. S.) THE PIANOFORTE 
SONATA. Cr. 8vo. 55. 

Shelley (Percy B.), ADONAIS; an Elegy 
on the death of {ohn Keats, Author of 
‘Endymion,’etc. Pisa. From the types of 
Didot, 1821. 2s. met, 

seeprane (H. FP.) M.A. See S. Baring- 

ould, 

Sheree! Meta M.A. LIFE IN WEST 
LON a: ON. Zhird Edition. Cr. 8vo. 
as. 6 


Shipley (Mary E.). AN ENGLISH 
CHURCH TISTORY FOR CHILD. 
REN. e D. 597 -1066, With a Preface by 
the Bishop of Gibraltar. With Maps and 
Illustrations. Cr. 80. as. 6. met. 

Sime (J.). See Little Books on Art. 

Simonson (G. A.)} FRANCESCO 

ARDI. Pig 4t Plates. Jmperial 
2, 2S. 


at 
nites (R. = D.). See Little Books on 
rt. 
Shipton (H,. P. K.). 


Sladen (Douglas). 
Winter none 


Sells (VY. P. 
OF Wale 
as. 


SKN MALS. 


See Little Books on 


SICILY: The New 
= over = rae 


SARTH. An 
uction to Phyioeeahy: Illustrated. 
Cr, 8v0. 2s. 62. 


Smallwood (M. G.). See Little Books on 


Art 

Smedley (F. E.). See IPL. 

Smith (Adam) THE WEALTH OF 
NATIONS. Edited with an Introduction 
and numerous Notes by Epwin Cannan, 
M. Two volumes. Demy 8vo. ats. net. 

Smith (Horace and James). See Little 
Library. 


MEssrs. METHUEN’S CATALOGUE 


Smith ( ompee M.A. A NEW 
JUN 1OR ARI H te Crown &ve. 
es. With Answers, 25. 

See (R. Mudie). THOUGHTS FOR 
a ae Edited by. cag. 8vo. 


Smith n (Nowell C.). See W. Wordsworth. 

Smith (John Thomas). A BOOK FOR 
A RAINY DAY: Or, Recollections of the 
Events of the Years 1766-1833. Edited b 


WILFRED pubis tea Illustrated. Wide 
Demy 8vo. 125. 6a. # 
Snell (F. J.) A BOOK OF EXMOOR. 


Illustrated. Cr, 8vo. 6s. 
Snowden (C. E.). A HANDY DIGEST OF 
BRITISH HISTORY. Demy 8v0. 45. 6d. 
Sophocles. See Classical Translations. 
Sornet(L. A.). See Junior School Books. 
South (E. Wilton), M.A. See Junior School 


Books. 
Southey (R.)}) ENGLISH SEAMEN. 
dited by Davip Hannay. 
Vol. 1. (Howard, Clifford, Hawkins, 
peaks Cavendish), Second Edition. Cr. 
Buo. 6s. 
Vol. 11. (Richard Hawkins, Grenville, 
Essex, and Raleigh). Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
See also Standard Library, 


Spence (C. H.), M.A. See School Examina- 
tion Series. 

Spicer (A. D.). THE PAPER TRADE. 
With Maps and Diagrams. Demy 8vo. 
125. 6a. mer. 

Spooner (W. A.), M.A. See Leaders of 
Religion. 


Staley (Edgcumbe). THE GUILDS OF 


FLORENCE Illustrated, Second Eaitron. 
Royal 8vo. 16s. net. 


Stanbridge (J. W.), B.D. See Library of 
Devotion. 


‘Stancliffe.. GOLF DO'S AND DONT'S. 
Second Edition, Heap. 800. 15. 


Stead (W. J.). See D. Gallaher. 
Stedman (A. M. M.), M.A. 
INITIA LATINA: Easy Lessons on Elemen- 


pao Accidence. Tenth Edition. Feap. 
VO. IS. 
FIRST LATIN LESSONS. Tenth Edi- 


tion, Cr. 8v0. 2s. 

FIRST LATIN READER, With Notes 
adapted to the-:Shorter Latin Primer and 
soceulary: Seventh Edttion.  18mo. 


s. 6a, 

EASY SELECTIONS FROM CAESAR. 
The Helvetian War. Third Edition. 
1890. 1S. 

EASY SELECTIONS FROM LIVY. The 
Kings of Rome. 180. Second Edition. 


1s. 6a. 

EASY LATIN PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. Twelfth Ed. Feap. 
80. 1s, 6d. 

EXEMPLA LATINA. First Exercises 
in Latin Accidence. With Vocabulary. 
Fourth Edition, Cr.8vo, 18. 


GENERAL LITERATURE 


EASY LATIN EXERCISES ON THE 
SYNTAX OF THE SHORTER AND 
REVISED LATIN PRIMER. With 
Vocabulary. Eleventh and Cheaper Edition, 
ve-wsitten. Cr. B90. 18. Original 

__ Edition. 28.64. Kev, 35. net. 

THE LATIN COMPOUND SENTENCE: 
Rules and Exercises. Second adttion. 
Cr. Bue. 15. 6d, With Vocabulary. 2s. 

NOTANDA QUAEDAM: Miscellaneous 
Latin Exercises on Common Rules and 
Idioms. Fifth Edition. Feap. 800. 
1s. 6@, With Vocabulary. 25. Key, 2s. 


net, 

LATIN VOCABULARIES FOR REPE- 
TITION: Arranged according to Subjects. 
Fourteenth Edition. Feap. 8vo. 15. 6d. 

A VOCABULARY OF LATIN IDIOMS. 
18m0. Fourth Edttion. 15. 

STEPS TO GREEK. Third Edition, re- 
vised. 89t0, 15. 

A SHORTER GREEK PRIMER. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 15. 6d. 

EASY GREEK PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. Fourth Edition, re- 
vised, Feap. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

GREEK VOCABULARIES FOR RE- 
PETITION. Arranged according to Sub- 
jects. Fourth Edition. Feap, 8vo. 18 6a. 

GREEK TESTAMENT SELECTIONS. 
For the use of Schools. With Introduc- 
tion, Notes, and Vocabulary. Fourth 
Edition. Feap. v0. 25. 6d. 

STEPS TO FRENCH. Zighkth Edition, 


1890, 8d. 

FIRST FRENCHLESSONS. Eighth Edi. 
tion, revised. Cr. 8v0, 15. 

EASY FRENCH PASSAGES FOR UN- 
SEEN TRANSLATION. Sixth E£di- 
tion, revised. Fras. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

EASY FRENCH EXERCISES ON ELE- 
MENTARY SYNTAX. — With Vocabu- 
lary. Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


KEY. 35. set. 

FRENCH VOCABULARIES FOR RE- 
PETITION: Arranged according to Sub- 
jects. Thirteenth Edition. Feap. 8vo. 15. 

See also School Examination Series. 

Steel (R Elliott), M.A. CS. THE 
WORLD OF SCIENCE, With 147 
Illustrations. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. as. 6a. 

See also School Examination Series. 

Stephenson (C.), of the Technical ea 
Bradford, and Suddards (F.) of the 
Yorkshire College, Leeds. ORNAMEN- 
TAL DESIGN FOR WOVEN FABRICS. 
Illustrated. Demy 8v0. Third Edition. 


95. 6d. 
on (J. M.A. THE CHIEF 
: henson hy THE CHRISTIAN 


FAITH. Cr. 8ve. 35. 6d. f 
See Little Library. 


Sterne (Laurence). 
s wr M.A. ANNALS OF hays 
S. . 


te 

COLLEGE. Illustrated. Desay 8v0. 

Steuart (Katherine) BY ALLAN 
WATER. Second Edition. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 

Stevenson (R.L.) THE LETTERS OF 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON TO 
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HIS FAMILY AND FRIENDS. 
Selected and Edited by Sipngey Corvin,” 
Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 25. 

Lrprary Epition. Demy 8v0. 2 vels. eg net. 
A Colonial Edition is also publ : 
VAILIMA LETTERS. With an Etched 
Portrait by Wriittam Stranc. Sirth 
Edition. Cr. 800. Buckram. 68. | 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

THE LIFE OF R. L,. STEVENSON. See 
G. Balfour. : ' 

Stevenson (M. 1.) FROM SARANAC 
TO THE ea gunse: Reing Letters 
written by Mrs. M. I. Stevenson during 
1887-8. Cr. 8v0. 65. net. 

LETTERS FROM SAMOA, 1891-95. Edited 
and arranged by M. C. Baurour. With 
many Illustrations. Second Edition Cr. 
8v0. 6s. net. 

Stoddart (Anna M.). See Oxford Bio- 
graphies. 

Stokes (PF. G.), B.A. HOURS WITH 
RABELAIS. From the translation of Sir 
T. Urqunart and P. A. Morreux. With 
a Portrait in Photogravure. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


net. 

Stone (S. J.) POEMS AND HYMNS. 
With a Memoir by F. G. ELuerron, 
M.A. With Portrait. Cr. 8vo. 6s. . 

Storr (Vernon F.), M.A., Lecturer in 
the Philosophy of Religion in comoreee 
University ; Examining Chaplain to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury ; force Fellow 
of Univers: college Oxford. DEVELOP. 
MENT AND DIVINE PURPOSE Cr. 


Bvo. 55. net . 
Straker (F.).__See Books on Business. 
Sireane (A. W.), D.D. * See Churchman’s 

ible. 
Streatfeild (R. A.) MODERN MUSIC 

AND MUSICIANS. With 24 Illustra. 

tions. Second Edition. Demy B8vo. 78. 6d. 


net, 

Stroud (Hs D.Sc., M.A. PRACTICAL 
PHYSICS. With many Diagrams. Second 
Eadttion. 


35. met. 

Strutt ene THE SPORTS AND 
PASTIMES OF THE PEOPLE OF 
ENGLAND. Illustrated by many Engrav- 
ings. Revised by J. CHartes Cox, LL.D., 

FSA. Quarto, ars. net. 

Stuart (Capt. Donald), THE STRUGGLE 
FOR PERSIA WithaMap. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 

Sturch (F.)., Staff Instructor to the Surre 
County Council MANUAL TRAININ 
DRAWING (WOODWORK). Its Prin- 
ciples and Application, with Solutions to 
Examination Questions: 1892-1905, Ortho- 
graphic, Isometric and Oblique Projection. 

ith so Plates and 140 Figures. oolscap. 


. met. 
Suidards (P.). See C. Stephenson. 
Surtees (R. ay See I.P.L. 
Symes (J. E.), M.A. THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. Second Edition. Cr. &vo. 


. 6d. 
_Sympson (E. M.), M.A., M.D. See Ancient 
Cities. 


A 3 
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Tacitus AGRICOLA. With Introduction 
Notes, Bap, oe: by R. F. Davis, M.A., 


Fead 
GHRMANIA. B the same Editor. cag. 
8vo. 25. pales Classical Translations. 
Ww.) \. “HOWARD LETTERS AND 
: re a Eid spree tos. 6d. net. 
auler(J.). See Library of Devotion. 
Taylor (A. £.). THE ELEMENTS OF 
nA ee 
aylor(F.G. 


Demy 8vo. x05. 6d. net. 
See Commercial Series. 
Tayler aa Rit eee See Oxford Bio op aplics. 
Taylor (John W:). THE C 
HE SAINTS : Imagination and Srudies 
in Early Church History and Tradition. 
With 26 llhusteations Demy 8vo. 78. 6d. wet. 

Taylor T. M.), M.A., Fellow of Gonville 
and Caius College, recdan A CON 
STITUTIONA OLITICAL 
HISTORY OF ROME, Cr. 8vo. 75, 6d. 

Teasdale-Buckell (G. T.).§ THE COM- 
PLETE SHOT. IUlustrated. Second Ed. 

rennyson ay (Alfred, Lord) THE EARLY 

Edited with Notes and 
an Tnuodueton by J. Cuurron Co.uins, 
M.A. Cy». Bue. 6s. 

IN MEMORIAM, MAUD, AND THE 
PRINCESS. Edited by J. Cuurton 
Couuins, M.A. Cr. 8vo. 6s. See also 
enc Library. 

rry (C. S. id ‘See Oxford Biograp! hies. 

Lt A W.M.). See Lit ibrary. 

Theobald (F. V.), M.A. INSECT L FE. 
Illustrated. Second Edition Revised. Cr. 
8vo. 26. 6d, 

Thompson (A. H.). See Little Guides. 

Tieetoe a Heh aN . DAILY STRENGTH 

AILY NEEDS. Fourteenth Edi- 
phen ‘Medium 16mo. 2s. 6d. net. 
edition in superior binding, 6s. 

Tompkins (H. W.), F.R.H.S. See Little 


Guides. 

bed ts ae Susan). MY CHINESE 

(“BOO With 16 Illustrations and 

2 Mabe Third Ed. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. net 

neynpes (Paget), M.A., D.Litt. See 
ford Biographies. 


Trench (Her ert) DEIRDRE WEDDED 
AND OTHER POEMS. C+. 8vo. 55. 
Aa episode of Thirty hours delivered by 
the three voices. It deals with the love of 
Deirdre for Naris and is founded on a Gaelic 
woe ofthe Tragical Tale of the Sons of 
Usnach 
Trevelyan (a. .M. Helos of Trinit 
Cambrid MNGLA D UND 
STUARTS. With Maps and Plans. Third 
Edition. Demy 8vo. 05, 6c. net. 
Troutbeck (G. E.). See Little Guides. 
Tyler (B. A.), B.A., F.C.S. See Junior 
School Books. 
Tyrrell-Gill (Frances). See Little Books 


on Art. 

Vardon (Harry) THE COMPLETE 
GOLFER. Illustrated. Aighth Edition. 
are Bro. ros. 6d. wet. 

olonial Edition i is also published. 

Vaugtga (Henry). See Little Library. 


Also an 


ona 
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Vaughan (Herbert M.), Bh en). THE 
“LAST Or THE RovA STUARTS, 
ENRY STUART CARDI NAL, 
BURKE OF YORK. With 20 Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 1058. 6d. net. 
THE NAPLES RIVERIA. With 25 Illus- 
trations in Colour by Maurice GREIFFEN- 
HAGEN. Cr, 8vo0. 65. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Voegelin (A.), M.A. See Junior Examina- 
tion Series. 
Waddell (Col. L. A.), LL.D.,C.B. LHASA 
AND ITS MYSTERIES. With a Record 


of the Expedition of 1903-1904. With 155 
Illustrations and Maps. third and 
5. 6d. net. 


Cheaper Edition. Demy 8voe. 

Wade iG W.), D.D. OLD TESTAMENT 

HISTORY. With Maps. /i/th Edition. 
Cr. 8vo, 65. 

Wagner (Richard). MUSIC DRAMAS: 
Interpretations, enibodying Wagner’s own 
explanations. a ho L. CLEATHER and 
B. Crump. 2 Four Volumes. Fcap 8vo. 
2s. 6d, each. 

VoL. 1.—THE RING oF THE NIBELUNG. 
Third Edition. 

VoL. 1.—PARSIFAL, LOHENGRIN, and 
Tue Hory GRAIL. 

Vor. 111.—TRISTAN AND IsoL 

Wall (J. ©.) DEVILS. illustrated by the 
Author and from photographs. Demty 8vo. 
45. 6d. net. See also Antiquary’s Books. 

Walters (H. B.). See Little Books on Art 
and Classics of Art. 

Walton (F. W.). See School Histories. 

Walton (Izaac) and Cotton Selina viet 
See I1,P.L., Standard Library, and Litt 
Library. 

Warren-Vernon Hon. William), M.A. 
READINGS ON THE INFERNO OF 
DANTE, based on the Commentary of 
BENVENUTO DA IMOLA and otherauthorities. 
With an Introduction by the Rev. Dr. 
Moorg. In Two Volumes. ae Edi- 
fron, entirely re-written. Cr. 8vo. 158. net. 

Waterhouse (Mrs. Alfred). WITE THE 
SIMPLE-HEARTED: Little Homilies to 
Womenin Country Places. Second Edition. 
Small Pott 8vo. 25. net. 

See also Little Library. 

Watt (Francis), See T. F. Henderson. 

Weatherhead (T. C.), M.A. EXAMINA- 
TION PAPERS I "HORACE. Cr. 8va. 
2s. See also ome Examination Series. 

bir (F. C.). See Textbooks of Techno- 


Weir reniba), M.A. AN INTRO. 
DUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF 
MODERN EUROPE. C>. 8v0. 6s. 

Wells (Sidney H.) See Textbooks of Science, 

Wells(J.),M.A., Fellowand Tutor of Wadham 
College. OXFORD AND OXFORD 
LIF Third Edition. Cr .8v0, 3s. 6a. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF ROME. S£ighth 
Edition, With 3 Maps. Cr. 800. 35. 6d. 

See also Little Guides. 


Wheldon (F. W.). A LITTLE BROTHER 


TO THE BIRDS. With 15 Illustrations, 


GENERAL LITERATURE 


aa of which eerne H. Bucxtann. Large 
8v0. 

Whibley C See W. E. Henley. 

Whibley (L.), M.A., Fellow or Pembroke 
Colle , Cambrid e. GREEK OLIGAR. 
CHI ‘Ss THEIR ORGANISATION 
AND CHARACTER. Cr». 8vo. 6s. 

bal rae (G. H.), M.A. See Churchman’s 


White (Gilbert) THE NATURAL 
HISTORY OF SELBORNE. Edited by 
L. C. MIALL, F.R.S., assisted by W. WarpE 
Fow.er, M.A. Cr. 8v0o. 65. 

See also Standard Library. 

Whitfield (E. ee See Commercial Series. 

Whitehead (A. W.). GASPARD DE 
is O ie I = uy Y.  IJilustrated. Demy 8v0. 


Whiteley” (R. Lloyd), F.1.C., Principal of 
the Muni! 1 Science School, West Brom- 
wich. ELEMENTARY TEXT- 
BOOK Gr PN ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 
Cr. Bvo. 25. 

eee. oie) See Lady Dilke. 

hal alg aoe John Thomas Smith. 

vm ot B.Sc. See Books on Business. 

Wilberforce (Wilfrid). See Little Books 

WI Mel (Geeaes: DE PROFUNDIS. Eleventh 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. ss. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also baa ate 

THE hor a OF PADU Demy 8vo. 
128. 

POEMS. Dem 12s, 6d. net. 

INTENTIONS. 8vo. 25. 6d. net, 

SALOME, AND ole ER PLAYS. Dem; 
8vo. 125. 6d. nef, 

LADY WINDERMERE'S FAN. Demy 
8vo. 125. 6a. ne 

A WOMAN OF NO IMPORTANCE. 
Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

AN ] pe HUSBAND. 
125. 6d. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EAR. 
NEST. Demy 8vo. 125. 6d. net. 

A HOUSE O POMEGRANATES and 
THE HAPPY PRINCE. WDemy 8vo0. 
125. 6a. net, 

LORD ARTHUR SAVILE'S CRIME and 
OTHER PROSE PIECES. Demy 8vo. 
125. 62. net. 

Wilkins hale H.), BA. THE ALIEN 
INVASION. Cr. 8vo. as. 6d. 

Williams (A.) PETROL PETER: or 
Pretty Stories and Funny Pictures. Illus- 
trated in Colour by A. W. Mitts. Demy 

38. 6d. net. 

wiilianson (M. G.). See Ancient Cities. 

Williamson (W.). HE BRITISH 
oy baa 


Williamson (W.), B.A. See Junior Ex. 
amination Series, Junior School Books, and 
Béginner’s Books. 

Willson (Beckles) LORD STRATH.- 
CONA: the Story of his Life. 
Demy 8vo. 75. 6d. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 


oe 


Demy 8ve. 


Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 


Illustrated. | 
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Wilmot-Buxten (E. M.). MAKERS OF 
EUROPE. Cr. 800. RKighth Ed. 4s. 6¢. 
A Text-book of European History for 
Middle Forms. 
THE ANCIENT WORLD. With Maps and 
Illustrations. Cr.8ve. 38. 6d. 

See also Beginner's Books. 
Wilson(Bishop.). See Library of Devotion. 
Wilson ‘*. J.). See Books on Business. 
Wilson (H. A.). See Books on Business. 
wan (J. A.) See Simplified French 


Wilton (Richard), M.A. LYRA PAS.-. 
TORALIS : Songs of Nature, Church, and 
Home. ne Sve. 2s. 6d. 
Winbolt (S. E M.A. EXERCISES IN 
LATIN ACCIDENCE. Cr. 80. 18. 6d. 
LATIN HEXAMETER VERSE: An Aid 
to Eoppontions Cr, 800. 38. 6d, Key, 


Windle! (B. C. A.)s F.R.S.,F.S.A, See Anti- 
uary’s Books, Little Guides, Ancient 
ities, and School Histories. 

Winterbotham (Canon), M.A., B.Sc., 
LL.B, See Churchman’s Library. 

Wood (Sir Evelyn), F.M., V.C., G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G. FROM MIDSHIPMAN 10 
FIELD-MARSHAL. With aq IHlustia- 
tions and Maps. A New and Cheaper 
Edition. Denty 8vo. 75. 6d. met. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Wood (J. A. EE.) See Textbooks of 


Technology. 
Wood (J. Hickory) DAN LENO. Ilus- 
trate Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


A Colonial Edition is also published, 
Wood (W. Birkbeck), M.A., late Scholar of 
Worcester Colleee, sOMore, and Edmonds 


(Major J. E.), 1 D.A.Q.-M.¢ A 
HISTORY OF THE CIV! "WAR IN 
THE UNITED STATES. With an 


Introduction by H. Spenser WILKINSON. 


With 24 Maps and Plans. Second Edition. 
Demy 8vo. 12s, 6d. net. 
Wordsworth (Christopher). See Anti- 
quary’s Books, 


Wordsworth (W. ) POEMS BY. Selected 
by Sroprorp A. Brooks. With 4o Illus- 
trations by Epmunp H. New. With a 
Frontispiece in Photogravure. Demy 8vo. 
75. 6d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Wordsworth (W.) and Coleridge (S. T.). 
See Little Library, 

Wright (Arthur), D.D., Fellow ae 
College, Cambridge. See Chur 
Library. 

Wright (Cc. Gordon). See Dante. 

bile J; GJ. C.). TO-DAY. Demy 16mo. 


wie (So hie) GERMAN VOCABU:- 
ag OR REPETITION. Feag. 8vo. 


wroag (George M.), Professor of Histo 
in the University of Toronto. THE 
EARL OF ELGIN. Illustrated. Demy 
8vo. 75. Bd. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published, 


uecen 's 
man’s 
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Wyatt(Kate M.). See M. R. Gloag. 
WyitotA. B.)} MODERN ABYSSINIA. 
th d Map and a Portrait. Demy 8v0. 
age 


» wel. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Wyndham (Rt. Hon. George). M.P. THE 
OEMS OF WILLIAM SHAKE. 
SPEARE. With an Introduction and 
Notes. Demy 8vo. Buckram, gilt top. 
10s. 6d, 
ween R.) and Prance(G.), THE LAND 
F THE BLACK MOUNTAIN. Being 
a Description of Montenegro. With 40 
Illustrations. Cyr. 8vo0. as. 6d. ner. 
Yeats (W. B.) A BOOK OF IRISH 
VERSE. Selected from Modern Writers. 


MEssrs. METHUEN’S. CATALOGUE: 


Revised and Enlarged Edition. Cr, 800; 


35. 6d. 
icra flr erie THE COMPLETE 
M ORIST. With 138 Ilustrations. 
Seventh Edition, Revised and Rewritten. 
ey. Bvo. x23. 6d. met. ; 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
THE JOY OF THE ROAD: An : 
tion of the Motor Car. Small Demy 8v0. 


5s, net. 

Young (T. M.). THE AMERICAN 
COTTON INDUSTRY: A Study of 
Work and Workers. Cr.8v0. Cloth, as. 6d. ; 
paper boards, 1s. 6d. 

Zimmern (Antonia WHAT DO WE 
KNOW CONCERNING ELECTRI. 
CITY? Feag. 8vo. 15. 6d. net. 


Ancient Cities 
General Editor, B. C. A. WINDLE, D.Sc., F.R.S. 


Cr. 8vo, 


Cuasree. By B.C. A. Windle, D.Sc. F.R.S. 
Illustrated by FE. H. New. 


Surewssury. By T. Auden, M.A., F.S.A. 
Illustrated. 

Cantrrsury. By J.C, Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. 
Hiustrated. 

Epinsurcu. By M. G. Williamson, M.A. 
Illustrated by Herbert Railton. 


45. 6d. net. 


LincoLn, By E. Mansel Sympson, M.A., 
M.D. Illustrated by E, H. New. 
aga B Alfred. Harvey. Illustrated 
y E. H. New. 
Dusuin. ByS. A. O. Fitzpatrick. Mlustrated 
by W. C. Green. 


The Antiquary’s Books 
General Editor, J. CHARLES COX, LL.D., F.S.A. 


Demy 8vo. 


Enocuisnh Monastic Lire, By the Right 
Rev. Abbot Gasquet, 0.5.B. Illustrated. 
Third Edition. 

REMAINS OF THE PREHISTORIC AGE IN 
ENGLAND. By B.C. A. Windle, D.Sc. 

-R.S, With numerous Illustrations and 
Plans. 

O.p Service Booxs or THE ENGLISH 
Cuurcn. By Christopher Wordsworth, 
M.A., and Henry Littlehales, With 
Coloured and other inustrations. 

Crttic Art. By J. Romilly Allen, F.S.A. 
With numerous Iflustrations and Plans. 

ARCHAIOLOGY AND Fase ANTIQUITIES. 
By R. Munro, LL.D. Illustrated. 

Syringes or Bririsu Saints. By J.C. Wall. 
With numerous Illustrations and Plans. 


7s. 6d. net. 


THE Roya Forests oF ENGLAND. By J. 
C. Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. Illustrated. 

THe Manor anp Mawnortau Recorps. 
By Nathaniel J. Hone. Iilustrated. 

EnGuisH Szats. By J. Harvey Bloom. 
Illustrated. % 

THE Domgspay INQUEST. By Adolphus 
Ballard, B.A., LL.B. With 27 [lustrations. 

THE Brasses OF ENGLAND. By Herbert 
W. Macklin, M.A. With many Illustrations. 
Second Edition. 

ParisH Lire 1N MEDIAVAL ENGLAND. By 
the Right Rev. Abbott Gasquet, 0.5.B. 
With many Illustrations. Second Edition. 

Tur Beis ofr Encianp. By Canon J. J. 
Raven, D.D., F.S.A. With Illustrations. 
Second Edition, 


The Arden Shakespeare 


Demy 8vo. 


2s. Ga. wet each volume. 


General Editor, W. J. CRAIG. 


An edition of Shakespeare in single Plays. 


Edited with a full Introduction, Textual 


Notes, and a Commentary at the foot of the page. 


HaMLET, Edited by Edward Dowden. 


RomMgo AND JuLiet. Edited by Edward 


wden, 





Kine Lear. Edited by W. J. Craig. 
utius Cagsar. Edited by M. Macmillan. 
HE TEMPEST. Edited by Moreton Luce. 
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Orngtto. Edited by H. C. Hart. 
ae Anpronicus. Edited by H. B. Bail. 


Cympeting. Edited by Edward Dowden. 


Tue Merry Wives or Winpsor. Edited by 
H. C. Hart. 

A Mipsummgr Nicut's Dream. Edited by 
H. Cuningham. 
nG Henry Y. Edited by H. A. Evans. 

Au’s Wet Tuat Enps Weti. Edited by 
W. O. Brigstocke. 


THe Taminc oF THE Surew. Edited by 
R. Warwick Boad. 


Timon oF ATHENS. wee Ey. oa Deighton. 
it 


at 


‘Tue Mercuanr or Venice. Edited by 


C. Knox Pooler. 
Troi.us anp Cressipa. Edited by XK. 
ghton. 
ANTONY AND CreopaTra. Edited byR. H. 
ase, 
Love’s Lasour’s Lost. Edited by H. C. 


art. 
Tus Two GENTLEMAN OF VERONA. 
Warwick Bond. 
Pericizs. Edited by K. Deighton. 
THe Comzpy or Errors. Edited by H. 
Cuningham. 


R, 


MEASURE FOR MEASURE. by H.C. | Kinc Ricuarp tu. Edited by A. H, 
Hart. Thompson. 
TweirTH Nicut. Edited by Moreton Luce. | Kinc Joun. Edited by Ivor B. John. 
The Beginner’s Books 


Edited by W. WILLIAMSON, B.A. 


Hasy Frencn Ruvymues. By Henri Blouet. 
Second Edition. Wiustrated. Fras. 8vo0. 15. 


Easy STORIES FROM ENGLISH History. By 
E. M. Wilmot-Buxton, Author of ‘Makers 
of Europe.’ Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 18. 


Easy EXercises IN Arirumetic. Arranged 
by W. S. Beard. Second Edition. Freap. 


Bye, gee Answers, 1s. With Answers. 
1S. 

Easy sDICEATION AND SpRiuinc. By W. 
Williamson, B.A. Sixth Ed. Feagp. 8vo. 1s. 

An Easy Pogtry Boox. Selected and 
arranged by W, Williamson, B.A., Author 
of ‘Dictation Passages.’ Second Edition. 
Cr. 8y0. Pty 


Books on Business 
Cr. 8vo. 25. 6a. net. 
Ports AND Docxs. By Douglas Owen. Tue Avtomosire Inpustry. By G, de H. 


Raitways. By EK, R. McDermott. 

Tue Stock ExcHancE. By Chas. Duguid. 
Second Edition. : 

Tua Business or INSURANCE. By A. J. 
Wilson. 

Tue Exvecrrica, Inpustry: LIGHTING, 
aes AND Power. By A. G. Whyte, 

Sc. 

Tue SHrpauitpinc Inpustry: Its History, 
Science, Practice, and Finance, By David 
Pollock, M.1.N.A. 

Tue Mongy Marxer. By F. Straker. 

Tue Business Sipe or AGRICULTURE, By 
A. G. L. Rogers, M.A. 

Law 1N Business. By H. A. Wilson. 

Tue Brewinc Inpustry. By Julian L. 
Baker, F, LC. F.C.S. 


Stone, 

MINING AND MINING INVESTMENTS. By 
‘A. Moil.’ 

THe Business or ADVERTISING. By Clarence 
G. Moran, Barrister-at-Law, Mlustrated, 

Trape Unions. By G. Drage. 

Civi, Encinegrinc. By T, Claxton Fidler, 
M. Inst. C.E. Illustrated. 

Tue Iron TrApDg or Great Britain. By 
J. Stephen Jeans. Illustrated. 

Monopo.igs, TRUSTS, AND KARTELLS. Ry 
F. W. Hirst. 

Tue Corron Inpustry anp Traps. By 
Prof. S. J. Chapman, Dean of the Faculty 
of Commerce in the University of Man- 
chester. Illustrated. 


Byzantine Texts 
Edited by J. B. BURY, M.A., Litt.D. 
A series of texts of Byzantine Historians, edited by English and foreign scholars. 


ZACHARIAH OF MITYLENE. Translated by F. { Tur Hisrory or Pszvvuvs. 


amilton, D.D., and . Brooks. 


Demy 8vo. 128. 6d. wet. 


Evacrius. Edited by Léon Parmentier and | Tue Curonicie or MOREA, 


M. Bidez. Demy 8ve. tos. 6d. net. 


Edited by C. 
Sathas, Demey 8vo. t 


Ke net. 
Ecrnesis Curonica. Kdited by Professor 


Lambros. Demy 8vo. 78. 6d, net. 
Edited by John 
Schmitt. Demy 8ve. 158. net. 
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The Churchman’s Bible 
General Editor, J. H. BURN, B.D., F.R.S.E. 
fap. 8vo. 15, 6d. net each. 


A series of Expositions on the Books of the Bible, which will be of service to the 
general reader in the practical and devotional study of the Sacred Text. 

Each Book is provided with a full and clear Introductory Section, in which is 
stated what is known or conjectured respecting the date and occasion of the com- 
position of the Book, and any other particulars that may help to elucidate its meaning 
asawhole. The Exposition is divided into sections of a convenient length, corre- 
2 aga as far as possible with the divisions of the Church Lectionary. The 

ranslation of the Authorised Version is printed in full, such corrections as are 
deemed necessary being placed in footnotes. 


Tre Epistie or St. Paut tHe Apost Le To | Isaian. Edited by W. E. Barnes, D.D. Zwo 
THE GALATIANS. Edited by A. W. Robin- Volumes. With Map. as. net each. 
son, M.A. Second Edition. Tue Epistie of St. PAUL THE APOSTLE TO 


Eccresiasres. Edited by A. W. Streane Sr cia Edited by G. H. Whitaker, 
D.D. 


THE GosPeL ACCORDING TO St. Mark. 
THe Epistt# or St. PAUL THE APOSTLE TO Edited by J. C. Du Buisson, M.A. as. 6d. 


THE Puitippirans. Edited by C. R. D. net. 


Biggs, D.D. Second Edition. St. Pauv’s Eristtes TO THE COLOSSIANS 

Tus Epistle or St. James. Edited by AND PHILEmon. Edited by H. J.C. Knight, 
H. W. Fulford M.A. M.A. 2s. ez. 
The Churchman’s Library 


General Editor, J. H. BURN, B.D., F.R.S.E. 
Crown 800. 35. 6d. cach, 


TH BEGINNINGS OF ENGLISH CHRISTIANITY. | Some New TESTAMENT ProBLems. By 
By W. E. Collins, M.A. With Map. Arthur Wright, D.D. 6s. 


Tug Kincpom or Heaven Here AND Here- | THe CHurcHMan’s INTRODUCTION TO THE 
AFTER. By Canon Winterbotham, M.A.,| Op Testament. By A. M. Mackay, B.A. 
B.Sc., LL.B. Second Edition. 

THE WORKMANSHIP OF THE PrRAvER Book: | THe CuurcH oF Curist. By E. T. Green, 
Ite Literary and Liturgical Aspects. By J. M.A. 6s. 

Dowden, D.D. Second Edition. ComMPARATIVE THEOLOGY. By J. A. Mac- 

Evo.uTion. By F. B. Jevons, M.A., Litt.D. Culloch. 6s. 


Classical Translations 
Edited by H. F. FOX, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford. 
Crown 8v0. 


A series of Translations from the Greek and Latin Classics, distinguished by literary 
excellence as well as by scholarly accuracy. 


AEscuvLus—Agamemnon Choephoroe, Eu- | Horacze—The Odes and Epodes. Translated 
menides, Translated by Lewis Campbell,| by A. D. Godley, M.A. 2s. 
LL.D. 5s. Lucian—Six Dialogues (Nigrinus, Icaro-Me- 
Ciczro—De Oratore I. Translated by E. N. nippus, The Cock, The Ship, The Parasite, 
P. Moor, M.A. 35. 62. The Lover of Falsehood) Translated by S. 
Ciczro—Select Orations (Pro Milone, Pro|  T. Irwin, M.A. 35. 62. 
Mureno, alg a in Catilinam). Trans- | SopHoc.es—Electra and Ajax. Translated by 
lated by H. E. D. Blakiston, M.A. 5s. E. D. A. Morshead, M.A. 2s. 6¢. 
Ciczro—De Natura Deorum., Translated by | Tacirus—Agricola and Germania. Trans- 
F. Brooks, M.A. 3s. 62. lated by R. B. Townshend. es. 6d. 
Ciczro—De Officiis. Translated by G. B. | THs Satirges or Juvenat, Translated by 
Gardiner, M.A. 2s. 64. S. G. Owen. 2s. 6d. 
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Classics of Art 
Edited by Dr. J. H. W. LAING 


Tne Art or tHE GREEKS. By H. B. Walters. 


Vevazquez. By A. de Beruete. With 94 


With 112 Plates and 18 Illustrations in the Plates. Wide Royal8vo. 105. 6d. wth 
Text. Wide Royal 8vo. 125. 6d. net, 
Commercial Series 
Edited by H. pe B. GIBBINS, Litt.D., M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 


ComMERCIAL EDUCATION IN THEORY AND 

Practices. By E. BE. Whitfield, M.A, ss. 

An introduction to Methuen's Commercia! 
Series treating the question of Commercial! 
Education fully from both the point of view 
of the teacher and ofthe parent. 

British ComMMERCE AND COLONIES FROM 
ELIzABETH TO VicTorRia. By H. de B. 
Gibbins, Litt.D., M.A. Zhird Edition. 25. 

CoMMERCIAL EXAMINATION Papers. By H. 
de B. Gibbins, Litt.D., M.A. 15. 6d. 

Tue Economics oF CommMErRcE, By H. de 
B. Gist Litt.D., M.A. Second Edstion. 
18, 6d. 

A GERMAN ComMERCIAL REapgErR. By S. E. 
Bally. With Vocabulary. as. 

A CoMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH 
EmpirE. By L. W. Lyde, M.A. Sixth 
Edition. 258. 

A CommerciaL GEOGRAPHY OF FOREIGN 
Nations. By F.C. Boon, B.A. 2s, 


A Primer or Business. By S. Jackson, 
M.A. Third Edition. 1x5. 6d. 

ComMErciaAL ARITHMETIC. By F.G. Taylor, 
M.A. Fourth Edition. 15. 6d. 

FRENCH COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. By 
S. E. Bally. With Vocabulary. Third 
Edition. 25. 

GERMAN COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. By 
S. E. Bally. With Vocabulary. Second 
Edition. as. 6d. 

A FrencH CommMerctaL Reaper. By S. E. 
Bally. With Vocabulary. Second Edition. 2s. 

Precis WRITING AND Orrick CorRESPOND- 


ENCE. By E. E. Whitfield, M.A. Second 
Edition. 2s. 

A GuiIpE To Proressions AND Business. 
By H. Jones, rs. 6d. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF BOOK-KEEPING BY DOUBLE 
Entry. By J. E. B. M‘Allen, M.A. as. 
CommEkcIAL Law. By W. Douglas Edwards. 

Second Edition. as. 


The Connoisseur’s Library 


Wide Royal 8vo. 


255. met. 


A sumptuous series of 20 books on art, written by experts for collectors, superbl 


illustrated in photogravure, collotype, and colour. 


duly treated. The first volumes are— 


Mezzotints. By Cyril Davenport. With 40 
Plates in Photogravure. 
Porcacain. By Edward Dillon. With 19 


Plates in Colour, 20 in Collotype, and 5 in 


Photogravure. 
By Dudley Heath. With g 


MINIATURES. } 
Plates in Colour, 15 in Collotype, and 15 in 
With 80 Plates in 


Photogravure. 

Ivorigs. By A. Maskell. 
Collotype and Photogravure. 

ENGLISH FURNITURE. By F. S. Robinson. 
With 160 Plates in Collotype and one in 
Photogravure. Second Edition. 


The technical side of the art is 


EUROPEAN ENAMELS. By Henry H. Cunyng- 
hame, C.B. With sf Plates in Collotype 
and Half-tone and 4 Plates in Colour. 


Go-psmITHs' AND SILVERSMITHS’ Work. By 
Nelson Dawson. With many Plates in 
Collotype and a Frontispiece in Photo- 
gravure. Second Edition. 

EnGiish CoLtovrep Booxs. By Martin 
Hardie. With 28 Illustrations m Colour 
and Collotype. 

Gass, By Edward Dillon. With 37 Illus 
trations in Collotype and 12 in Colour. 


The Library of Devotion 


With Introductions and (where necessary) Notes. 
Small Pott 8vo, cloth, 2s. ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 


Tre ConrEssions or St. AUGUSTINE. Edited | THE 


by C. Bigg, D.D. Sixth Edition. 
THe CuHRIsTiAN YEAR. 
Lock, 


D.D. Fourth Kdition. 


Edited by Walter | A Book or Devotions. 


IMITATION oF Curist. Edited by G 
Bigg, D.D. Fourth Edition. 
Edited by J. W. 
Stanbridge. B.D. Second Adttion. 
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Tue Liszary of DevoTion—continued. 
Lyrza Innocentium. Edited by Walter 
Lock, D.D. Second Edition. 


A Sxrtous Catt to a Devout anp Hoty 
‘Lure. Edited by C. Bigg, D.D. Fourth 


Edition. 

Tue TemPye. Paved by E. C. S. Gibson, 
D.D. Second Edition. 

A Guipgs to Ermrnrry. Edited by J. W. 
Stanbridge, B.D. ‘ 

Tue Psarms or Davin, Edited by B, W. 
Randolph, D.D. 

Lyra Aposroiica. By Cardinal Newman 
and others. Edited by Canon Scott Holland 
and Canon H. C. Beeching, M.A. 

Tue Inner Way. By J. Tauler. Edited by 
A. W. Hutton, M.A. 

Tus THoucuts or Pascar. Edited by C. 
S. Jerram, M.A. 

On THE Love or Gop. BY St. Francis de 

A MAnvuaL or CoNSOLATION FROM THE 
Saints AND Faruers. Edited by J. H. 
Burn, B.D. 

er: Sone or Soncs. Edited by B. Blaxland, 


Tue Devotions or St. ANskLM. Edited by 
C. C. J. Webb, M.A. 

Grace Asounninc. By John Bunyan. Edited 
by S. C. Freer, M.A. . 
Bisxor Witson's Sacra Privata. Edited 

by A. E. Burn, B.D. 
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Lyra Sacra: A Book of Sacred Verse, 
Edited by H. C. Beeching, M.A., Canon of 
Westminster. Second Edtiton, revised. 

A Day Boox FROM THE Saints AND FATHERS. 
Edited H. Burn, ‘ 

Hzaven.y Wispom. A Selection from the 
English Mystics. Edited by E. C. Gregory. 

Lieut, Lirs, and Love. A Selection from the 
German Mystics. Edited byW.R. Inge, M.A. 

An Inrropuction To THE Devout Lirs. 
By St. Francis de Sales. Translated and 
Edited by T. Barns, M.A. 

MANCHESTER AL MONDO: @ Contemplation 
of Death and Immortality. By Henry 
Montagu, Earl of Manchester. With an 
Introduction by Elizabeth Waterhouse, 
Rditor of ‘A Little Book of Life and Death, 

Tue Litrce Firowers oF THE GLORIOUS 
Messer St. FRANCIS AND OF __ HIS 
Friars. Done into English by W. ee 
wood. With an Introduction by A. G. 
Ferrers Howell. 

Tue Sprrirva. Guipg, which Disentangles 
the Soul and brings it by the Inward Way 
to the lruition of Perfect Contemplation, 
and the Rich Treasure of Internal Peace. 
Written by Dr. Michael de Molinos, Priest. 
Translated from the Italian copy) printed at 
Venice, 1685. Edited with an Introduction 
by Kathleen Lyttelton. With a Preface by 

non Scott Holland. 


The Iustrated Pocket Library of Plain and Coloured Books - 


Frap 8vo. 


35. 6d. net cach volume. 


A series, in small form, of some of the famous illustrated books of fiction and 


general literature. 


These are faithfully reprinted from the first or best editions 


without introduction or notes. The Illustrations are chiefly in colour. 
COLOURED BOOKS 


Oxp Corourgep Booxs. By George Paston, 
With 16 Coloured Plates. Fcag. 8v0. 25. net. 
THe Lirs AND DEATH OF JOHN Mytron, Esq. 
re Nimrod. With 18 Coloured Plates by 
enry Alken and T. J. Rawlins. Four 
dition. 

Tue Lire oF A Sportsman. By Nimrod. 
With 35 Coloured Plates by Henry Alken. 

Hanpuey Cross. By R. S. Surtees. With 
17 Coloured Plates and roo Woodcuts in the 

ext by John Leech. Second Edition. 

Mr. Sponce’s Sportinc Tour. By R. S. 
Surtees. With : | Coloured Plates and 90 
Woodcuts in the Text by John Leech. 

JorRrocks’ JAUNTS AND JOLLITIES. By R. S. 
Surtees. With 15 Coloured Plates by H. 
Alken. Second Edition, 

his volume is reprinted from the ex- 
tremely rare and costly edition of 1843, which 
contains Alken'’s very fine illustrations 
instead of the usual ones by Phiz. 

Asx Mamma. By R. S. Surtees. With 13 
Coloured Plates and 7o Woodcuts in the 
Text by John Leech. 


THE ANALYSIS OF THE HUNTING Figip. By 
R. S. Surtees. With 7 Coloured Plates b 
Henry Alken, and 4 iflustrations on Wood. 

Tue Tour or Dr. SN TAX IN SEARCH OF 
THE PicTturgsque. By William Combe. 
With 30 Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 

Tue Tour or Doctor Syntax in SEARCH 
oF ConsoLation. By William Combe. 
With 24 Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 

Tue Tuirp Tour or Docror Syntrax in 
SEARCH OF A Wirk. By William Combe. 
With 24 Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 

Tus History or JoHnNyY Quasz Genus: the 
Little Foundling of the late Dr. Syntax. 
By the Author of ‘ The Three Tours.’ With 
24 Coloured Plates by Rowlandson. 

Tue Encuisx Dance oF Deratu, from the 

of T. Rowlandson, with Metrical 
Illustrations by the Author of ‘Doctor 
Syntax.’ Two Volumes. 
This book contains 76 Coloured Plates. 

Tus Dancg or Lirs: A Poem. By the Author 
of ‘Doctor Syntax.’ Illustrated with 96 
Coloured Engravings by T. Rowlandson, 
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ILLustTRATED Pocket Lrsrary oF PLAIN AND CoLournrp Booxs—costinued. 


LirgE 1n Lonpon: or, the Day and Night 
Scenes of Jerry Hawthorn, Esq., and his 
Elegant Friend, Corinthian Tom. By 
Pierce Egan. With 36 Coloured Plates by 
1. R G. Cruikshank, 
Designs on Wood. 

L Lire in Lonpon: or, the Rambles 
and Adventures of Bob Tallyho, Esq., and 
his Cousin, The Hon. ‘Tom Dashall, By an 
Amateur (Pierce Egan). With 3: Coloured 
Plates by Alken and Rowlandson, etc. 
Tuo Volumes, 

THE Lire or an Actor. By Pierce Egan. 


With numerous 


With 27 Coloured Plates by Theodore Lane, 

and several Designs on Wood. 

Tue Vicar oF WAKEFIELD. By Oliver Gold- 
smith. With 24 Coloured Plates by T. Row- 
landson, 

THe Mivitary ADVENTURES OF Peaiatd 
NewcomgE. By an Officer. With 15 Coloured 
Plates by T. Rowlandson. 

Tue Nationa Sports of GREAT BRITAIN. 
With Descriptions and 5:1 Coloured Plates 
by Henry Alken. 

This book is completely different from the 
large folio edition of ‘ National Sports’ by 
the same artist, and none of the plates are 

similar, 


PLAIN 


Tue Grave: A Fuem. By Robert Blair. 
Illustrated by 12 Etchings executed by Louis 
Schiavonetti from the original Inventions of 
William Blake, With an a pe Title Page 


and a Portrait of Blake by T. Phillips, R. 
The illustrations are reproduced in photo- 
gravure. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE Book oF Jos. In- 

vented and engraved by William Blake. 
These famous Illustrations—21 in number 

—are reproduced in photogravure. 

fEsop’s FABLES. ith 380 Woodcuts by 
Thomas Bewick. 

Winpsor Cast te. By W. Harrison Ainsworth. 
With 22 Plates and 87 Woodcuts in the Text 
by George Cruikshank, 


THe ADVENTURES OF A Post Captain. By 
A Naval Officer. With 24 Coloured Plates 
by Mr, Williams. 

Gamonia ! or, the Art of Preserving Game ; 
and an Improved Method of making Planta- 
tions and Covers, explained and illustrated 
by Lawrence Rawstorne, Esq. With rs 
Coloured Plates by T. Rawlins, 


AN ACADEMY FOR Grown Horsemen: Con- 
taining the completest Instructions for 
Walking, Trotting, Cantering, Galloping, 
Stumbling, and Tumbling. Illustrated with 
7 Coloured Plates, and adorned with a 

ortrait of the Author. By Geoffrey 
Gambado, Esq. 


Reau Lire in IRELAND, or, the Day and 
Night Scenes of Brian Boru, Esq., and his 
Elegant Friend, Sir Shawn O'Do herty. 
By a Real Paddy. With 19 Coloured Plates 
by Heath, Marks, etc. 


THE ADVENTURES OF JOHNNY NEWCOME IN 
THE Navy. By Alfred Burton. With 16 
Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 


Tue Otp EnGuisn Squire: A Poem. By 
ohn Careless, Esq. With 20 Coloured 
lates after the style of T. Rowlandson. 


BOOKS 


Tue Tower or Lonpon. By W. Harrison 
Ainsworth. With 40 Plates and 58 Woodcuts 

| _ in the Text by George Cruikshank. : 

FRANK Farr_eGcu. By F. E. Smedley. With 
30 Plates by George Cruikshank. 

Hanpy Anpy. By Samuel Lover. With 24 
Illustrations by the Author. 

Tue Compieat ANGLER. By Izaak Walton 
and Charles Cotton, With14 Plates and 77 
Woodcuts in the Text. 

This volume is reproduced from the beauti- 
ful edition of John Major of 1824. 

Tue Pickwick Pavers. By Charles Dickens. 
With the 43 Illustrations by Seymour and 
Phiz, the two Buss Plates, and the 32 Con- 
temporary Onwhyn Plates. 


Junior Examination Series 


Edited by A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. Fea. 8v0. 


IS, 


Junror Frencu ExaMINATION Papers. By| Junion GREEK EXAMINATION Papgrs. By T. 


F. Jacob, M.A. Second Edttion. 


C. Weatherhead, M.A. 


Junior Latin Examination Papers. ByC.} Junior GanezRAL INFORMATION EXAMINA- 


G. Botting, B.A. Fourth Edition. 
Junior ENGLISH EXAMINATION PAPERS. 
W. Williamson, B.A. 
Junior ARITHMETIC EXAMINATION PAPERS. 
By W.S. Beard. Fourth Xdition. 


TION Papers. By W. S. Beard. 


BY| A Key To THE ABOVE. 3s. 6d. net. 


Junior GeocrapHy EXAMINATION PAPERS, 
By W. G. Baker, M.A. 


Junior ALGEBRA EXAMINATION Papers. By| JuNIOR GERMAN EXAMINATION Papers. By 


S. W. Finn, M.A. 


A. Voegelin, M.A. 
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| Junior School-Books 
Edited by O. D. INSKIP, LL.D., and W. WILLIAMSON, B.A. 


A Criaas-Boox or DicraTion Passaces. By 
W, Williamson, B.A. Thirteenth Edition. 
Cr. 8v0, 18. 6d, 

Tue Gosrpe, ACCORDING TO ST. MATTHEW. 
Edited by E, Wilton South, M.A. With 
Three Maps. Cr.8v0. 1. 

Tue Gospret AccorpiIncToSt. Mark, Edited 
by A. E. Rubie, D.D. With Three Maps. 

vr. 8v0, 15. 64. oe 

A Junior Enciisu GramMMAR. By W. William. 

son, B.A. With numerous p es for parsing 

and analysis, anda chapter on Hssay Writing. 
Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 28. 

A Junior Cuemistry. By E. A. Tyler, B.A., 
F.C.S, With 78 Illustrations, Feurth Edt- 
tion. Cr. 8v0. 28. 6d, 

Tur Acts or THE AposTLes. Edited by 
A. E. Rubie, D.D. Cr. Bve. as. 

A Junior French GRAMMAR. 
Sornet and M. J. Acatos, Second 
Cr. 8v0, as. 


aition. 


; 0 
By L. A. | Tue First Boox or Kincs. 


ELEMENTARY EXPERIMENTAL SCIENCE, Pry- 
sics by W. T. Clough, A.R.C.S. Cuemistry 
by A. E. Dunstan, B.Sc. With 2 Plates and 
Pa dina Fifth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 
2s. 6d, 


A Junior Ggometry. By Noel S. Lydon. 
ith 276 Diagrams. Sixth Edition. Cr. 
Bua. 2s. 

ELEMENTARY EXPERIMENTAL CHEMISTRY. 
By A. E. Dunstan, B.Sc. With 4 Platesand 
xog Diagrams. Second Edition revised. 
Cr, 8v0o, 25. 

A Junior Frencnx Prosz. By R. R. N. 
Baron, M.A. Third Edition. Cr.8vo. 2s. 

Tue Gospet Accorpinc To St. Luxe. With 
an Introduction and Notes by William 
Williamson, B.A. With Three Maps. Cr. 


V0. 28. 
Edited by 
A. E. Rustz, D.D. With Maps. Cr. 8v0. 
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Leaders of Religion 


Edited by H. C. BEECHING, M.A., Canon of Westminster. 
Cr. 8v0. 


Carona Newman. By R. H. Hutton. 
oHN Westey. By J. H. Overton, M.A. | 
Or Wi.perrorce. By G. W. Daniell, 

A 


CarpInaL Mannina. By A. W. Hutton, M.A. 

CuHarves Simgon. By 

qonN Kgs_e. By Walter Lock, D.D. 
HOMAS CHALMERS. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

Lancecot ANprewes. By R. L. Ottley, 
D.D. Second Edttion. 

AuGcusting or CanTersury. By E. L. 
Cutts, D.D. 


.C, G. Moule, D.D. | Gzorce Fox, THE 


With Portraits. 
as, net, 


Wititiam Laup. By W. H. Hutton, M.A. 
Third Edition. 
OHN Knox. ByF. MacCunn. Second Edition. 
OHN Howes. By R. F. Horton, D.D. 
1isHop Ken. By F. A. Clarke, M.A. 
UAKER. By T. Hodgkin, 
D.C.L. Third Edition, 
OHN Donne. By Augustus Jessopp, D.D. 
HOMAS CRANMER. By A. J. Mason, D.D. 
Kisnop Latimer. By R. M. Carlyle and A. 


J. Carlyle, M.A. 
BisHop BuTLer. By W. A. Spooner, M.A. 


Little Books on Art 


With many Illustrations. 


A series of monographs in miniature, containin 
subject under treatment and rejecting minute details. 


with the greatest care. 


Demy 16mo. 25. 6a. net. 


the complete outline of the 
These books are produced 


Each volume consists of abont 200 pages, and contains from 


30 to go illustrations, including a frontispiece in photogravure, 


Greek Art. H. B. Walters. Zhird Edition. 
Booxriarss. E. Almack. 

Raevwotos. J. Sime. Second Edition. 
Romney. George Paston. 

GreuzE AND BoucHer. Eliza F. Pollard. 
Vanpyck. M. G. Smallwood. 

Turner. Frances Tyrrell-Gill. 

Durer. Jessie Allen. 

Horrner. H. P. K. Skipton. 

Horsein. Mrs, G, Fortescue. 


Watts, R. E. D. Sketchley. 

LeicHtTon. Alice Corkran. 

Vevasqurz. Wilfrid Wilberforce and A. R. 
Gilbert. 

Corot. Alice Pollard and Ethel Birnstingl 

RarpHagrL, A. R. Dryhurst. 

Mitier. Netta Peacock. 

IntuminaTep MSS. J. W. Bradley. 

Cnrrist 1n Art. Mrs. Henry Jenner. 

JEWELLERY. Cyril Davenport. 
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Litre Booxs on Art—continnued. 


Burne-Jones, Fortunée de Lisle. Wier 
Edition. 
REMBRANDT. Mrs. E. A. Sharp. 


Craupge. Edward Dillon. : 
Tug ArTS oF JAPAN. Edward Dillon. 
ENAMELS. rs, Nelson Dawson. 





The Little Galleries 


Demy 16mo. 25. 6d. net. 


A series of little books containing examples of the best work of the great painters. 
Each volume contains 20 plates in photogravure, together with a short outline of the 
life and work of the master to whom the book is devoted. 


A Lrrtr_er GALLERY oF REYNOLDs. A Littie GaLiery or Mi.tais. 
A LittLe GaALLery or Romney. A LitTre GALLERY oF ENGLISH Ports. 
A LittT_e GALLERY oF Hoprpner. 


The Little Guides 
With many Illustrations by E. H. New and other artists, and from photographs, 


Small Pott 8vo, cloth, 25. 6d, net.; leather, 3s. 6a. net. 


Messrs, METHUEN are publishing a small series of books under the general title 
of THE LITTLE GuIpDEs. The main features of these books are (1) a handy and 
charming form, (2) artistic Illustrations by E. H. New and others, (3) good plans 
and maps, (4) an adequate but compact presentation of everything that is interest- 
ing in the natural features, history, archzeology, and architecture of the town or 
district treated. 


CAMBRIDGE AND ITs CoLieces. By A. .HeErtrorpsuire. By H. W. Tompkins, 
Hamilton Thompson. Second Edition. F.R.H.LS. 
OxrorD anp 1TS COLLEGES. By J. Wells, | THz Istz or Wicut. By G. Clinch. 
M.A. Seventh Edition. Kent. ByG. Clinch. 
Sr. Paut’s CATHEDRAL. By George Clinch. | Kerry. By C, P. Crane. 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY. By G. E. Troutbeck. | Mipp-esex. . By John B. Firth. 
Se NorTHAMPTONSHIRE. By Wakeling Dry. 
Tur Encuisy Laxss. By F.G. Brabant, M.A. | NorrFo_tk. By W. A. Dutt. 
THE MALverN Country. By B. C. A. | Oxrorpsurre. By F.G. Brabant, M.A. 
Windle, D.Sc., F.R.S. SuFroLk. By W. A. Dutt. 
SHAKESPEARE’S Country. By B. C. A. | Surrey. By F. A. H. Lambert. 
Windle, D.Sc., F.R.S. Third Edition. Sussex. By F. G. Brabant, M.A. Second 


Edition. 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. By E. S. Roscoe. Tue East RipinG oF YORKSHIRE. By J. E. 
CHESHIRE. By W. M. Gallichan. Morris. 
CoRNWALL. By A, L. Salmon. Tue NorTH RipInG OF YORKSHIRE. By J. E. 
Des e Re: By J. Charles Cox, LL.D., Morris. 
Devon. By S. Baring-Gould. Brittany. By S. Baring-Gould. 
Dorsst. By Frank R. Heath. Normanby. By C, Scudamore. 
Hampsnire. By J. Charles Cox, LL.D., | Rome By C. G. Ellaby. 

F.S.A. Sicity. By F. Hamilton Jackson. 
The Little Library 


With Introductions, Notes, and Photogravure Frontispieces. 


Small Pott 8vo. Eack Volume, cloth, 1s. 6d. net; leather, 25. 6d. net. 


Anon. ENGLISH LYRICS, A LITTLE | NORTHANGER ABBEY. Edited by E. V. 


BOOK OF. Lucas. 
Austen (Jane). PRIDE AND PREJU- | Bacon(Francis). THE ESSAYS OF LORD 
DICE. Edited by E. V. Lucas. Twe Vols. BACON. Edited by Eowarp Waicnrt. 


{Continued. 
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Tue Littce Liprary—costinued. 


Barham on H THE INGOLDSBY 
LEGENDS ited by J. B. Artzay. 
Two Volumes. 

Barnett (Mrs. P. A.) A LITTLE BOOK 
OF ENGLISH PROSE. Second Edition. 

Beckford (William) THE HISTORY 
OF THE CALIPH VATHEK. Edited 
by E. Denison Ross. 

Blake (William). SELECTIONS FROM 
WILLIAM BLAKE. Edited by M. 
PERUGINI. 

Borrow A eorge), LAVENGRO. Edited 
by F. Hinpes Grooms. JZwo Volumes. 
THE ROMANY RYE. Edited by Joun 

SAMPSON. 

Browning ener: SELECTIONS 
FR HE EARLY POEMS OF 
ROBERT BROWNING. Edited by W. 
Hac CrirFin, M.A. 


bag Coorg’: SELECTIONS FROM 

ANTI-JACOBIN: with Grorce 

Comics additional Poems. Edited by 
LLoyp SANDERS. 


Rowley (Abrabam). THE ESSAYS OF 
+ AM COWLEY. Edited by H. C. 
INCHIN. 


seat (George), SELECTIONS FROM 
GEORGE 


BS) et Edited by A. C. 
DEANE. 


hy Ae JOHN HALIFAX, 
EMAN. Edited by ANNE 
ens Two Volumes. 
Crashaw (Richard), THE ENGLISH 
POEMS OF RICHARD CRASHAW. 
Edited by Epwarp Hutton. 


parte eee THE EEE ENO OF 
TE. _ Translated by H. F. Cary. 
Edited by Pacet Toynneg, M.A., D. Litt. 

THE PURGATORIO OF DANTE. Trans- 
lated by H. F. Cary. Edited by Pacst 
Tovnpeg, M.A., D.Litt. 

THE PARADISO OF DANTE.  Trans- 
lated by H. F. Cary. Edited by Pacer 
Toynsze, M.A., D. Litt. 

oy Some, SELECTIONS FROM 

S ‘OF GEORGE DARLEY. 
Edited by R. A. STREATFEILD. 

Deane (A. wae A LITTLE BOOK OF 
LIGHT VERSE. 

Dickens (cua CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
Two Volumes. 

Ferrier (Susan). MARRIAGE. Edited 
by A. GoopricH- FREER and Lorp 
IDDESLEIGH. TJwo Volumes. 

THE INHERITANCE. Two Volumes. 

Gaskell(Mrs.). CRANFORD. Edited by 
E. V. Lucas. Second Edition. 

Hawthorne (Nathaniel). THESCARLET 
area Edited by Percy Dearmer. 

Hender F.) A LITTLE BOOK 
OF SCO" ISH ERSE. 
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Keats (John). POEMS. With an Intro- 
duction by L. Binvon, and Notes by J. 
MASEFIELD, 

Kinglake (A. W.), EOTHEN. With an 
Introduction and Notes. Second Eattion. 

Lamb (Charles) ELIA, AND THE 
LAST ESSAYS OF ELIA. Edited by 
E. V. Lucas. 

ee LONDON LYRICS Edited 

Goptey, M.A. A reprint of the 
First Edition. 

Longfellow (H. W.) SELECTIONS 
FROM LONGFELLOW. Edited by 
L. M. FAITHFULL. 


Marvell (Andrew), THE POEMS OF 
ANDREW MARVELL. Edited by E. 
WRIGHT. 

wee John). THE MINOR POEMS 

HN MILTON. Edited by H. C. 
ee en M.A., Canon of Westminster. 


Mor Oe M.). MANSIE WAUCH. Edited 

ENDERSON, 

Nichola (J. B. B.) A LITTLE BOOK OF 
ENGLISH SONNETS. 

Rochefoucauld (La). THE MAXIMS OF 
LA ROCHEFOUCAULD. _ Translated 
by Dean STanHorE. Edited by G. H. 
POWELL. 

Smith (Horace and James). REJECTED 
ADDRESSES. Edited by A. D, Gop.ey, 

Sterne (Laurence), A SENTIMENTAL 
JOURNEY. Edited by H. W. Paut. 

Tennyson (Alfred, Lord). THE EARLY 

POEMS OF ALFRED, LORD TENNY-.- 

SON. Edited by J. CHURTON CoLLins, 


M.A. 

IN MEMORIAM. Edited by H. C. 
BEECHING, M.A. 

THE PRINCESS. 
WoRrRDSWORTH. 

MAUD. Edited by Et1zABETH WoRDSWORTH. 

Thackeray(W.M.). VANITY FAIR. 
Edited by S. Gwynn. Zhree Volumes, 

PENDENNIS. Edited by S. Gwynn, 
Three Volumes. 

ESMOND. Edited by S. Gwynn. 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS. Edited by S. Gwynn, 

‘= han (Henry) THE POEMS OF 

SNRY VAUGHAN. Edited by Epwarp 
atlas 

Walton (Izaak) THE COMPLEAT 
ANGLER. Edited by J. Bucuan. 

Waterhouse (Mrs. Alfred). A LITTLE 
BOOK OF LIFE AND DEATH. Edited 
by. Tenth Edition. 

Wordsworth (W.). SELECTIONS FROM 
WORDSWORTH. Edited by Nowg.zi 
C. Smiru. 

Wordsworth (W.) and Colerid ge (S. T.). 
aioe BALLADS. Edit F Chore 

AMPSON, 


Edited by Exvizaseru 
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The Little Quarto Shakespeare 
Edited by W. J. CRAIG. With Introductions and Notes 


Pott 16mo. In 40 Volumes. Leather, price 1s. net each volume. 
Mahogany Kevolving Book Case. 105. net. 


Miniature Library 


Reprints in miniature of a few interesting books which have qualities of 
humanity, devotion, or literary genius. 


EuPHRANOR: A Dialogue on Youth. By| Tue Lire or Epwarp, Lorp HERBERT OF 
Edward FitzGerald. From the edition pub- CuHERBURY. Written by himself. From the 
lished by W. Pickering in 1851. Desry edition printed at Strawberry Hill in the 
32700. eather, 25. net. year1764. Demy 32mo. Leather, 2s. net. 

PoLonius: or Wise Saws and Modern In-| Tue Visions of Dom Francisco Quevepo 
stances. By Edward FitzGerald. From Vittgcas, Knight of the Order of St. 
the edition published by W. Pickering in James. Made English by R. L. From the 
1852. Desy32mo. Leather, 2s. net. edition printed for H. Herringman, 1668. 

THE RupAtvAT oF Omar KuayyAm. By Leather. 25. net. 

Edward FitzGerald. From the rst edition| Pozms. By Dora Greenwell. From the edi- 
of 1859, Mourth Edition. Leather, 15. net. tion of 1848, Leather, 2s. net. 


Oxford Biographies 
Fcap. 8vo. Each volume, cloth, 2s. 6a. net; leather, 35. 6a. net. 


DANTE ALIGHIERI. By Paget Toynbee, M.A.,{| RospertT Burns. By T. F. Henderson. 
D.Litt. With x12 Illustrations. Second With 12 I]lustrations. 


Edition. CuaTHam. By A. S. M‘Dowall. With 12 
SavonaroLa. By E. L. S. Horsburgh, M.A. Illustrations. 
With ra Illustrations. Second Edition. St. Francis or Assisi. By Anna M. Stod- 


Joun Howarp. By E. C. S. Gibson, D.D., dart. With 16 Illustrations. 
Bishop of Gloucester. With 12 Illustrations. | CANNING. By W. Alison Phillips. With 12 
Tennyson. By A. C, Benson, M.A. With {llustrations. 


9 Illustrations. _. | BEAconsFIELD. By Walter Sichel. With 12 
Wa Ter Racuicn. By I. A. Taylor. With Illustrations. 

12 I}lustrations. GortHe. By H. G. Atkins. With 12 Illus- 
Erasmus. By E. F. H. Capey. With x2 trations. 

Illustrations. FENELON. By Viscount St Cyres. With 
Tue YounG PRETENDER. By C. S. Terry. 12 Illustrations. 


With 12 Illustrations. 


School Examination Series 
Edited by A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. Cr, 8vo0. 2s. 6d. 
Frencnu ExAMINATION Pavers. By A. M. Key (Third Edition) issued as above 
M. Stedman, M.A. Fourteenth Edition. 6s. net. 


A Key, issued to Tutors and Private} picony anp GoGRAPHY EXAMINATION 


Students only to be had on application . 
to the Publishers. Fifth L£ditton. a irae By C. H. Spence, M.A. Third 


Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
Latin EXAMINATION Papers. By A. M. M. | Puysics EXAMINATION Papers. By R. E. 
Stedman, M.A. Thirteenth Edition. Steel, M.A., F.C.S. 
Kev (Sixth Edition) issued as above. | Guygra KNowLepce EXAMINATION 


6s. net. 
GREEK EXAMINATION Papers. By A. M. M. ld ay it ae M. M. Stedman, M.A. 


ey Crean (sop radios, Se ibowe: ot (Fourth Edition) issued as above. 

6s. net. 132 MES 

German Examination Papers. By R. J. | EXAMINATION PAPERS IN ENGLISH History. 
Morich Seventh Adttion. By J. Tait Plowden-Wardlaw, B.A. 
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School Histories 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 


A Scuoot History or WarwicksHire. By 
B. C. A. Windle, D.Sc., F.R.S. 

A ScHoo. History or Somerset. By 
Walter Raymond. Second Edition. 
A Scuoot History or LANCASHIRE. 

W. E. Rhodes. 


Is. 6d. 


A Scuoo. History or Surrey. By H. E. 
Malden, M.A. 
A Scuoo. History or MippLEsEX. By V. 


by G. Plarr and F. W. Walton. 


Textbooks of Science 
Edited by G. F. GOODCHILD, M.A., B.Sc., and G. R. MILLS, M.A. 


PracricaL Mecuanics. By Sidney H. Wells. | THe Comprere ScHoot CHEMISTRY. By F. 
Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 38. 6a. M. Oldham, B.A. With 126 Illustrations. 
PracricaAL Cuemisrry. Part By W. Cr. 8vo, 


French, M.A. Cr. 8vo. Fourth Eadttion. An O 
RGANIC CHEMISTRY FOR SCHOOLS AND 
1s. 6d, | Part 11. ta French, M.A., and TECHNICAL INSTITUTES. By A. EK. Dunstan, 


T. H. Boardman A. Cr. Bvo. ts. 6d. 
TECHNICAL ARITHMETIC AND GEOMETRY. ae (Lond.), F.CS. — Illustrated. 


By C. T. Millis, M.I.M.E. Cr. 8v0. 


35. 6d. ELEMENTARY SCIENCE FOR Pupit TEACHERS. 
EXAMPLES IN Puysics. By C. E. Jackson, Puysics Secrion. By W. T. Clough, 
; Cr, 8v0o. 25. 6a. A.R.C.S. (Lond.), F.GS. CHEMISTRY 
PLant Lire, Studies in Garden and School. Section. By A. E. Dunstan, B.Sc. (Lond.), 


F.C.S. With a Plates and 10 Diagrams, 


By Horace F. Jones, F.C.S. With 320 
Cr. 8ve. 25. 


Diagrams. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


Methuen’s Simplified French Texts 
Edited by T. R. N. CROFTS, M.A, 
One Shilling each. 


L' Histoire p'ungE Tucirg. Adapted by T. R. 
N.Crofts, M.A. Second Edition. 
ABDALLAH. Adapted by J. A. Wilson. 


La CuHanson pg Rovanpv. Adapted by H. 
Rieu, M.A. Second Edition. 

Mémoires pk Capicuon. Adapted by J. F. 
Rhoades. 


Methuen’s Standard Library 
dn Sixpenny Volumes. 


Tue STANDARD LrBRary is a new series of volumes containing the great classics of the 
world, and particularly the finest works of English literature. All the great masters will be 
represented, either in complete works or in selections, It is the ambition of the publishers to 
place the best books of the Anglo-Saxon race within the reach of every reader, so that the 
series may represent something of the diversity and splendour of our ‘English tongue. The 
characteristics of THe STANDARD LisRary are four :—1. SOUNDNESS OF TEXT. 2. CHEAPNESS. 
3. CLeaRness oF Typg. 4. Simpticity. The books are well printed on good paper at a 
price which on the whole is without parallel in the history of publishing. Each volume con- 
tains from 100 to 250 pages, and is issued in paper covers, Crown, 8vo, at Sixpence net, or in 
cloth gilt at One Shilling net. In a few cases long books are issued as Double Volumes 
or as Treble Volumes. 


Tne Menprrations oF Marcus Aure.ius. | THe Pitcrim's Procress. By John Bunyan. 


The translation is by R. Graves. 
SENSE AND SENSIBILITY. By Jane Austen. 
Essays AND Counsets and Tue New 
ATLANTIS. By Francis Bacon, Lord 
Verulam. 
Rericio Mavic: and Urn Buriat. By 
Sir Thomas Browne. The text has been 
collated by A. R. Waller. 


REFLECTIONS ON THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, 
By Edmund Burke. 

Tue Porms anp Sones or Rosert Burns. 
Double Volume. 

Tue ANALOGY or Rericion, NATURAL AND 
Rsveatep. By Joseph Butler, D.D. 

THe Poems or THomMAS CHATTERTON, 
volumes. 

Vol, 1.—Miscellaneous Poems. 


[Comtinued. 
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Vol. u.—The Rowley Poems. 


Tus New Lire anp Sonnets. By Dante. 
Translated into English by D, G. Rossetti. 


Tom Jonss. By Henry Fielding. Treble Vol. 
Cranrorp. By Mrs. Gaskell. 


Tue History or tHe DECLINE AND FALL oF 
THE RomMaN Empire. By Edward Gibbon. 
In 7 double volumes, 

The Text and Notes have been revised by 

I. B. Bury, Litt.D., but the Appendices of 

the more expensive edition are not given. 

THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. By Oliver 

Goldsmith. 

THE PoEMS AND P.aysorF OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 

Tue Works oF Bren Jonson. 

Vou. 1.—The Case is Altered. Every Man 
in His Humour. Every Man out of His 
Humour. 

Vol. 11.—Cynthia’s Revels; The Poetaster. 
The text has been collated by H. C. Hart. 

Tue Posms or Joun Keats. Double volume. 

The Text has bcen collated by E. de 
Selincourt. 
ON THE IMITATION OF CHRIST, 
Kempis. 
The translation is by C. Bigg, DD., 
Canon of Christ Church. 
A Serious Catt To A Devout anp Hoty 
Lirg. By William Law. | 

ParapisE Lost. By John Milton. 

EIKONOKLASTES AND THE TENURE OF KINGS 
AND MaGistTRaTES. By John Milton. 

Utopia AND Poems. By Sir Thomas More. 

Tue Repusiic or Prato. Translated by 


By Thomas 
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Sydenham and Taylor. Double Volume. 
The tcatslation, bas 


been revised by 
H. D. Rouse. 


W. 

THs Littie F.rowrers or .St. FRANCIs. 
Translated by W. Heywood.. 

Tre Works or WitttamM SHAKESPEARE. In 
10 volumes. 

Vou. 1.—The Tempest ; The Two Gentlemen 

of Verona ; The Merry Wives of Windsor ; 
Measure for Measure; The Comedy of 


Errors. 

VoL.11.—Much Ado About Nothing ; Love's 
Labour’s Lost; A Midsummer Night's 
Dream ; The Merchant of Venice; As You 
Like It. 

Vou, 111.—The Taming of the Shrew ; All’s 
Wellthat Ends Well; Twelfth Night ; The 
Winter's Tale. 

Vol. 1v.—The Life and Death of King John; 
The Tragedy of King Richard the Second ; 
The First Bart of King Henry iv.; The 
Second Part of King Henry iv. 

Vol. v.—The Life of King Henry v. ; The 
First Part of King Henry vi. ; The Second 
Part of King Henry vi. 

Vol. vi.—The Third Part of King Henry 
vi.; The Tragedy of King Richard 11.; 
The Famous History of the Life of King 
Henry vist. 

Tue Poems oF Percy Byssue SHELLEY. In 4 
volumes, 

Vol, 1.—Alastor ; The Demon of the World; 
The Revolt of Islam, etc. 

The Text has been revised by C. D. Locock. 
THE LirE oF Nguson. By Robert Southey. 
THE NATURAL HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES OF 

SELBORNE. By Gilbert White. 


Textbooks of Technology 
Edited by G. F. GOODCHILD, M.A., B.Sc., and G, R. MILLS, M.A. 
Fully Illustrated, 


How To Makg A Drsss. 
Fourth Edition. Cyr. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

CARPENTRY AND JOINEKY. By F. C. Webber. 
Fifth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 38. 6d. 

MILLINERY, THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 
By Clare Hill. /ourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 
25. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE Stupy or Tex- 
TILE Desicn. By Aldred F. Barker. Demy 


8vo. 75. 6d. 

Buitpers’ Quantitigs. By H. C. Grubb. 
Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Rfpoussé Metat Worx. By A. C. Horth. 
Cr. Bue. 25. 6d. 


By J. A. E. Wood. } Evecrric Licht anp Power: 


An Intro- 

duction to the an of Electrical Engineer- 
ing. By E. E. Brooks, B.Sc. (fond.) 
Second Master and Instructor of Physics 
and Electrical Engineering, Leicester 
Technical School, and W. H. N. James, 
A.R.C.S., A.I.E.E., Assistant Instructor 
of Electrical Engineering, Manchester 
Municipal Technical School. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

ENGINEERING WORKSHOP Practice. By 
C. C, Allen, Lecturer on Engineering, 
Municipal Technical Institute, Coventry. 
With many Diagrams. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 


Handbooks of Theology 


Edited by R. L. OTTLEY, D.D., Professor of Pastoral Theology at Oxford, 
and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 


The series is intended, in part, to furnish the clergy and teachers or students of 


Theology with trustworthy Text 


oks, adequately representing the present position 
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of the questions dealt with; in part, to make accessible to the reading public an 
accurate and concise statement of facts and principles in all questions bearing on 


Theology and Religion. 


Tam XXXIX, ArticLtes or THE CHURCH OF 
ENcLanp. Edited by E. C. S. Gibson, 
D.D. Fifth Edition. Demy 8vo. 12:5. 6d. 

An INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF 
Reuicion. By F. B. Jevons. M.A., 
Litt.D. Third Edition. Demy 8vo. 105. 6d. 

Tue Doctrine OF THE INCARNATION. By R. 
L. Ottley, D.D. Third Edttion revised. 
Demy Bug. 125. 6d. 


An INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF THE 
Crezeps. By A. E. Burn, D.D. Demy 
Bue. tos. 62. 

Tue PuitosopHy oF RELIGION IN ENGLAND 
AND America. By Alfred Caldecott, D.D. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 

A History oF EARLY CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 
By J. F. Bethune-Baker, M.A. Demy 8vo. 
Ios. 6 A 


The Westminster Commentaries 


General Editor, WALTER LOCK, D.D., Warden of Keble College, 
Dean Ireland's Professor of Exegesis in the University of Oxford. 


The object of each commentary is Peay exegetical, to interpret the author's 


meaning to the present generation. 


he editors will not deal, except very subor- 


dinately, with questions of textual criticism or philology; but, taking the English 
text in the Revised Version as their basis, they will try to combine a hearty accept- 
ance of critical principles with loyalty to the Catholic Faith. 


Tne Boox or GENESIS. 


Hdd with Intro-| THe First Epistle of PAuL THE APOSTLE 


duction and Notes by S. R. Driver, D.D. TO THE CORINTHIANS, Edited by H. L. 
Sixth Edition Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. Goudge, M.A. Demy 8vo. 6s. 
Tue Book or Jos. Edited by E. C. S. Gibson, | THE Rest Eor St, James. Edited with In- 


D.D, Second Edition. 

THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 
B, Rackham, M.A. Demy 8vo. 
Edition. 105. 6d. 


emy Bvo. 6s. 
Edited by R. 


troduction and Notes by R. J. Knowling, 
D.D. Demy 8vo. 6s. 


Third | THE Boox or Ezexiet, Edited H. A. Red- 


path, M.A., D.Litt. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Part I].—Ficrion 


Adderley Hon. and Rev. ae Author 
of ‘Stephen Remarx.. BEHOLD THE 
eae COME. Second Edition. Cr, 8ve. 


aibenest be; ies SUSANNAH AND 
HER. Fourth Edition. Cr. 


THE BLUNDER OF AN POeEN 
Second Edttion. Cr. 8vo. 

CAPRICIOUS CAROLINE. O Nacad Eadi- 
tion. Cr. 8vo. 

ane AND LOUISA. Second Edition. 

Yr 6s. 

PETER, "A PARASITE. Cr. 800. 

THE BROWN EYES OF MARY. hird 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

I KNOW A MAIDEN. T'ird Eadttion. 


Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Bagot (Richard). A ROMAN MYSTERY, 
hird Edition. Cr. 8vo. 68 
ieee ee Fourth Edition. Cr. 
be) . 
TEMPTATION. Fifth Edition. Cr. 800. 


CASTING OF NETS. Twelfth Edition. Cr. 
Bee. 6s. 


parsed DIANA. Second Edition. Cr. 
vo. 6S. 
LOVE’S PROXY. 4 Mew Edition. Cr. 8vo. 


6s. 
Baring-Gould (S.).} ARMINELL. Fifth 
dition. Cr. 8vo. 65. 
URITH. Fifth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
IN THE ROAR OF Paes SEA. Seventh 


Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

mere ria ZITA, Fourth Edition. 
7. 8vo. 6s, 

MARGERY. OF CUETeey Third 
Edttton. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE QUEEN OF LOVE. Fifth Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

ACQUETTA. Third Edition. Cr.8vo. 6s. 


ITTY ALONE. Fi/th Edttion. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
NOEME Illustrated. Fourth Edition. Cr. 


THE BROOM. SQUIRE. _ Illustrated. 
h Edttion. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
ARTMOOR IDYLLS. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 
THe Be ee es: Third 
Edition. Cr. 8v0. 
GUAVAS THE TINNER, 
Second Edition. Cr. 8ve. 6s. 


Illustrated. 


FICTION 


DOMITIA. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo 
BLADYS OF THE STEWPONEY. 
trated. Second Hdition. Cr. 8vo, 
PABO THE PRIEST. C>». 8va. 6s. 
Ne Illustrated. Second Edition. 

v. 8v0 
ROYAL GEORGIE. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
CHRIS OF ALL SORTS. Cy». 8vo. 6s. 
IN DEWISLAND. Second Ed. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
LITTLE TU'PENNY. A New Saition. 6d. 
See also Shilling Novels. 
Barnett (Edith A.) A WILDERNESS 
WINNER, Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
Barr (James). LAUGHING THROUGH 
A WILDERNESS. C». 8vo. 6s. 
Barr (Robert) IN THE MIDST OF 
ALARMS. Third Edition. Cr. 8uo. 6s. 
THE STRONG ARM. Second Edition, 


Cr. Bvo. 68. ; 
THE MUTABLE MANY. Third Edition. 
Cr. Bua. 6s. 
THE COUNTESS a 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 
ue Tevet ELECTRA. Second Edition. 
r. 8v0o. 65. 
THE TEMPESTUOUS PETTICOAT. 
Illustrated. \ 7Aird Edition, Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
See also Shilling Novels and S. Crane, 
Be me (Harold) THE ADVENTURES 
SIR JOHN SPARROW. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
Be oc (Hilaire). EMMANUELBURDEN, 
MERCHANT. With 36 Illustrations by 
G. K. CHESTERTON. Second Ed. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
Benson (E. F.) DODO. Fifteenth Edition. 
870. 
ae also Shilling Novels. 


Illus- 


Fourth 


Benson oe ez SUBJECT TO 
VANIT r. BVO. 35. 

Briere (Ralph). ree MILL. Cyr. 
VO Se 

Burke (Barbara). BARBARA GOES TO 


OXFORD. Third Edition. 

Burton (J. pieuneeley THE FATE 

OF VALSEC. C>y. 80. 6s. 
See also Shilling Novels. 

Capes (Bernard), Author of ‘The Lake of 
Wine.’ THE EXTRAORDINARY CON- 
FESSIONSOF DIANA-PLEASE, Third 
Edition. Cr. 8v0. 65. 

A JAY OF ITALY. Fourth Ed. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 

LOAVES ee FISHES. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 

A ROGUE’ $ TRAGEDY. Second Edttion. 


Cr. 8vo. 65. 

THE GREAT SKENE MYSTERY. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Charlton handel MAVE. Second Edi- 
tion. Cr. 8vo. 

Carey (W (Wymond). LOVE ive JUDGE. 
Second Edition. . Bvo. 65. 

Chesne (Weatherby) THE TRAGEDY 
OF THE GREAT EMERALD Cr.8vo, 6s. 


THE MYSTERY OF A BUNGALOW. 

Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

See also Shilling Novels. 

Conrad (Joseph). THE SECRET 
AGENT. Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
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Corelli (Marie). A ROMANCE OF TWO 
WORLDS. 7wenty-Lighth Ed. Cr.8vo. 65. 
VENDETTA. J wenty-Fiftk Edition. Cr. 


8vo. 65. 

THELMA. 7. hirly-Seventh Ed. Cr. 800. 6s, 
ARDATH: THE STORY OF A DEAD 
SELF. Eighteenth Edition. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 
THE SOUL OF LILITH. Fifteenth Eai- 
tion. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
WORMWOOD. Fifteenth Ed. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 
BARABBAS: A DREAM OF THE 
WORLD'S erie adel Forty-second 

Edition, Cr. 8vo 
THESORROWS OF SATAN, Fifty-thira 
Edition. Cr. Bvo 
THE MASTER CHRISTIAN. Eleventh 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
TEMPORAL POWER: A STUDY IN 
150th Thousand, Cr. 


SUPREMACY, 
8vo. 6s. 

GOD'S GOOD MAN: A SIMPLE LOVE 
STORY. Twel/th Edition. 144th Thou- 
sand. Cn 8ve, 

THE MIGHTY ATOM. Trventy-sixth Edi- 
tion. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

BOY: aSketch. JVenth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

CAMEOS Twelfth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Cotes (Mrs. Everard). See Sara Jeannette 
Duncan. 

Cotterell (Constance), THE VIRGIN 
AND THE SCALES. Illustrated. Secona 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Crane (Stephen) and Barr (Robert). 
d THE O'RUDDY. TZhird Edition. Crown 
vo. 6S. 

Crockett (S. “ am Author of ‘The Raiders,’ 
etc. LOCHINVAR. Illustrated. 7Afra 
Edition. i pee 6s. 

THE STANDARD BEARER. Cr, 820 6s. 

Croker (B. M.}) THE OLD CANTON- 
MENT. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 

OHANNA. Second Edition. Cr. 8ve. 6s. 
HE bate VALLEY. Third Edition. 


Cr. Buvo. : 
WONDER. Third 


65. 

A NINE DAYS’ 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE BARTONS. 

Cr. Bue. 65. 


PEGGY OF 
Edition. 

ANGEL. Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

A idee Pigoal Third Edition. Cr. 
8vo. 

Crosbie ery). DISCIPLES. Second Ha, 


Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
Dawson (A. J) DANIEL WHYTE. 
THE OTHER PAWN 


Strth 


Cr. 8v0. 35. Od. 
ines (Mary). 
Cr, 8uo. 65. 
poyie (A. Conan), Author of ‘Sherlock 
olmes,’ ‘The White Company,’ etc. 
ROUND THE RED LAMP. Tenth 
Edition. Cr. 8vea, 6s. 

Duncan om Aaa (Mrs. Everard 
Cotes). O DELIGHTFUL 
AMERICANS. Illustrated. Third Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. See also Shilling Novels, 

sarc mara H.) THE GREEN GRAVES 

OF ALGOWRIE, Fifth Edition. 


Cr. faa 65. 
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helm (E. Phillips) MASTER OF 
hee . Fourth Edition. Cr.8vo. 6s. 
0. (John), pales of ‘Barbe of 
Grand B Bayou.’ A ad ec 


a OF WEBS. 
Second Edition, Cr. 8 

THE GATE OF he OESERT, Fifth 
Edition, Cr. 8vo. 

PROFIT AND LOSS. With a Frontispiece 
in photogravure by Haxo.tp Coppina. 
Fourth Setition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

darts LONG ROAD. With a Frontispiece 

Haro._p Coprinc. Fourth £dition. 
a. Bevo. 6s. 

Pain (Barry). eee KAYS. Third 
Edition. Cr. 8ve. 

parker ate he ilbert). PIERRE AND HIS 

PLE. Sixth Edition. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 

MRS. “PALCHION. Fifth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 


6s. 

THE Es ihonigt na of Ps SAVAGE. 
Third Edition. Cr. 8 

THE TRAIL OF THE. SWORD. Ilus- 
trated. Ninth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 

WHEN VALMOND CAMETO PONTIAC: 
The Story of a Post Napoleon. Sixth 
Edition, Cr. 8vo. 

AN ADVENTURER OF THE NORTH. 
The Last Adventures of ey Pierre.’ 
Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. | Lilus- 
trated. Fifteenth Edition. Cr. 8uo. 65. 
THE BATTLE OF THE STRONG: a 
Romance of Two Kingdoms. Illustrated. 

Sixth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE POMP OF THE TEV TEES: 
Third Edition. Cr, 8vo. 35. 

THE 3 GOTSTEPS 


Pemberton (Max). 
FA RONE. Illustrated. Zhird 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 65. 


I CROWN THEE KING. With Illustra- 
tions by Frank Dadd and A. Forrestier. 
Cr, Bvo. 6s. 

Phillpotts (Eden). NS PROPHETS. 
Third Edition. Cr. 8 

CHILDREN OF ae MIST. Fifth Edi- 
tion. Cr. Bua. 

THE HUMAN BOY. With a Frontispiece. 
Fourth Editton, Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

SONS OF THE MORNING. Second 
Edition. Cr. 80. 65. 

THE RIVER. Third Edition, Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE AMERICAN ee Fourth 
Edition. Cr. 8wo. 

oe apron WOMAN, Fourth Edition. 

r, 8wo. 

KNOCK AT A VENTURE. Withba Frontis- 
ee Third Edition. Cr. 8v0. - 

THE PORTREEVE. Fourth Ed. Cr.8vo. 6s. 

THE POACHER’'S WIFE. Second Edition. 
Cr, 8v0. 6s. 

See also Shilling Novels. 

Pickthall (Marmaduke) SAID THE 
FISHERMAN, Strth Ed. Cr. 8v0. 6s. 

BRENDLE. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE HOUSE oe ISLAM. Tahsrd Edi- 
a etlems Cr. 8ve. 

* Author of ' Dead Man's Rock.’ THE 
HITE WOLF. Second Bd. Cr. 800. 6s, 


MESSRS. METHUEN’S CATALOGUE 


THE MAYOR OF TROY. Fourth Edition. 


Cr. 8v0. 6s. 

MERRY GARDEN rhs OTHER 
STORIES. C>». 8vo. 

MAJOR VIGOUREUX. " Third Edition. 

yr. 8v0. 65. 

Rawson (Maud Stepney), Author of ‘A 
Lady of the Regency.’ ‘The Labourer's 
Comedy,’ etc. THE ENCHANT? 
GARDEN. Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Rhys (Grace). THE WOOING oF 
eH LILA. econd Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Ridge (W. Pett), LOST PROPERTY. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

ERB. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 

A pan OF aHY STATE. Second V idition. 
¥, 8v0. 

A BREAK ROE LAWS. A New Edttion. 
Cr. 8vo. Hate 

MRS, GAL R'S. BD eNeS: Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8va. 

SECRETARY TO BAYNE, va P. Cr. 8vo. 


6d, 
THE a a Fourth Edition. 
Cr. 8Bvo. 
oe OF’ ‘GARLAND. Third Edition. 
Cr. 8v0. 
Roberts ic a. D.). THE HEART OF 
THE ANCIENT WOOD. Cr. 8vo. 35. 6a. 
mussel Ea Clark) MY DANISH 
chiar Illustrated. Fi/th 
a iae wd 8vo, 6s. 
HIS ISLAND PRINCESS. . 
Seconda Edition. Cr. 6vo. 6s. 
ABANDONED. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 65. 
See also Books for Boys and Girls. 
se} cite eee) BARBARA'S 
Cr. df 


THE "PROGRESS OF ‘RACHAEL. Cr. 


8v0 

THE MYSTERY OF aoe MOAT. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 

THE COMING OF THE RANDOLPHS. 
Cr. 8v0. 6s. 

See also Shilling Novels. 
Shannon. (W.F. THE MESS DECK. 
Cr. 8v0. 35. 6d, 
See also Shilling Novels. 
ser ar A ate acca ENDERBY. Third Ed. 
r. 8vo. 65. 

Sidgwick (Mrs. Alfred), Author of ‘Cyn- 
thia’s Way. THE KINSMAN. With 8 
Illustrations by C. E. Brock. Third Ed. 
Cr. 8vo. 65. 

Sonnichsen (Albert), DEEP-SEA VAGA- 
BONDS. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Sunbury (George), THE HA’PENNY 
MILLIONAIRE. Cr. 8v0. 35. 6d. 

Urquhart (M.), A TRAGEDY IN COM. 
MON PL LACE, Second Ed. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Waineman (raul. aes SONG OF THE 
FOREST. Cr. 8vo. 

THE BAY OF LILACS. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8ve. 6s. 

See also Shilling Novels. 

Waltz(E.C.)} THE ANCIENT LAND. 

MARK: A marae Romance. Cy. bve 


Illustrated. 


FICTION 1 


Watson (H. B. Marriott), ALARUMS 
AND EXCURSIONS. Cr. Bre. 6s. 

CAPTAIN FORTUNE. Third Eaition. 
Cr. 8v0. 6s. 

TWISTED EGLANTINE. With 8 Illus- 
trations by Frank Craic. Third Edition. 
Cr. 8v0. 6s. 

THE HIGH TOBY. With a Frontispiece. 
Third Edition. Cyr. 8vo. 6s. 

A MIDSUMMER  DAY’S 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 

See also Shilling Novels. 


Wells Se G.) THE SEA LADY. Cr. 
8uvo. 6s. 


Weyman (Stanley), Author of ‘A Gentleman 
of France. UNDER THE RED ROBE. 
With Illustrations by R. C. WoopviLte. 
Tuenty-First Edition. Cr. 8vo. 65. 


White (Stewart E.), Author of ‘ The Blazed 
Trail CONJUROR'S HOUSE. A 
Romance 4 the Free Trail. Second Edttion. 
Cr, 8vo. 6s. 


White (Perc cy). THE SYSTEM. 7hird 


DREAM. 


Edttion. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
Williams (Margery) THE BAR. C>». 
8ve. 6s, 
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Williamson (Mrs. ae ey” Anise of ‘The 
Barnstormers.’ DVENTURE 


OF PRINCESS vor Second Edi- 
tion. Cr. Bue. 6s. 

THE WOMAN WHO DARED. Cr. 8ve. 6s. 

a eae COULD TELL. Second Edition, 

7, Bu, 

THE CASTLE OF THE SHADOWS. 
Third Edition. Cr. 800. 6s. 

PAPA. Cyr. 8vo. 6s. 

Williamson (C. N. and A. M.) THE 
LIGHTNING CSNDUCTOR: Being the 
Romance of a Motor Car. _ Illustrated. 
Seventeenth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE PRINCESS PASSES. Illustrated. 
Ninth Ed:tion. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

MY FRIEND THE CHAUFFEUR. With 
16 Illustrations. Ninth Edit. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE CAR OF DESTINY AND ITS 
ERRAND IN SPAIN. Fourth Edition. 
Illustrated. 

LADY BETTY ACROSS THE WATER. 
Ninth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

THE BOTOR CHAPERON Fourth Fd. 


Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
W. larde (Be Author of ‘Uriah the 
ittite.’ PATHWAY OF THE 
PIONEER. Autres). Fourth 


PINGS 
Edition. Cr. Buo. 6s. 


Methuen's Shilling Novels 


Cr. 8vo. 

Author of ‘Miss Molly.’ THE GREAT 
RECONCILER. 

Balfour (Andrew), VENGEANCE IS 
MINE. 

TO ARMS. 

Baring-Gould(S.). MRS. CURGENVEN 
OF CURGENVEN. 

DOMITIA. 


THE FROBISHERS. 

CHRIS OF ALL SORTS. 

DARTMOOR IDYLLS. 

Barlow (Jane), Author of ‘Irish Idylls.’ 

FROM THE EAST UNTO HE 
WEST. 

A CREEL OF IRISH STORIES. 

THE FOUNDING OF FORTUNES. 

THE LAND OF THE SHAMROGK. 

Barr (Robert), THE VICTORS. 

Beri (George). THIRTEEN EVEN- 
NGS. 


I 

Benson AE. F.), Author of ‘Dodo.’ THE 
CAPSI 

gat 8 (G, St  Siewait): A STRETCH OFF 


srcoke (Canad. THE POET'S CHILD. 

Bullock (Shan P.). THE BARRYS. 

THE CHARMER. 

THE SQUIREEN. 

THE RED LEAGUERS. 

Barton Ace Bloundelle). 
OF ARMS. 

DENOUNCED 

FORTUNE'S MY FOE. 

A BRANDED NAME. 


THE CLASH 


SP 
'a DOUBLE KNOT. 


Cloth, 1s. net. 


wapes (Bernard), AT A WINTER'S 
IRE. 


Chesney (Weatherby), THE BAPTIST 
RING. « 


THE BRANDED PRINCE. 

THE eee ewe GALLEON. 
JOHN TOPP. 

THE MYSTERY OF A BUNGALOW. 


ppd us (Mrs. W. K.) A FLASH OF 


Cobb, Thome, A CHANGE OF FACE. 
Collin ores arry), THE DOCTOR 
HE ! J 


Corntord (L. Capek. ‘SONS OF ADVER.- 


Cotterell be glee ds THE VIRGIN 
AND THE SCALES. 


Crane (Stephen). WOUNDS IN THE 
(C. EB.) THE ROMANCE OF 
UPFOLD MANOR. 

Ba everte (Evelyn). THE SIN OF 
Dickson n (Harris), THE BLACK WOLIF'S 
Dupean (Sate J.» THE POOLIN THE 

DESERT. 
A VOYAGE OF CONSOLATION. | Tilus- 
trate 
Embree (C. F.). A HEART OF FLAME. 


Illustrated. 
Fenn (G. Manville) AN ELECTRIC 
ARK. 


Denn 
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Fiadiater (Jane H.). A DAUGHTER OF 


$ 
Fitzstephen (G.). MORE KIN THAN 
KIND. 
Pletcher Jo), DAVID MARCH. 
LUCIAN REAME 


R. 
ree ret (R B.}) THE SWORD OF 


eaey (M. £.) MISS ERIN. 

Gallon (Tom). RICKERBY'S FOLLY. 
Gerard (Dorothea) THINGS THAT 
HAVE HAPPENED. 

THE CONQUEST OF FONDOM: 

THE SUPREME CRIM 

Glichrist(R. Murray). WiEoweRAiir 
Glanville (Ernest) THE DESPATCH 


RIDER. 
THE KLOOF BRIDE. 
THE INCA’S TREASURE. 


Gordon ale MRS. CLYDE. 


bbe fd SP 
oss (C. F.). THE REDEMPTION OF 
OOS AVID CORSON. 


ray. se M‘Queen), MY STEWARD. 


Hales (A. G.). JAIR THE APOSTATE. 
ert at ta Ernest). MARY HAMIL. 


Harrison (Mrs. Burton), A PRINCESS 
OF THE HILLS. Illustrated. 

Hooper (1.). THE SINGER OF MARLY. 

Hoe : Erveceon)- THE MISSISSIPPI 


A VERER. Caffyn). ANNE MAULE- 
Je nom, (eager) THE KEEPERS OF 


Pog C. F.). THE JOURNALIST. 
nal {rrere oe Finch). WITH HOOPS 


Lan bridg . Vv.) and Bourne (C. H.). 
THE VALLEY OF INHERITANCE. 
ann a anal: A WOMAN OF SENTI- 


cateer (Norma), JOSIAH’S WIFE. 
Lush (Charles K.). THE AUTOCRATS. 


ek: (Anne) THE STORY OF 
Wek a (Harold) THE PUPPET 


Mackie (Pauline Bradford). THE VOICE 
IN THE DESERT. 

Marsh (Richard). THE SEEN AND 
THE 

GARNERED. 

A METAMORPHOSIS. 

MARVELS AND MYSTERIES, 

BOTH SIDES OF THE VEIL. 


Bier tat W.) THE CYNIC AND THE 
SYREN. 


Meade (L. T.). RESURGAM. 

Menkheuse (Allan), LOVE IN A LIFE. 

Moore oe: THE KNIGHT PUNC. 
TILIOUS., 


MEssRsS. METHUEN’S CATALOGUE 


E. (Mrs. Bland), THE LITER- 
ceria (W : E.). AN | OCTAVE. 
Marr EW AUSTI 
THE DESPOTIC LAD 


Stk ROBERTS eee nee? 


THE TWO MARY’ 
Pendered (M. L.). SN ENGLISHMAN. 
Reeny mrs: Frank). A MIXED MAR. 


Phillpotts (Eden THE STRIKING 
HOURS. | : 


FANCY FREE. 
gat a eenare) TIME AND THE 


Randall a (Goto. AUNT BETHIA’S 


Reymond (Walter), FORTUNE'S DAR- 


Rayner (Olive Pratt). ROSALBA. 
pith: (Grace) THE DIVERTED VIL- 


E. 
Rickert (Edith). OUT OF THE CYPRESS 
SWAMP. 


Roberton (M. H.). AGALLANT QUAKER. 
Russell, (W. Clark) ABANDONED. 
Saunders (Marshall), ROSE A CHAR. 


Sergeant Aponte) 


BARBARA'S MONEY, 

THE ENTHUSIAST. 

A GREAT LADY. 

THE LOVE THAT OVERCAME. 
THE MASTER OF BEECHWOOD. 
UNDER SUSPICION. 
THE YELLOW DIAMOND. 

THE MYSTERY OF THE MOAT. 
Shannon (W. F.). JIM TWELVES. 


eters (R. N.) AN ENEMY OF THE 
KING. 


Strain (E. H.), ELMSLIE’S DRAG NET, 
Stringer (Arthur), THE SILVER POPPY. 


Stuart (Esms), CHRISTALLA, 
A WOMAN OF FORTY. 
ONE HOUR 


art aoechess of). 
AND NEXT. 


Sean (Auniel LOVE GROWN COLD. 
Sel tA ct uae SORDON. 

SIRE 

Tanqueray (Mrs. B. M.). THE ROYAL 
‘QUAKER. 


Sari She aie SPINNERS OF 


ion. (Mrs. £.W.), SILENT 

Upward(Allen) ATHELSTANE FORD. 

Wainoeman {rae A HEROINE FROM 
FINLAN 

BY A FINNISH LAK 

Watson (H. B. Marriott THE SKIRTS 
OF HAPPY CHANCE. 

‘Zack.’ TALES OF DUN STABLE WEIR. 


ACCUSED AND 


FICTION 39 
Books for Boys and Girls 
LRustrated. Crown Bu, 35. 6a, 


Tue Getrinc Wait or Dororny. By Mrs. 
W. K. Clifford. Second Edition. 


Ontv a Guarp-Room Doc. By Edith E. 
a Cormell j a 
HE Docror or THE JouLiEr. 
Collingwood, Carre 
Litttze Perer. By Lucas Malet. Second 
Edition. 
MasTeR RockAFELLAR’s Vovace. By W. 
Clark Russell. Third Edition. 


Tre Secret oF MADAME DE Montuc. By 


the Author of ‘* Mdlle, Mori.” 


Syp Beton: Or, the Boy who would not go 
to Sea. ByG. Manville Fenn. 

THe Rep Grance. By Mrs. Molesworth. 

A Gir. oF THE Prorie. By L. T. Meade. 
Second Edition. 

Hepsy Gipsy. By L, T. Meade. as. 64, 

THe Honourasce Miss. By L. T. Meade. 
Second Edition, 

THERE WAS ONCE A Prince. By Mrs. M. E, 


ann, 
Wren ARNOLD comes Home. By Mrs. M. E. 
Mann. 


The Novels of Alexandre Dumas 


Price 62. Double Volumes, 15. 


Acté&, 

Tue ADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN PAMPHILE. 

AMAURY. 

Tue Birp or Fats. 

THe Brack Tutip. 

Tue CASTLE oF EPPSTEIN. 

CATHERINE BiuM. 

CgcILE. 

Tue Curvatier D'HARMENTAL. Double 
volume. 

Cuicot THE JesTEeR. Being the first part of 
The Lady of Monsoreau. 

ConsSCcIENCE. 

Tue Convictr’s Son, 

THe Corsican BrRoTHERS; and OTHO THE 
ARCHER. 

Crop-EarRED JACQuotT. 

THe FENCING MASTER. 

FERNANDE. 

GABRIEL LAMBERT. 

GEORGES, . 

Tue Great Massacre. Being the first part of 
Queen Margot. : 

Henri pe Navarre. Being the second part 
of Queen Margot. 


Hé.Line pe CuHaverny. Being the first part 
of the Regent’s Daughter. 

Louise pe LA Vaiikre. Being the first 
art of THe VicomT&z DE BRAGELONNE. 
ouble Volume. 

Matrre ADAM. 

THe Man 1n THE Iron Masx. Being 
the second part of Tne VicomTz DE 
BRAGELONNE. Double volume. 

Tue Moutu or Het. 

NANON. Double volume. 

Pauting; Pascat Bruno; and BonTrxKo8. 

Pikre La Rune. 

THe Prince oF THIEVES. 

THe REMINISCENCES OF ANTONY. 

Rosin Hoop. 

THE SNOWBALL and SULTANETTA. 

SYLVANDIRE. 

TALES OF THE SUPERNATURAL. 

THe Turee Musketeers. With a long 
Introduction by Andrew Lang. Double 
volume. 

Twenty Years AFTER. Double volume. 

Tue Witpv Duck SHOOTER. 

Tue Worr-LEADER. 


Methuen’s Sixpenny Books 


Albanesi(E.M.). LOVE AND LOUISA. 


Austen ner PRIDE AND PRE- 
JUDICE. 

Beret ee A ROMAN MYSTER 

Balfour aera: BY STROKE .OF 
SWORD. 

Baring. Gove (8. FURZE BLOOM. 

CHEA On ZITA. 

KITTY ALONE. 

URITH. 

THE BROOM SQUIRE. 

IN eur ROAR OF THE SEA. 

NOEMI 


A BOOK OF FAIRY TALES. Illustrated. 
LITTLE TU’PENNY. 
THE FROBISHERS. 


WINEFRED. 
JENNIE BAXTER, 


Barr (Robert). 

OURNALIST. 
IN THE MIDST OF ALARMS. 
THE COUNTKESS TEKLA. 


| THE MUTABLE MANY. 


| 


| Benson (E. F.). DODO. 


y,  Bronté (Charlotte). SHIRLEY. 


Brownell (C. L.) THE HEART OF 
APAN. 

Burton (J. Bloundelle). ACROSS THE 
SALT SEAS. 

Caffyn (Mrs)., (‘Iota’). ANNE MAULE- 
VERERO 6) 

rapes alae THE LAKE OF 

INE, 


Clifford (Mrs. W. K.). A FLASH OF 
SUMMER. 
MRS. KEITH’S CRIME. 


Corbett res . A BUSINESS IN 
GREAT WATERS. 
Croker (Mrs. B. M.). PEGGY OF THE 


BARTONS. 
' A STATE SECRET. 
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aarat : 
Bests (Al oo Aa )} THE VISION OF 
a ee Caan ROUND THE RED 


Durtcan rata cuter ane A VOYAGE 
OF CONSOLATION 
THOSE DELIGHTFUL AMERICANS. 
Ret ect ee) THE MILL ON THE 


adiater (Jane H.). ae GREEN 
Pena VES OF BALGOWRIE. 

Galion Ng RICKERBY'S wOULY 

one eae CRANFORD 

NORTH AND SOUTH 

wat raie (Dorothea). “HOLY MATRI- 


THE CON eee OF LONDON. 
MADE OF MONEY 
ciheies \earge): THE TOWN TRAVEL- 


THE CROWN OF LIFE. 
Glanville (Ernest) THE INCA’S 
TREASURE. 


SUR 
THE KLOOF BRIDE. 
Gleig (Charles), BUNTER’'S CRUISE. 
Grimm (The Brothers) © GRIMM’'S 
FAIRY TALES. Illustrated. 
Ae chatbony A MAN OF MARK. 
A CHANGE OF AIR. 
THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT 
ANTONIO. 
PHROSO. 
THE DOLLY DIALOGUES. 
Hersane = ee DEAD MEN TELL 


Ingraham a H.). THE THRONE OF 
Le eee CS (W. Nore THE HUNCHBACK OF 
Levett-Vests ‘s KD. THE TRAITOR’S 


Unten (B. Lynn) THE TRUE HIS. 
TORY OF JOSHUA DAVIDSON. 
ibe (Edna) DERRICK VAUGHAN, 
alet‘Lucas). THE CARISSIMA. 
A COUNSEL OF PERFECTION. 
paane woe M. EB.) MRS. PETER 


A 
A LOST Sere 
THE CEDAR STA 
ONE KNOTHER'S BURD 
Marchmont (A. W.). MISER HOAD. 
LEY'S SECRET 
A MOMENT’S ERROR, 
Marryat (Capt in) PETER SIMPLE. 
ACOB FAI L. 
arsh ( Richard), THE TWICKENHAM 
PRERAGE. 


THE GODDESS. 


TA A ME TAMORPHOS! 1S, 
Mason (A, 


MESSRS, METHUEN’S CATALOGUE 


W.). | CLEMENTINA. 
ONEY 


GRIFF Mathers (Helen GR FFITHSCOURT. 
SAM’S SWEETH ee 

Meade (Mrs. L. TD IFT. 

Mittord Sorte THE SIGN OF THE 


SPI 
amg F.) THE ALIEN. 
Morrison ee THE HOLE IN 
ma LtHR RED HOUSE. 
N W.E.) HIS GRACE. 
GILES INGILBY. 
THE Strves OF THE COUNTY. 
LORD LEONARD. 
MATTHEW AUSTIN. 
CLARISSA FURIOSA. 
Oliphant (Mrs.). THE LADY'S WALK. 
SIR ROBERT’ RTUNE. 
THE PRODIGALS, 
orn (E. Phillips). MASTER OF 


rca ree THE POMP OF THE 

WHEN VALMOND ae TO PONTIAC, 

THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. 

Pemberton (Max). THE FOOTSTEPS 
OF A THRONE. 

I CROWN THEE KING. 

Phillpotts (Eden). THE een BOY. 

CHILDREN OF THE MIST. . 

‘Q.". THE WHITE WOLF. 

Ridge(W. Pett), ASON OF THE STATE. 

LOST PROPERTY, 

GEORGE AND THE GENERAL. 

Rasecll (W. Clark). A MARRIAGE AT 

ABANDONED. 

MY DANISH SWEETHEART. 

HIS ISLAND PRINCESS. 

pageant oon THE MASTER OF 


BARBARA'S MONEY. 

THE YELLOW DIAMOND. 

THE LOVE THAT OVERCAME. 

Surtees ~ 8.) HANDLEY CROSS. 
Illustrated 
R. SPONGE'S SPORTING TOUR. 
Illustrated, 

ASK MAMMA, Illustrated, 

Walford ia L. B.). MR. SMITH. 

COUSIN 

THE BABY’S GRANDMOTHER. 

palace Aaah Lew). BEN-HUR. 

THE FAIR GOD. 

Wateon B. Marriot). THE ADVEN. 


TUR 
PRISONERS OF WAR, 


WeekosiA. B.). 
White (Percy). A PASSIONATE 
PILGRIM. 


Methuen’s Colonial Library 


FIOT10 N—ocontinued 


Parker, Sir Gilbert—continued. 
THE POMP OF THE LAVILETTES 
THE BATTLE OF THE STRONG IIlustrated 
THE TRANSLATION OF A SAVAGE 


Pemberton, Max 
THE FOOTSTEPS OF A THRONB 
I CROWN THEE KING Ilustrated 


Pett Ridge, W. 
SECRETARY TO BAYNE, M.P. 
A SON OF THE STATE 
LOST PROPERTY 
"ERB 
A BREAKER OF LAWS 
MRS. GALER’S BUSINESS Illustrated 
THE WICKHAMSES 
NAMB OF GARLAND 


Phillpotts, Eden 
SONS OF THE MORNING 
CHILDREN OF THE MIST 
LYING PROPHETS 
THE STRIKING HOURS 
THE RIVER 
THE HUMAN BOY 
THE AMBRICAN PRISONER 
THE SECRET WOMAN 
KNOCK AT A VENTURB 
PORTREEVE 
THR POACHER'S WIFE 
THE FOLK AFIELD 


Pickthall, Marmaduke 
SAID THE FISHERMAN 
BRENDLE 
THE HOUSE OF ISLAM 

6 , 


THE WHITE WOLF 
THE MAYOR OF TROY 
A VOLUME OF STORIES 
MAjOR VIGOUREUX 


Queux, W. Le 
THE HUNCHBACK OF WESTMINSTER 
THE CLOSED BOOK 
THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW 
BEHIND THE THRONE 
THE SECRET OF THE SQUARE 


Rawson, Mrs. Stepney 
THE ENCHANTED GARDEN 


Robina, Elizabeth 
THE CONVERT 


Russell, W. Clark 
MY DANISH SWEETHEART Illustrated 
H1IS ISLAND PRINCHSS Iilustrated 


Ryan, Marah Ellis 
FOR THE SOUL OF RAFABL 


Sergeant, Adeline 
THE MASTER OF BEECHWOOD 
UNDER SUSPICION 
ACCUSED AND ACCUSER 
THE MYSTERY OF THE MOAT 
THE COMING OF THB RANDOLPHS 
THE QUEST OF GEOFFREY DARRBLL 


Shannon, W. F. 
THE MESS DECK 


Shelley, Bertha 
ENDERBY 


Sidgwick, Mrs. Alfred 
THE KINSMAN 


Smith, Dorothy VY. Horace 
MISS MONA 


Sunbury, George 
THE HA'PRNNY MILLIONAIRE 


Urquhart, M. 
A TRAGEDY IN COMMONPLACE 


Waineman, Paul 
By A FINNISH LAKE 
THE BAY OF LILACS 
Waltz, Elizabeth C. 


THB ANCIENT LANDMARK: A Kentuck 
Romance 


Watson, H. B. Marriott 


CAPTAIN FORTUNE 

TWISTED EGLANTINE 

THE HIGH TOBY 

A MIDSUMMER DAY'S DRBAM 
THE PRIVATEBRS 


Wells, H. G. 
THE SEA LADY 


Weymann, Stanley J. 
UNDER THB RED ROBE Illustrated 


White, Percy 


A PASSIONATE PILGRIM 
THE PATIENT MAN 


Williams, Margery 
THE BAR 


Williamson, Mrs. C. N. 


THE ADVENTURE OF PRINCESS SYLVIA 
PAPA 

THB WOMAN WHO DARED 

THE SEA COULD TELL 

THE CASTLE OF THE SHADOWS Illustrated 


